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The Glenn Glee Club Books 


Edited to meet the exacting requirements of Music Supervisors 
By Mabelle Glenn 


MUSIC OF LASTING QUALITY | TEXTS OF LITERARY WOR’ 
ARRANGEMENTS THAT ARE PRACTICAL WIDELY ADOPTED AND ENDO 


The Glenn Glee Club Book The Glenn Glee Club Book | 
THE GLENN 
GLEE CLUB for Girls for Boys 
he 42 songs for Junior High Schools, beautifully ar- 50 songs for Junior High Schools, skillfully arranged 
ranged by for boys’ voices by | 
- VIRGINIA FRENCH VIRGINIA FRENCH 
OLiven DITSON coMPasy Folksongs—Art Songs—Classic Carols—Chorales. 124 Folkmusic—Artmusic—Classie C arols—Chorales. | eae. Al 
pages of music—cloth, $1.00 106 pages of music—cloth, . $1.00 | i 
The Glenn Festival Book The Glenn Glee Club Book for Young 
Edited for Upper Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools. 36 part-songs for High Schools especially arranged by } 
1? numbers of the same high type of music that characterizes the Glenn VIRGINIA FRENCH at 
books. Folksongs—Classic Artsongs—Cherales. 7 | 
48 pages of music—paper, 74. pages of music—cloth, oe 
Art Songs for School and Studio . : . i 
Medium High (First Year—for Class Instruction) Medium Low % 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 25 Art Songs Paper 


The A _ Cappella Chorus Book 7 


For Mixed Voices 1B ee a s 


Edited by F. Melius Christiansen and Noble Cain 


Contents—Secular 


Good-day, sweetheart (Bonjour, mon, COeUT)) 2 cce{c 10 selusins)<ietslein © » ola leleia/e tees /eiaietet ete te tehe e Orlando di Lasso 
Silver. swan, The (Canzonet for five Voices). cis.c «.».ccinisrsisinie oc ese ole plc) sharers bi istabenetereis acs, niet nie eiicliclalicns Eareininncic a iannans Orlando Gibb 
Owlovely.May! .(O susser Mai) s.5.c.0 0 )6.,e:c/0 cis nisivi ofc. 0 olelehelehele, v-o.e #1 sien) eei-g cea eam ataate eine ciel at alicia et Johannes Brahn 

THE A CAPPELLA Echosong (Villanella) for double: chorus)! = ic.c. «snc peueite ie s\- dlls 2 2 orale een rer ae Orlando di 

CHORUS BOOK Weary, my heart with thee doth plead (Mon coeur se recommande a4 vous) gin sje © b ebaleilery alos, euelis og) 9 8 She's sovane tee gone en en 
Now is the month of Maying (Ballet, for five voices (gar z= sic... cislee « «cc /ele eaiatetattaleletats teense tete erste nna rename 2...-Thomas Mo 
Shoot, false love, I care not (Ballet for five voices) ..........e0- @ os gale ai-alfe rete ehaey here tiete feta Caner scare pita a cuca teins ema Thomas M y 
When Allen-a-Dale went) a-hunting (Madrigal) (oo). wis. ccre-eicsslels elerecle)cicls ¢ ataieteiuietlayeieneie siatarente Siphal yal esto) Salis Robert L. de Pea 
In these delightful, pleasant groves (Chorus) ) «<<< sis a« soc. «.ctotlew cle ole aie ace eiaistaieler tte ela eneian ite a eiees iene ttn Henry P 
With drooping, wings (From “Dido and Aemeas:9) i cece ciiein meets) online eet V4 db '~ Glens /a ole ne kre io ae Henry 
She is ‘so dear’ (Sie ist mir lieb!.), (Madrigal G7 scree ocr ereeretatevenet eis een enemennra Nase eee aso oe ae nea onan Michael f 
Spinning-top (Russian folk-dance)- (Catch )o.. cir s:. cisivcie «is clare wisle sic) ernvate aiereriietnis tate tote aie iets anette ean a Rimsky-b 


Three Kings, The (Catalan Nativity song) (Five-part) ...................- *y gug'ere: Sieyprn' 6 ja'ieveve le Wier’ ater Ae Lluis 
Nightingale, The (From the Russian) . .-< dele... on sivrsie oi elefave sialsieieyietele/iatereySiayareteneiete te arene neta teal eat nan Pos Thai 
Adew, sweet Amarillis (Madrigal)... ... ccs sare ats wrsve arsine stosatera aigiete iets eit tetera) pase BEEN Pine. Sohn 


Gipsy, The (Dance-s0ng) oie so ejciee oe da eleiees sis mre cnnpe le s-e'y aie-t;ele:e, oyale oie atti ress aeuiene i eneeye nanan att iin sea W. Zolot 


Contents—Sacred 


Now let-all the heavens adore Thee (From “Sleepers, Wake”)io. « ....< 0s + os sjeisinisic «sine + «0s vjuleinlete c/etelervieteiaint sta) etenmreanenane J. S. Bach 
Jesu,.priceless treasure (Jesu, meine Freude) «20's 0.c 0s «wie e eieie'el=\sig ac clarerele siaicle/s alle 6 avelcieieiee/eleiaiaianc ae in atten J. S. Bach 
Stealaway (Negro Spiritual)  . 0... ...06cs:00 00. oa 0 6 .0aldbesterMerere oie) «piven enainta tal eels tala telat iat it=ats neat William Arms Fisher 
Victory (Old Alsatian. Easter, carol)... 5:< osec ete. 2 sie 6 otic dieie nie’ u. 4,0 oreusynipets eNnre taeletaia erate Seateie ie Gale ea taee ane dips «a sg oanans Harvey Gaul 
Alleluia! Christ is risen’ (Song of Little Russia) 0). <2 6s: ove alelearatelaupie siete attaiale le alwee lsc tal Oheleentt tele eset tate André Kopolyoff 
Jesu, dulcis memoria (Jesu, only to think of Thee)... «2.00 cicicinc eos vse cleteiiei cas \efaiete ocsisvs nla ole alu teter se taiet anette T. L.. Vittoria 
Adorathus jtesChriste (Motet)) ..... 6 cess a: «nw elev ays oni e 610/015 016/aleye ee 151 6 < (6) Snteyetete tata eeala et tataia te>e tes alata G. P. da Palestrina 
O one Jesu. (Motet)  o... dis setewcccs eo stevara om 00 ele eee d’eie 9’ © 610 niu e,aleie 5 5) eetaeteiate si alaiaamn ra tare cle fe fais (ae (tata G. P. da Palestrina 
Ave:Maria’ (Hail, O Mother Mary). Op.) 37, NO. 6.0: 0.<:e:wc o:s.« a/custe ise’ 6) «)« « dhateneiele iets te Reisnets ote alist at eit tara Serge Rachmaninoff 
O'morn ‘of Beauty .C ANNE) ooo oisee ooo invese tw eyepe ai oles ecege's ce: whe om tpiele) ofintel sr airntth Mall atenolol a eer Pre ate o . Sibelius-Matthews 
Cherubim song, Op. 41, No. 6.0.06 cece se aie e ee cei oe ei 010 © epee ¥ieialie 6.5 sie 6) elanatal ata ate Stel staleta yigleate(s ttt ..P. I, Tchaikovsky 


Catalog of A CAPPELLA MUSIC—Mixed, Men’s and Women’s Voices (Sacred and Secular) mailed on 


Any of the works listed will be sent ‘‘on approval” for examination : va 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc., 359 Boylston St., Boston,” 
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Heralding a Banner 
Etude Dear of Rare 
Smport to Musical Art 


ITH the beginning of this teaching season The 

Etude Music Magazine realizes that it joins with 
its readers in entering one of the greatest eras in all 
musical history. 
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This is the hour of splendid opportunity! 


The reconstruction period before us, bringing a great 
revival of interest in music study and in those bene- 
ficial things so vital to American home life—things 
which for a time seemed slipping away—offers teach- 
ers. and music-lovers everywhere countless reasons 
for working with renewed vigor for even loftier 
-ideals. 


aig 


In keeping with this glorious opportunity The Etude 
has been fortunate in securing a greater array of 
articles from eminent musicians and writers the 
world over than at any time in the past. 


The Etude, in all its essential details, is already out- 
lined for months ahead. Never before have we had 
such an irresistib'e array of readable, helpful, regen- 
erating material. 2atures range from a visit to the 
great musical Qie Elizabeth of Belgium to consul- 
tations with many k«wWing masters; the music in reserve 
is a store of riches; and articles will offer veritable 
personal interviews with Debussy, Saint-Saéns and 
other celebrities, published posthumously in The 
€tubde and for the H\¢ time. 


SiG 


eg 


May we take this # *ortunity to thank our army of 


splendid co-workeé n the musical field, who at this 
moment realize the sjtal importance of the recon- 
struction period, and-who therefore are working 
harder than ever to extend the field of The Etude 
by sending us large aumbers of much appreciated 
new subscriptions. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
| SPECIAL NOTICES | 


FOR SALE —Second-hand vocal _ solos; 
Musical Monologs. Address M. 8., care of 
ETUDE. 

FOR SALE—lInternational Library of 
Music. Has never been used. Will sell at 


half price. Address B. H., care of ETupE. 

WANTED—Used clavier, four octaves, 
springs, $5. Claire Mack arland Higgins, 78 
South Street, Jersey City, N. 


| ___ANNOUNCEMENTS _| 


MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128tb Street, 
New York City. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, 
offers advanced coaching to classical pianist 
interested in acquiring the refined ultra 


modern styles used by professional radio 
artists who play the kind of “jazz” that 
everyone likes. Original teaching material 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Service Studios, 
BE. 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 
Small Moithly Payments. 

Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court. Lakeland, Fla. 

EAN IAL TUS SAN ah els ae A 


SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to 
eatehy musie, write lyric, or revise your song 
at small cost. Satisfaction before you pay. 
Copyright FRE. Fidelity Studios, 431-f 
South Wabash, Chicago. 

HARMONY ESSENTIALS 
respondence lessons. Particulars. 
T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, Penna. 


MUSIC COMPOSED —to song poems. 
Manuscripts prepared for publication. Or- 
chestrations arranged. ‘Hot’ Chorus any in- 
struments, reasonable. Ted Krause, Prospect- 
4th Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified 
instruction book and necessary tools, com- 
plete for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 

THEORY, Harmony Orchestration, _Per- 
sonal or correspondence instruction. Music 
arranged for piano, voice, orchestra. Frank 
S. Butler, 158 West 74th St., New York, 
NOY: 


in eight cor- 
Stanley 


DEVELOP YOUR ORIGINALITY thru 
Improvisation, Home-study trial lessons in 
“Piano Magie at Your Finger-Tips’’ include 
genuine player roll effects, rhythmic trans- 
criptions, modern chorus styles. Four trial 
lessons $1.50 each or $4.00 in advance,  Re- 
fund guarantee protects you. Sparks’ Music 
School, Norwich, Conn. 


Information for 
Etude Readers & Advertisers 


Tue Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1932, by Theodore Presser 
Co., for U. S. A. and Great 
Britain, 


Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 
per year. All other countries, $3.00 per 
year 

Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances 


Remittances should be made by money 
order, bank check, registered letter, or 
United States postage stamps. Money 
sent in letters is a risk the sender as- 
sumes. 


Renewals 
No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
mailing wrapper shows the date to which 
paid. 
Discontinuances 


Owing to the educational character of 
Tue Erupe many do not wish to miss 
an issue. Therefore, the publishers are 
pleased to extend credit covering a year’s 
subscription beyond expiration of paid-up 
period. Subscribers not wishing this will 
please send a notice for discontinuance. 


Advertisements 


Advertisements must 
not later than the 15th 
month preceding month desired. 
application. 


reach this office 
of the second 
Rates on 
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Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
“Music for Everybody”’ 


VOLUME L, NO. 9 


EDITORIAL AND ADVISORY STAFF 


James Francis Cooke, Editor ; 

Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Assistant Editor 
Robert Braine Clarence G. Hamilton 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark Jacob Kwalwasser 
F. Sh rman Cooke George L. any 
Louis Woodson Curtis Josep ay 
Dr. Hollis E. Dann Russell Van ‘Dy e Morgan 
William Arms Fisher William S. Nortenhcim 
Dr. Henry S. Fry Rob Roy Peery 
Karl W. Gehrkens Dr. Victor L. A Rebmann 
Elizabeth A. Gest Peter Hugh Reed 


Mabelle Glenn enry S. Sa 
Hope E, Stoddard 


Victor J. Grabel 
Arthur de Guichard Frederick W. Wodell 


Edgar Alden Barrell, Music Critic 
William M. Feloa Editor of Music Section of The Etude 
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Delight Amateurs 
and Their Audience 


PRESSER’S 
FIRST 


STRING 
QUARTET 
BOOK 


THEODORE PRESSER CO 
V7in nectar 


Nd 
wade 


(Each Part Bound Separately) - 
PRICE, $2.25 COMPLETE 


HE great development of schor 
orchestras has brought forth man 
players of string instruments. Th 


splendid new collection gives some « 
these players opportunity to utilize ni 
talents in enjoyable quartet playing. 

15 numbers it gives are melodious and ¢ 
good musical quality. There are no fo 
bidding technical demands on any of 
players in the satisfying and efe 
arrangements, All of these numbers 
most acceptable for the success of 
amateur quartet’s first concert appear: 


THEODORE 
PRESSER’ CO: 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RWENKA 


E KLINDWORTH - SCHARWENKA 
SERVATORY of Berlin, famous 
g the music schools of Germany, cele- 
d its fiftieth anniversary on April 
jeth, Founded by Xaver and Philipp 
irwenka and later combined with the 
dworth Conservatory, this school has 
in its faculty such notables as Emile 


y 
28 
; 
iS 
a 
B 


4 Ferdinand Hummel, Alberto Jonas, 
Petri, George Graener and Gregor 
eorshy, Among its noted pupils have 


Otto Klemperer, V. Ernest Wolff and 
Reder Kipnis. Honored guests of the 
Sion were Frau Winifred Wagner, 
ted daughter of Karl Klindworth, and 
1 Marie von Btilow, widow of Hans 
Bilow. , 
<¢—_——_—_—_——_——___—_———_- 

HE FAMOUS THREE CHOIRS 
TIVAL will be held this year from 
ember 4th to 9th, at Worcester, Eng- 
. There will be six oratorio perform- 
s in the Cathedral, an orchestral con- 
‘in the Public Hall and a program of 
teenth century chamber music at Col- 
‘Hall. 

Se 
ERNARDINO MOLINARI, Frederick 
Artur Rodzinski and Sir Hamilton 
were the conductors for the season 
opened on July 5th, at the Holly- 
Bowl, Special choral performances 
ed the “Mystic Trumpeter” of Harty, 
on and Delilah’ of Saint-Saéns, the 
niem”’ of Verdi, and “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
feast” by Coleridge-Taylor. 

; ————————————————— Fr 

RIADNE AUF NAXOS,” in a bril- 
evival at the State Opera, was a 
event towards the close of the 
season. The composer, Richard 
was in the audience; Maria Ivogun 
an “incomparable Zerbinetta’ and 
conducted with “superb deli- 


a —— 


THOVEN CYCLE was arranged 
uctor Willem van Hoogstraten of 


th to July 25th. In this were given 
€ nine symphonies, and the “Egmont,” 
iolanus’” and the “Third Leonore” 


—<—$—$<$<_$_—__—_——_—_—___»» 
AMERICAN PROGRAM of works 
ty Eichheim, Joseph Achron, Lazare 
Louis Gruenberg, Leo Sowerby 
ieford Riegger, will be conducted 
ber 8th, by Fritz Reiner, at the 
tional Music Festival of Venice. 


@ Dd 
AT THE KURSAAL 
OF SCHEVENINGEN 
(Holland) the summer 


season of concerts by the 
orchestra from The Hague 
had, as its new conductor, 
Carl Schuricht, director 
baden. Ignaz Newmark 
conducted the popular 
concerts. Guest conduc- 
tors were Peter van An- 


general of music at Wies-~ 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“LA FEMME NUE,” by Henri Feévrier, 
is a new four-act opera which had its first 
production when given at the Opéra- 
Comique of Paris early in June. The com- 
poser, who is best known by his “Monna 
Vanna” to the words of Maeterlinck, is re- 
ported this time to have returned to a 
practice, once quite usual, of undertaking 
to create a score to catch the public taste. 
The story deals with the art life of Paris 
at the present day. 
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AT BUCHAREST the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with Georges Georgesco as conduc- 
tor, gave recently a program on which the 
“Fifth Symphony” of Mahler had its first 
hearing in that city. A “Concerto Grosso” 
by Filip Lazar was also on the program. 

SSS 

DIE MUSIK, our worthy German con- 
temporary devoted its entire March issue to 
Haydn. Thus it celebrated the bicentenary 
of the master by furnishing a veritable 
storehouse of unusual information relative 
to his life and works. 

<¢——_—______—__» 

“WOZZECK,” the futuristically modern 
opera of Alban Berg has had its premiére 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, 
when it proceeded to the accompaniment of 
catcalls and storms of derision from the 
audience. 
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FLORENT SCHMITT, the eminent 
French composer and pianist, is announced 
for a visit to the United States in the com- 
ing season, when he will play his new 
piano concerto with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. In his native France, M. 
Schmitt is known as “The Wild Boar of 
the Ardennes.” 

nn 

THE GERMAN MUSIC SOCIETY, or- 
ganized in 1861 by Franz Liszt, for the 
purpose of “supporting and promoting Ger- 
man musical life in the sense of continuous 
development,” has addressed a manifesto 
to the governments of the German states. 
This admits that musicians should share in 
the hardships of the present crisis but in- 
sists that measures of public economy 
should not go so far as to “rob the life of 
the people of its real soul through neglect 
of atts” 

SS 

GLUCK’S one-act opera, “Die Betrogene 
Kadi (The Deceived Mayor),” had _ its 
American premiere when given on May 
16th, by the opera department of the East- 
man School of Music of Rochester, New 
York. The libretto was translated into 
English by members of the faculty and the 
original thin orchestral score was brought 
up to more modern form by members of 
the composition class. The work was first 
heard in Europe in 1761. 
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TWO AMERICAN COMPOSERS have 
been commissioned to write works to be 
performed at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position of 1933, at Chicago. John Alden 
Carpenter will furnish an ‘ode for soloists, 
chorus and grand orchestra, to celebrate 
the opening of the Exposition on June Ist; 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
* Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE SOCIETY .OF ROUMANIAN 
COMPOSERS of Bucharest recently gave 
two symphonic concerts of which the first 
was devoted to Italian music, with Maestro 
Nonna Otesco leading; and with the pro- 
gram of the second made up entirely of 


works by Roumanian composers, with 
Alfred Alessandresco as conductor. 

<¢ D 
THE CHIGI MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


with Count Guido Saracini-Chigi as founder 
and Claude Gonviere as director, has been 
inaugurated this summer in the Saracini- 
Chigi Palace of Sienna, Italy. It will func- 
tion fer foreign students much in the same 
manner as the Fontainebleau School in 
France. . 
Ce 
ALBERT COATES, at the conclusion of 
his engagement on August 22nd, as con- 
ductor of the summer concerts at the New 
York Stadium, returned to Russia where 
the Soviet Government has made him di- 
rector general of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Leningrad and of Moscow. 
<¢ 
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ERNEST TROWE 
CARTER, composer of 
“The Blonde 
which had its world pre- 
miere when given by. the 
New York Opéra Com- 
ique on December 14th of 
1931, and of “The White 
Bird” which was first 
heard at the Studebaker 
Theater of Chicago, on 
March 6, 1924, under the 
auspices of the Opera in 
Our Language Founda- 
tion, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music at the recent commence- 
ment of Princeton University, from which 
institution he graduated with the Class of 
1888. 
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Ernest T. 
CarTER 
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THE ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
PRIZE, offered by the Swift and Company 
Male Chorus, for a setting of “Reveille,” 
a poem by Michael O’Connor, has been 
awarded to H. Prutting of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
Qe EE 
THE “DAVID GARRICK” of Reginald 
Sommerville has had a revival-at the Duke 
of York Theater of London, by the See 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
eat Ya) 


THE ABERDEEN (SCOTLAND) CHOIR 
gave, on May 11th, a performance of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” which attracted a 
great deal of attention, not alone for the 
fine quality of the choral work but also 
because of the innovation of using a half- 
hour intermission between the two parts of 
the great oratorio. This latter is said both 
to have added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the audience and to have afforded the 
singers a rest which enabled them to come 
through with their voices so fresh that 
some of the very best singing of the eve- 
ning was in the final choruses. 
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ANDRE CAPLET 


ANDRE CAPLET, the late eminent 
French musician, has been honored by a 
monument erected to his memory at Havre. 
It is the work of Jacques Swobada, sculptor 
and intimate friend of Caplet. The memo- 
rial stands on the brink of a pool in the 
Jean-Jaurés Square. It is in the nature of 
two erect feminine figures representing re- 
ligious and vocal music, between which is a 
granite tablature bearing the name of the 
composer and a musical escutcheon. 
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FIVE OPERA COMPANIES are re- 
ported to be preparing to compete for New 
York’s patronage during the coming season. 
In addition to the Metropolitan, Fortune 
Gallo announces his intention of reviving 
the popular San Carlo Opera Company; 
Milton Aborn promises a season of ten 
weeks of grand opera in English; Max 
Rabinoff will pilot the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company and the New York Opera Reper- 
toire Company; and the New York Opéra 
Comique, with Mrs. Paul D. Cravath as 
president, will present its usual series of 
performances. No operatic depression for 
New York! 

$+ 

“THE WALTZ KING,” known to musical 
history as Johann Strauss the younger, wrote 
his first waltz just one hundred years ago, 
when he had scarcely more than passed his 
sixth birthday. Vienna recently celebrated 
the centenary of this event. 

+¢ ——_—_____—_—_—_-) 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE COLLEC- 
TION of chamber music in America, con- 
sisting of four thousand, three hundred 
compositions, is a recent gift to the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, from Mr. Edwin 
A. Fleisher who has. won international fame 
as founder and as sponsor of the notable 
Symphony Club of this city. The purpose 
of this club is to give free opportunities to 
young musicians for learning the routine 
of orchestra and chamber music rehearsal 
and performance. Its Annual Concert is 
an event in “The Quaker City’s” musical 
life. 
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THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA gave, from July 14th to 20th, 
eight concerts in the Stadium of Columbus, 
Ohio, with Frederick Stock conducting. 
Ten thousand seats per performance had 
been subscribed in advance. 
< D 
EMIL PAUR, widely 

known conductor, died on 
June 16th, in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Born at Czern- 
owitz, on August 29, 1855, 
he was the son of a 
Viennese musician who 
had played under Bee- 
thoven. Besides holding 
important posts in Eu- 
rope, he -in several pe- 
riods from 1893 to 1910 
gave twenty years of val- 
uable service to music in America, as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which, under his leader- 
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rooy, Sir Henry Wood, and Howard Hanson is to create a work in FEODOR CHALIAPIN, the eminent 
Kor Kuiler, Albert van any form he chooses, to be performed later Russian bass, will return to America in ship, did its most notable work. 
Schneevoight. in the summer. November, after an absence of four years. (Continued on page 677) 
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HOUSANDS of musicians and teachers feel the need of higher and more advanced training in music 
as a means of greater accomplishment and increased income. There are endless higher positions in 
music—greater opportunities—ready and waiting for you just as soon as you are ready for them. 


Musical Training of University Grade 


This great Musical Organization—now in its 29th successful year—offers to ambitious men and 
women Musical Training in Normal and Advanced Subjects of the highest grade. Our Diplomas, 
Teacher’s Certificates and Bachelor’s Degree are granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 

Extension Training has received the endorsement of the World’s greatest Educators. Practically 
every great resident University now offers accredited subjects by Extension Methods, and it has been 
found that such work is often of a higher grade than that done in the class room. 

The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and perfected by the Uni- 
versity Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a makeshift, but has proven its value and sound- 
ness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the personalized 
and painstaking coaching of this great school. 


Courses of the Highest Authority 


The Courses are the work of America’s greatest Authorities and Teachers. The names of Sherwood, 
Protheroe, Rosenbecker, Gunn, Heft, Weldon, Clark, Crampton, Siegel, Wrightson, Stiven, etc., are known 
and honored throughout the Musical World. The Courses have received the endorsement of such great 
Masters as Paderewski, Damrosch, Sauer, Moszkowski, Sousa, and countless others. 


Send for Sample Lessons—FREE 


You are cordially invited to send for full details. The coupon needs no letter. Just give a little in- 
formation about yourself by answering the few questions. If you are seeking new ways to add to your 
knowledge of music teaching, you will be interested in the advanced courses mentioned here, but we 
want you to decide for yourself whether or not the lessons are intended for you. You will incur no obli- 
gation whatever in sending for this interesting and convincing evidence. More than 225,000 worth while 
men and women have gained efficiency in these various branches of music by the University Extension 
Method. To you we offer these same advantages which were given to them. 


| Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in THE ErupeE for nearly 20 years. Doubtless you have 
often seen them and thought of investigating the value that this great school might offer to YOU. Do not 
delay any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. 44 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 44 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course I have marked with an 
X below. 3 


(Piano, Normal Course for (J Cornet 0 Violin 
Teachers (0 Trumpet (0 Guitar 

(CJ Piano, Course (] Organ (Reed) (JEar Training and Sight 
for Students CJ Voice Singing 

(J Public School Music C1 History of Music 0 Mandolin 

(] Harmony (Choral Conducting (] Saxophone 

(] Adv. Composition ( Clarinet [] Piano Key Accordion 


How long have you taught Piano. os « scies cee sicciseinia o:n/eleiois sidiais oeleielafe atbelsleteaieleres aaa ares How many pupils have 
VOU CNOM term aoe soe air aera .-Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?.. seeeeeeeesHiave you studied 
Harmony? Would you like to earn the degree of Bachelor 


of Music? 
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THE ETUDE” 


means something when yot 
add that to your letter order. 
ing merchandise or service fron 
any ETUDE advertiser. 1t mean 
that the advertiser fixes you it 
his mind as coming from ; 
home of culture, means, an 
understanding. Furthermore, i 
is likely to insure just a littl 


better service. 


Thousands of satisfied cus 
tomers have bought all manne 
of merchandise “through THI 
ETUDE” ever since its incep 
tion nearly fifty years ago. Onk 
recently we received a lette 
from a subscriber, referring t 
an advertisement in an issue 0 
THE ETUDE during. 1914— 


“before the war!” 


If you do not read th 
advertising columns of THI 
ETUDE each month, cultivat 
the habit of doing so now. Al 
though your requirements ma 
not call for immediate need o 
any of the advertised merchan 
dise, you can always fin 
something of interest whic 
may prove to be just what yo 
are seeking some time in th 
future. ETUDE advertisers ar 
always glad to send you litera 
ture and complete informatio 


upon their merchandise ¢ 


service. Write to them. 


It Pays 
To Answer Ads in 
THE ETUDE 


HE ETUDE 


Here they ane va. 


Your “LAST CHANCE” 


... money-saving magazine offers! 


By special agreement with other publishers we are now able to 
offer THE ETUDE -combined with the leading magazines at excep- 


tional savings. 


These are the YEAR’S LOWEST PRICES and are 


good for a limited time only. By ordering NOW you can SAVE 


MORE—can make your magazine money go farther. 


Subscriptions 


are for one year each, may be new or renewal and each magazine 


| may go to a different address. 
| Order Now! 
: A 
BEOTRE ETUDE, 3. incite. 00 Both THEIE TUDES eee $2.00 Both 
f PICTORIAL REVIEW.. +F-00 $2. 25 McCAL tosis cea 1. on $2. 25 
{ Regular price.... _.. $3.00 Save 75c Regular price..... . $3.00 Save 75c 
i" THE ETUDE . . $2.00 THE ETU 8 
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GARDENS . 60> $2.15 PANION 1.00 $2.60 
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SHE STUD , $2.00 Both THE ETUDE $2.00) Both 
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THE ETUDE. . $2.00 Both 
PATHFINDER.......... aia $2.25 CHRISTIAN HERALD.. ea) $2 75 
1 Regular price. . .$3.007 Save 75c Py 2 
Le 
THE ETUDE woe 8Be 00 Both Regular price.......$4.00) Save $1.25 
: DELINEATOR. ie eae 100, 25 4 RHE ETUDE eee 92500 Both 
: $2.40 AMERICAN HOME..... 1.001 $9.60 
; Regular price...... $3.00 Save 60c — . 
i THE ETUDE............52.00 Both Regular price. ......$3.00) Save 40c 
: PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 2.00 2 75 THE ETUDE. Pesce Both 
aoe 5 AMERICAN BOY. . 2.00 $2 85 
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7 AMERICAN GIRL... LHe} $2.75 SH EIETUDED S=e100 LEBSth 
Regular price.... ..$3.50’ Save 75c¢ THE INSTRUCTOR... 35 $3.35 
i Pere. Raat ae Steal $2.9 Regular price....... $4.00 Save 65c 
peers 2.90 THEETUDE............$2.00) Both 
Regular price... $3.50 Save 60c COLLIER’S............. a. $3.35 
HE ETUDE..........$2.00 Regular price.......$4.00) Save 65¢ 
par $3.00 THEJETUDE M.S es S2t0D. Both 
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4 GOLDEN BOOK 
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Add To Any Combination 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
$2 for 1 Wess $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.* SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
$1 for 3 Yrs. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


*In United States Only. 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE 
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Send Orders Directly to: 


mE Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


— Theodore Presser Co., Publishers — 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR PIANISTS ONLY! 


RUDOLF FRIML’S 
Latest Pieces 


Chanson Romantique Upper Int. (IV) -50 : 
Garden Twilight Upper Int. (IV) 50 
Ecstasy of Love Upper Int. (IV) 50 
Persian Patrol Upper Int. (IV) -50 


CHANSON ROMANTIQUE 


and send this advertisement to your local dealer or to 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


3 East 43rd Street 
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BRIGHT 


FIRST PIANO BOOKS 
For the Alert Youngsters of Today 


Teachers may readily make acquaintance with any of these suc- 
cessful publications by asking for examination privileges on them. 


MUSIC PLAY 


FOR EVERY DAY 
THE GATEWAY TO PIANO 
PLAYING 


An Irresistible. \ MOST em- 


phatic triumph 
Appeal to among all instruc- 
Juveniles tion books for 


teaching children 
from five to eight years of age to 
play the piano. It appeals to the 
child mind with game-like pro- 
cedures, cut-out pictures, captivat- 
ing illustrations and charming melo- 


dies, 
Price, $1.25 


Also Published in parts for 
convenience in class use 
Price, 40 cents, Each Part. 


HAPPY DAYS 
IN MUSIC PLAY 


Follows“Music J. BRILLIANT 
Play for work, giving 


the child genuine 
Every Day’’ pleasure in piano 


study leading right 
up to the third grade. Keeps up 
the high plane of interest and the 
fascination for piano study created 
by the delightful and distinctive 
features in “‘Music Play for Every 
Day.” 


Price, $1.25 


ON OUR STREET 


TWELVE PIANO PIECES 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Allene K. Bixby 


"THERE is a great appeal in these 
tuneful, characteristic little 
pieces covering vital points in ele- 
mentary technic such as the tie, 
stretching intervals, passing under 
of the thumb, wrist staccato, play- 
ing all five fingers m correct posi- 
tion and strengthening the fourth 
and fifth fingers. Ilustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


THE KEYBOARD ; 
PLAYED OW) ae 


LOUISE WRIGHT 
¢ ae 


PLAYTIME BOOK 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Mildred Adair 


AN exceedingly good book to use 
as a supplementary work to al- 
most any instruction book. It 
pleasingly rounds out the start for 
little folk. Its first pieces help in 
the gaining of a knowledge of no- 
tation up and down from Middle ( 


Price, 75 cents 


NEW RHYMES 
AND TUNES 


FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 


By Helen L. Cramm 


NSWERS the question, ‘What 

shall I do with the children 
while they are trying to learn the 
notes on the staff?” Many, many 
teachers have found this book a 
valuable accessory during the young 
pupil’s first months of study. Both 
clefs are used from the start. 


Price, 75 cents 


MIDDLE C 


AND THE NOTES ABOVE 
AND NOTES BELOW 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons 


GRADUAL procedure is highly. 

essential with small children, 
This book in such a° manner pro- 
vides attractive first material for 
juveniles. Its short pieces are en- 
hanced by illustrations and text. 


Price, 75 cents 


ADVENTURES IN 
MUSIC LAND 


By Ella Ketterer 


aN DVENTURES in Music Land” 

is a superb beginner’s course 
in first work at the piano keyboard. 
It gives, through melody playing, a 
good foundation to the point where 
acquainte ince is made with the ma- 
jor keys and the basis of scale play- 
ing. It is quite a comprehensive 
and very desirable first book for the 
little piano beginner. Most of the 
time the beginner is being delighted 
with charming and satisfying pieces 
which lure to helpful practice. 


Price, $1.00 


THE VERY FIRST 
PIECES PLAYED ON 
THE KEYBOARD 
By N. Louise Wright 
[DEAL pieces for use just as soon 

as the first rudiments are gained 
in the early lessons. The text with 


each piece adds to its attractiveness. 


Price, 50 cents 


FREE — 


Guide to New Teachers on 


Teaching the Piano. 
Send a Postal Request for a Copy 


TUNES FOR TINY 
TOTS 


By John M. Williams 


THIS popular little book really is 

preparatory grade for the 
youngest beginners. The major por- 
tion of this book is devoted to at- 
tractive short pieces which intro- 
duce the notes up and down from 
Middle C. 

Price, 75 cents 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO 
Volume One 


By Theodore Presser 
<CREGINNER’S BOOK” stands 


in immense favor with thou- 
sands of teachers. Its wonderful 
first lessons, in the latest revised 
edition, follow the modern procedure 
of teaching up and down from Mid- 
dle C into both clefs. It is a “first 
reader” in piano study by which 
teachers achieve speedy results with 
young beginners. Its bright and 
interesting material covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not in- 
cluding, the scales. 


Price, $1.00 


BILBRO’S 
KINDERGARTEN 
BOOK 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


A SUPERB instructor for small 
pupils, printed with large notes 
and introducing the bass clef after 
a Kttle playing in the treble only. 


Price, 75 cents 


‘THEopoRE PRESSER Co. 


PUBLISHERS 

MUSIC beaters 
IMPORTERS 
World’s Largest Stock 


THE ETUD 
; 
In Higher Piano ’ 
Pedagogy These 
Works are Favored— 


COMPLETE 
SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 


By I. Philipp Price, $2.00 


A “CELEBRATED” compendium of modern 
technic exhaustive in all details. This mate- 
rial means much for the daily practice of accom- 
ae pianists and students starting it in 
grade 


MASTERING THE SCALES 
AND ARPEGGIOS 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 


A COMPREHENSIVE work which may be in- 
troduced as early as grade 2 and used as col- 
lateral material up into grade 5, Unique and 
thoroughly practical methods of presentation place’ 
this work supreme in its field. ; 


, THE PASSING UNDER 
OF THE THUMB 


By I. Philipp Price, $1.00 


A SERIES of technical exercises which grad- 
ually essay more difficult fingerings until the 
thumb has been brought into play in almost cue 
conceivable fashion upon the ‘piano key bo: 

These exercises produce interesting and valuable 
results well on in the latter intermediate grades. 


STUDIES IN MUSICIANSHIP 
IN FOUR VOLUMES 


(Heller-Philipp) Price, $1.25 each 


ELECTED studies taken from the works a 

Stephen Heller and compiled and 7 
Tsidor Philipp. Heller’s study material 
sesses charm and grace, together with practic 
educational value. 


CZERNY-LIEBLING 
SELECTED STUDIES 


IN THREE VOLUMES Price, $1.00 eact 


MAXY Czerny studies seem indispensable 

real achievement in piano playing. - Th 
three volumes give the best Czerny studies c 
fully selected and arranged in progressive 
by Emil Liebling. 


SUPER-LEGATO STUDIES — 
By Leo Paalz Price, $1.50 


A REMARKABLE and original technical vol 
ume on polophonic_and douhle note matcal 
in contrary motion. (Fifth-Grade.) 


| 


TECHNICAL OCTAVE STUDIES 
By Leo Paalz Price, 75 cen’ 


THs work covers octaves from every a 
perfecting control and _ grace. Starts 
grade 5. 


SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 


PIANO PLAYING 
By Blanche Dingley-Mathews Price, 
Meusic gathered from the classics that bri 
over the intermediate grades to the worl 
greater music. (For the Sixth Grade app 
mately.) { 


& 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT S 
PHILADELPHIA, 


TEACHERS 


_ PLEASE MORE PARENTS, 
AND YOULL GET MORE PUPILS ' 


SHEE Music 


USE CENTURY’: 


You cannot emphasize too strongly to parents the necessity of having chil- 
with musical inclinations continue with their work. For these children 


sic is not a luxury but an absolute necessity. 


fire course of their career. 
lance wheel for the child. 


Stopping now may change the 


Make parents realize the value of music as a 


Then too, parents frequently do not realize how inexpensively their chil- 


ic ean be “secured. 


rly forty years. 
her and set 


PIANO SOLOS, 15c each 

pital letter following each title indicates 

key—number the grade) 
faryllis (Air of Louis XIII) E-4....GHYS 

tarolle, Tales of Hoffman, F-3 
| OFFENBACH 
atiful Blue Danube, D-4........ STRAUSS 
Butterflies, Valse Cap, D-4 LEON DORE 
ch of Daisies, A, Valse, G-1....MARTIN 
-GRIEG 


‘IMERKEL 

(With My ieove) F 
BEAUMONT 
oy F F- 2 Paettaiiecs core seo LLER 
| ¢ Eyes, D GROOMS 
Glide,’ Waltz, Eb-4 VANDERBECK 
joclo(Tango Argentine) Dm-3 VILLOLDO 
| ) Wedding, Waltz, C-2..... SHOES 
me Waters, Reverie, Eb-4. .. TRUAX 
Impromptu, Cim-6. 
| Parade, The, Valse, 
Song, Op. 39, F-3 
y Eocampment, Am-2 . 
r Rondo, G-3 .......-..-- 


, Op. 23, Gm-5 
"RACHMANINOFF 


A-5 . % 
Op. 43, No. ‘6, Fq-5..... 
Il, Fantasie, Eb-5. “ae 


ROME S.6.....;.-... ”... BRAHMS 
ings of hem Valse, Ab-3...KINKEL 


> DUETS (Four Hands) 15¢ each 
‘ales of Hoffman,F-3 OFFENBACH 
the Uhlans, . sp ark = -BOHM 
C-1 LULULI 
Minprasis ‘SiREABBOG 
Rate ries STREABBOG 


Cm-5 
LISZT-BENDELL 


y the world’s Best Composers. 


Century Edition has also been standardized as to fingering, 
ision and grading. We unhesitatingly invite your comparison of the Century 
fion with the more expensive editions of any of our 


entury Sheet Music - 15¢ 


(In Canada 20¢) 


mn can be given music lessons and at what small additional expense their 
CENTURY years ago realized this and has kept up a 
dard of the best in music at the least possible cost. 

Century Sheet Musie has been the standard of the teaching profession for 
Many years ago we realized the problems of the music 
a price of 15 cents (20 cents in Canada), 


phrasing, 


2700 compositions. 


Il Trovatore, Selection, C-2............WERDI 
La Grace, Op. 302, No. 5, F-3.......... BOHM 
Lustspiel, Overture, Eb-4 ....KELER-BELA 


Military March, No. 1, D-3...... SCHUBERT 
Over the Waves, Mex. Waltzes, G-3..ROSAS 
Poet and Peasant, Overture, D-4..... SUPPE 
Qui Vive, Grand Galop de Con., Eb-4..GANZ 


Zampa, Overture, D-5 ...........+.. HEROLD 
PIANO TRIOS (Six Monee One Piano) 
Betty’s: Waltz, C-Visiicccawanileinviai vis MARTIN 
Humoreske, G-3 .......-.ss0eeeeseee DVORAK 
Menuet in G, G2-3. .BEETHOVEN 
Star of Hope, F315 .a%j. ceesseer oes KENNEDY 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 
Each number has separate parts for 
Violin and Piano 
A-1 to A-3 Very easy to medium 

B-1 to B-3 Easy to difficult 
C-1 to C-3 Medium to concert solos 


Boat. Song). A-?. yaabineaeoan ns saseuecnsVOGh 
Cavatina, Op. 85, No. 3, C-2............ RAFF 
Dream Waltz, ASL eee .. VOGT 
Evening Song, A-1..........:eseeeemeres 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5, B-3 
Kuyawiak, Mazurka, c > ....WIENIAWSKI 
La Cinquantaine, B-1..... GABRIEL-MARIE 
La Paloma (The Dove) A-3 or B-2 YRADIER 
Love’s Greeting, B-2.............-.+-+ ELGAR 
Lustspiel Overture, C- 2) eee KELER-BELA 
Marche Militaire, B-2 or C-1..... SCHUBERT 
Menuet in G, No. 2, A-3 or B-l1_ BEETHOVEN 
Poet and Peasant, Overture, B-3..... SUPPE 
Souvenir, (Cal ean. mnseinsie wie Uiteacewtac DRDLA 
Star of Hope, Reverie, B-1........ KENNEDY 
Under the Double Eagle, A-3 or B-1 
WAGNER 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO, 15c¢ each 
(Can be played as duets with one 
Violin and Piano) 

Barcarolle (June) A-3 or B-2 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Beautiful Blue Danube, A-3 or C-1.STRAUSS 
Love and Flowers, A-3 or B-2..... ALDRICH 
Menuet in G, B- B 
Old English Dance, A-2..... “.GREENWALD 
Song of India, A-3 or B-2 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Valse Barcarolle, A-2...... «.. .OFFENBACH 


TRIOS—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 

All numbers have separate parts for each 
instrument 

Largo (Xerxes) pe Meine 

Melody in F, 

Spring Song, A- ' or B-2...MENDELSSOHN 

Silver Threads Among the Gold, Eb-3 DANKS 


SAXOPHONE AND PIANO, 15c each 
Each number contains individual parts for 


Eb Alto, Bb tenor and C Melody 
Barcarolle, Tales of Hoffman, Ab-3 


OFFENBACH 
Humoreske, G-4 ......sceeesessecers DVORAK 
EavPaloma, Ab-4 {civcconsssvd- YRADIER 
Melody in F, Bb-4............5+ RUBINSTEIN 
Moonlight on the Hudson, F-3...... WILSON 
Orientale; Am=-5 ren. seceweusic cm as CESAR-CUI 
O Sole Mio, Bb-4.......... ..DI CAPUA 
Schubert’s Serenade, Piast. = ne ara 
Serenade, Bh-=4. 25.5202. sasinsewesae sans GO 
Sextette, Lucia, Eb-3....,.... “DONIZETTI 


buying Music be sure to ask for “CENTURY” and get the world’s Best Certified 
It?s: D5c.  (20c. 
Duos, Piano Trios, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. 
gue at your dealers, or write us. 


in Canada). 2700 selections for 
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New York City 
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CLASSICS 


COMPILED BY 


JOHN THOMPSON 


Books | & II EACH, 75 CENTS 


This volume has a distinct purpose,—that of acquainting pupils pleasantly with fine works 
of the old masters. Teachers are prone to thrust upon students the complex Inventions of 
Bach, followed by long movements from Haydn and Mozart sonatas before a knowledge 
and love for the classics have been gained. lascinating as are the Inventions to the initiated, 
they are undeniably dry unless thoroughly understood, and the pupil in’ consequence looks 
upon the masters with dread instead of affection. Unfortunately the beautiful airs from 
Corelli, Rameau, Martini, etc., are entirely unknown to the average student. Familiarity 
with the works of these composers is absolutely essential to appreciation of the growth and 
history of piano music. 

The short biographical sketch of each composer should be an aid in Musical History. 
There is also appended a brief summary of the effect each composer had upon the music 
of his day, his influence upon the future of the art, etc. 

Only numbers making popular appeal are included. They are purposely short and typical 
of the period they represent. 


THREE NEW PIANO SOLOS BY GRACE HELEN NASH 
LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY—THE WEE LITTLE MEN—THE OLD WITCH SWEEPS THE SKY 
EACH, 30 CENTS 


TWO PIANO-FOUR HAND ARRANGEMENT BY HANS BARTH OF 
SCHUBERT— MOMENT MUSICAL—OPUS 94, No. 3 


A Selection “On Approval’ Will Acquaint You with These Publications and Others 


Schroeder «Gunther, Ine. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


6 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Letters From Etupge FRIsenps 


times carried away by their enthusiasm to 


A Conductorless Chorus u ; s 
To. Tee Brun: sing out. I know, and my pupils have 
) mn Ervpn: y learned to realize, that a strained voice will 

I read, with interest, the letter which ap- produce an unpleasant tone that inyariably 
peared under “Contest Handicap,’ in the goes off key. : 
December, 1931, Erupn. : We are singing, with increasing ease, such 

My ideas in chorus teaching, @ cappella or music as Tchaikovsky's Light Celestial, 
accompanied siiging, grew out of my experl- Gretehaninof’s Autumn, and others written 
ence with choruses of blind people of high for eight parts. We prefer to sing a cappella. 
school age. But perhaps they might be ap- Bpirn Guiseenium. 
plied to classes of sighted pupils, too. 

We have a chorus, in our school, of thirty- 
two members. Out of this number we have Keeping Tools Sharp 
formed smaller organizations, such as boys’ TO Tue Brupn: 
quartet, mixed quartet, double quartet, girls’ Did you ever notice how careful a violinist 
glee, and so forth. Our groups have, in dis- is about having his instrument in tune be- 
frict and state contests, won first and see- fore attempting to play? Or an orchestra— 
ond places, these honors having been awarded how particular they are to see that they 
under the following heads by the judges; ®ve all in tune before they begin? The rea- 
phrasing, intonation, body of tone. son is, of course, that if they are not in tune 

Now, contrary to the opinions of many, their best efforts are worse than useless. 
the blind person is no more likely to be gifted, This applies equally to the piano. 
musically, than the sighted person. The Do you wonder that children quickly get 
qualities which he does necessarily develop to discouraged _ and dread to practice on a 
a greater degree are qualities which the Piano that is out of tune? Tor, try as they 
sighted person would do well to develop. MY, it is impossible to make “any thing 
They are keen hearing (acquired only by in- sound good. One cannot do good work with 
tensive and critical listening), retentive mem- dull tools and one cannot make music with 
ory, and the power of concentration. instruments out of tune. 

I repeat that these three qualities are not eee piano of to-day, the result of years 
by any means beyond the fine development ° experiment and trial by the most exacting 
on the part of any normal being. It takes artists, is probably as near artistic perfection 
self-training. as anything made by human hands. And by 

OV groups learn most of their musie by that same token, it should have proper care 


: and attention. 
ear, although many of them read the Braille “ 7. = ; 

a ; ‘ rea rei 3 ; 
music score readily. This means that they 4, ae Foe ee rignt Gite it a chance 
learn not only the tones or parts but phras- By ihe eep it in tune. 

J W. E. Barcock. 


ing also, as well as every other detail, by 
listening. Of necessity, they learn to sing 
without direction ;-so they acquire the ability The ‘ ‘Beginning Again” Game 

to keep the time, balance of parts and ex- To THe Etupr: 

pression by their own work individually and For thirty years I have been a regular 
as a group. subscriber to Tur DPrupyp, receiving great 

And what’s more they know the minute benefit from it and making it a means of 
they begin to sing off key and they know helping my pupils over difficulties. 
how to remedy this. The result is they Recently I have discovered a way to over- 
rarely sing the slightest fraction of tone off come a difficulty. which might be of value 
key. to some one else. 

They have been able to do this, I believe, 3efore starting a new piece or section of 
because they have had no conducting. Since a piece I have the scale of the key in which 
I cannot use a baton with them I stress the it is written played to fix the tonality firmly 
fact that they must learn to sing their music in the pupil’s mind. But, in spite of that, 
as nearly perfect in every detail as they can, a bright little girl who had had the major 
by using their own ears and wit. I think and minor scales through one octave and 
the average chorus member is too dependent their fundamental chords kept forgetting 
on having some one who will stand before the sharps or flats. Finally I jokingly told 
him and do his thinking for him with a her we would have a new kind of game. 
baton. Every time she forgot she would have to 

Pupils can be taught to hear and think and start at the beginning of that section. After 
become independent of outside help. a few applications of that “game” she re- 

T watch closely for any straining of voices membered to play the proner note. 
on the part of younger pupils who sre some- Apa R. McGrecor, 
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THE ETUDE HisTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 


Ss [as 1 P ‘ were 
7 ae: Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued, HORATIO CONNELL— PAOLO CONTE 
pean wh Se eawced asaes iauteor eas Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are referred B. Mar. 15, 1876, Philadel- Palermo, Italy. 
ufacturer of brass band in- 1, 1861, Composer and yo- to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. phia. Bass-baritone. Pupil and composer. 


of Julius Stockhausen, Ger- ice. Came to 
many. Soloist with major 1914. Dean, 
orch. of U. S._ Faculty, Dept., Okla. 
Curtis Inst., Phila. Shawnee, Okla. 


struments. Inventor of many cal teacher. Organist at 
improvements in the cornet. Chapel Royal, Turin. Best 
Factory at Elkhart, Ind. known for his Vocalises. 


CHABLES C. CON- FREDERICK S. CON- 


PATRICK CONWAY—B. JAMES FRANCIS CHARLES WHITNEY AARON COPLAND—B. EVELYN FLETCHER LAURA REMIC 
an. 5, 1871, July 4, 1865, Troy, N. Y.; COOKE—B. Noy. 4, 1875, COOMBS—B. Dec. 25, Nov. 14, 1900, Brooklyn, COPP—B. in Woodstock, —B. in Loda, Il, 
Composer. d. June 10, 1929. Band- Bay City, Mich. Composer, 1859, Bucksport, Me, Or- N: Y. Composer. Pupil of Ont. Music educator. Stud. and teacher. 1 
191 Composer. Stud. Grad., Harvard, 1893. master. rganized Conway’s author and executive. Edi- ganist and composer. Stud. Rubin Goldmark and Nadia in England, Berlin and Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Leipzig Cons. Pen-name, Dean, N g. Cons. Opera, Toured widely tor The Etude since 1907. in Stuttgart, Leipzig and JBoulanger. Lecturer on Paris. Has taught in Bos- and Leschetizky. \ 
Karl Redan. Comp. What ‘‘The Pipe of Desire,’’ Lived in Ithaca, Pres., Theo, Presser Co. Dresden. Comp. many can- modern music. Resides jn ton since 1897. musical subjects. 
a Friend we Have in Jesus. prod. in Boston and N. Y. Wrote Ol’ Carolina. tatas, anthems and songs. New York. 


VERSE—B. Oct. 7, 1832, VERSE—B 
Warren, ;Mass; d. Oct. 18, Newton, M 


FREDERICK CORDER ~ ARCANGELO CORELLI NEWTON J. COREY— PETER CORNELIUS— NELLIE C. CORNISH— LEONORA CORONA—B, LEONORA CORTEZ—B. ALFRED col 


—B. Jan. 26, 1852, Hack- —B. Feb. 12, 1653, Fusig- B. in Hillsdale, Mich., B. Dec. 24, 1824, Mayence, B. in Lincoln, Neb. Music in Dallas, Tex. Soprano. in Philadelphia. Pianist. Sept. 26, 1877, N¥ 

ney, London. Conductor, nano, Italy; d. Jan. 18, 1861; d. July 18, 1922. Or- Germany; d. Oct. 26, 1874. educator. Pupil of Calvin B. Stud. in N. Y., Milan and Pupil of Alberto Jonas. Has erland. Pianist. | 

composer and teacher. Prof. 1713. Violinist and compos-  ganist. Pupil of Parker, Composer and writer. Cady. Rounder and dir., Berlin. Operatic debut, appeared with leading or- Decombes, Rouquo 

of comp.,° Royal Acad. of er. Stud. with Benvenuti Lang and Chadwick. Nu- Friend of Liszt and Wag- Cornish School, Seattle, Castelamare, Italy, 1923. chestras of U. S. and Ku- mer. Prof., Pai 

Music, 1886. Author of in Bologna. Laid founda- merous recitals. Settled in ner. Compgsed three op- Wash. Metro. opera, N. Y., since rope. Resides in N. Y. 1907. Tours in 1 

many text books. tion of modern vio. technic. Detroit, 1891. eras; duets and choruses. 1927. Europe. Lives i 
’ 


= ak Saspestatta a 3 ead i sll wataiis S B 1 
MICHAEL COSTA—B. GRACE COTTON-MAR- FRANCOIS COUPERIN CHARLES MARIE CHARLES EDMOND ROBERT COVERLY—3B. HENRY COWARD—B. HENRY COW 
Feb. 4, 1808, Naples; d. SHALL—B. in Ninevah, —B. Nov. 10, 1668, Paris; COURBOIN—B. Apr. 2, HENRI DE COUSSE- Sept. 6, 1863, Oporto, Por- Nov. 26, 1849, Liverpool, Mar. 11, 1897, M 
April 29, 1884. Dramatie Ind. Composer. Pupil of 4d. Sept. 12, 1733. Organist 1886, Antwerp, Belgium. MAKER—B. Apr. 19, 1805, tugal. Composer. Settled England. Composer and Cal, Composer. 
composer and conductor. H. Clough-Leighter, whom and _ composer. Influenced Organist andcomposer, Stud. Bailleue, Nord; d. Jan. 12, in N. Y. in 1883. Comp. teacher. Cond. SheffleldMus. tours of Europe 
Dir., King’s Theatre, Lon- she married. Pen name, style of J. S. Bach. Com- ut Brussels Cons. Came to 1876. Musical historian. His many songs and piano pieces; Union on world tour. Com- JEd., New Music 
don; Handel Festivals. Grace Marschall - Loepke. posed chiefly for harpsi- U. S., 1904. ‘Tours of Eu- works are an important con- march: The Passing Regi- posed cantatas, songs and Author New Mi 
Comp. operas, oratorios. Many songs and piano pes. chord, rope and U,. 8S. tribution to hist. of music, ment. hymns. sources, i 


EUGENE COWLES—B. WALTER BU EE RALPH COX—B. in J. BEACH CRAGUN— DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG JOHANN. BAPTIST 


f 
& 


HELEN L, GI 
COWEN—B. Jan. 29, 1852, at Stanstead, Quebec, Can- COWLES—RB. Sept. 4, 1881, Ohio, 1884. Composer, or- B. Mar. 21, 1885, Kingman, —B. July 24, 1869, Philadel- CR A M E R—B. Feb. 24, in Pembroke, N 
Kingston, Jamaica. Com- ada. Opera singer and song- New Haven, Conn. Teacher ganist and teacher of sing- Kans.; d. Jan. 81, 1927. phia. Editor. Grad., Girard 1771, Mannheim; d. Apr. shire. Composer 
poser and conductor. Stud. writer. Has appeared in and composer. Grad., Yale, ing. Grad., Guilmant Or- Educator. Grad., Oberlin Col.. 1883. Founder and ed., 16, 1858. Pianist and ped- er. Stud. at 


SIR FREDERIC HYMEN 


with Reinécke and Mos-_ principal cities of U. S., 1906. Fac., Yale, 1911-19; gan School, 1908. Comp. College. Stud. in Berlin. Music and Musicians, 1915. agogue. Estab. Cramer & Cons. Her educat 
cheles. Visited U..S., 1883, and in London, Composed Fla. Col. for Women, Talla- many songs and choruses. Taught in Chicago; estab. Resides in Seattle, Wash. Co., 1828. Best-known for pieces widely Kr 
Comp. ‘The Rose Maiden.’’ Forgotten. hassee, since 1930. Lives in N. Y. own School of Music. his piano studies. sides in Haverhi 


c. C. CRAMMOND—B. JULIA E. CRANE—RB. GIUSEPPE CREATORE MATHIEU CRICKBOOM BAINBRIDGE CRIST— RICHARD CROOKS—B. WILLIAM CROTCH—B. FRE 
June 23, 1878, Algona, May 19, 1855, Potsdam, N. —B. in Naples, Italy. Band- —B. Mar, 2, 1871, near B. Feb. 18, 1888, Law- in Trenton, N, J. Tenor. July 5, 1775, Norwich, Eng.; CROUCH 
Towa, Composer and teach- Y.; d. June 11, 1923, Mu- master. Has conducted cel- Ljege. Violinist, writer and renceburg, Ind. Composer Concert tours in Europe and d. Dec. 29, 1847. Organist London; 
er. Pupil of Seeboeck and sic educator, Stud, in U.S. ebrated bands of Italy. composer. Pupil of Ysaye. and voice teacher. Cond.. U. S.__ Aviator in world and composer, Ed. at Ox- Cellist, con: 
D. A. Clippinger. Comp. and in London. Estab. Many tours of U. 8S. and Taught at Liége and Brus- Cape Cod Choral Society. war. Mem., Metro, Opera ford. Prin. R. A. 7 
many plano teaching pieces. Crane Normal Institute, Canada with his own band. gels Cons. Wrote Masters Many comp. for orch., voice Co,, 1932. 1822. Comp. oratorio, “The 

Potsdam, 1884, of the Violin. and piano, Captivity of Judah.’” 


Lansing Boys’ Vocational High School Band, Marching in 
National High School Band Contest in Flint, Michigan. 


America 


O ONE thing in the past century and a half has so 
fired the patriotic imagination of the average American 
child as “The Spirit of Seventy-Six.” 

“The Spirit of Sixty-One” symbolized a strife between 
brothers; “The Spirit of Nineteen-Seventeen” was international; 
but “The Spirit of °76” was wholly national. It was America. 

Now we call for “The Spirit of Nineteen-Thirty-Two” 
to rally all Americans, of all races, all creeds, all ages to 
battle the greatest economic conflict in our national history. 

In a world that is scrambling out from the wreck caused 
by the great war of 1914, we call for that courage, that daunt- 
less, invincible courage, which we as children’ saw in “The 
Spirit of Seventy-Six” as it was pictured in one of our most 
notable national paintings, with its battered old hero beating 
his drum, the bearded and bandaged fifer on one side and the 
radiantly patriotic boy-drummer on the other. 

This is no hour for theories, no hour for tedious surveys, 
no hour for faltering delays. It is an hour for action; and 
the American people are calling for action. 

That action can never come until one mighty thing occurs 
to change the attitude of millions of timid citizens. 

Every thinking man knows to-day that, no matter how 
complicated the economic conditions which brought about the 
so-called depression may be, there is one condition which must 
be changed before we can commence to build for the pros 
perity which we deserve. 

That condition is the reéstablishment of that spirit of 
courage, confidence, initiative, and invincible action, that 
American spirit, which has been always responsible for the 
progress of our great country. 

How is this to be brought about? 

“Optimism is fine,” you say; “but who can be an optimist 
on a sinking boat?” 


That is the heart of the whole trouble. People who’ have 


Willd Ze Hite RDA lille 
The Spirit of 1917, a Painting by L. A. Shafer 
Reprinted by permission of the U. S. Marine Corps 
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been hit—-sometimes even by conditions for which they were 
personally responsible, if they would admit it—have the 
thoroughly stupid idea that everything is far worse than it 
really is. They hold back and disdain even to help those who 
are real victims of the economic earthquake to which they have 
themselves contributed. 

Never have we had more faith in the star of America. 
We stand firmly and everlastingly behind those principles 
which have made our country what it is, and we have absolute 
faith in the common sense of the American people, when they 
are awakened to what must be “The Spirit of Nineteen-Thirty- 
Two.” 

What can music do to help in this situation? 

We feel that music may have a very vital part—an 
indispensable part—and that we have national musical assets 
which may be put to work with practically no cost and with 
a prospect of dividends of priceless value. 

What is now needed, more than anything else, is to create 
“The Spirit of Nineteen-Thirty-Two”—the spirit of courage 
and action and triumph in the minds of millions of people who 
persistently belie our land through their pessimism, their lack 
of vision, their absence of confidence and their lethargy, at a 
time when every heart and hand in all America should be 
working at top speed to insure the restoration of prosperity. 

We feel that music can do something to men and women 
which will straighten up their weakened vertebrae, stimulate 
their faltering hearts and awaken their wandering minds. 

Here is the plan. 

America has spent millions of dollars upon its bands in 
public and parochial schools. There are said to be eighteen 
thousand of these bands, with many of them finely uniformed 
and excellently drilled for marching through the streets. They 
are a great national asset which, without a penny of additional 
cost, may be now put into action for the purposes we have 
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described. fet America realize at a critical time upon her 
huge investment in school bands. 

Few men and women could see these groups of splendid 
youth, typifying the America of tomorrow, marching to nerve- 
tingling martial music, through the streets of their city, with- 
out feeling the heart beat faster or without realizing that we 
have glorious resources of young recruits in the firing line of 
the battle of life, to uphold the future of our land. 

Let us then have a day, or series of days, from October 
second to October eighth (the first week of October), for a 
grand musical patriotic festival. Let us call them “The Spirit of 
Nineteen-Thirty' Two Days.” On these days let us have 
these school bands march and counter-march daily through the 
leading business and residential thoroughfares of our cities and 
towns, playing ringing patriotic music that vibrates to the very 
foundations of the nation, until our whole land is so stimu- 
lated that new energy, new determination and new vision are 
born in every individual. Our organized youth is our tomor- 
row, our guarantee of future strength, our richest inspiration. 

“Would it work?” shouts the doubting Thomas. Any 
physician would tell him that such a spectacle would raise the 
tone, quicken the heartbeats and give new courage to prac- 
tically all who were within hearing. The marching bands in 
the huge convention hall at the Cleveland Supervisors’ Con- 
ference were the thrill of a lifetime. What American could 
fail to have his confidence restored by such a spectacle? 

If music is powerful enough to send victory-bound soldiers 
into the teeth of death, what may it not do now in the world- 
wide economic conflict? We predict that music at this time 
is of value too great to be estimated. All sensible people 
know that the depression must pass, and that it is now passing. 
What we demand is that this be accelerated through the most 
practical and accessible means possible. 

How can you help in this plan for “The Spirit of Nine- 
teenHundred Thirty-Two Days? The organized codperation 


of the great body of musical enthusiasts making up the readers 
of THE ETuDE may be of huge significance in inaugurating 
this plan. 


Therefore we make the following suggestions: 


1. Do not connect this plan with THE Etupe Music 
Macazine. It is far bigger than that. Make it 
your own plan and work for it as though it were 
all yours. 

Make it a point to agitate the plan with everyone 
you meet. Get people to talking about it. Don’t 
let people dissuade you. A bugle call or drum beat 
has won many a battle at the last moment, turn- 
ing probable defeat into sure victory. 

See your local newspapers and explain the plan to 
them. Get them to make this plan their own plan. 
Above all things, they need the restoration of 
confidence. Let them see that it is sound and sen- 
sible and in no way visionary. 

4. Get the interest of clergymen. The clergy many 
times see miles ahead of the business men. They 
will realize the great spiritual force of this plan. 

5. Visit members of the Chamber of Commerce, of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other service clubs, the 
American Legion, Veterans of the Foreign Wars, 
Boy Scouts, Loyal Legion, the clubs in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the Musical 
Clubs, and all civic altruists, and endeavor to 
induce them to act zealously and incessantly in 
concert to further the plan. 

6. When all this has been done and the desirability of 
the idea made feasible, present the plan to the 
public and parochial school authorities, who in all 
instances have shown a willingness to meet the 
demand for a great public need. 


io) 


2 


Let the days be called “The Spirit of Nineteen-Thirty-Two 
Days,” “America Awake Days,” “Confidence Days,” “New 
Prosperity Days” or whatever is locally approved. 

The more labor you, and other music workers who will 
organize with you to promote this plan, put into the project, 
the more richly you may expect to be rewarded personally 
next year, 


Musicians Everywhere:—Make immediate plans to have your rightful 
share in carrying out your part in the progressive plan outlined in the 
foregoing editorial. ‘Triumph in our national affairs can come only 
on the wings of the spirit of our land reawakened to the great future 


potentiality—the invincible power of American youth. Music has, 


Forward March! 


herein, one of its greatest opportunities in all history. Forward March! 
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NOTED AMERICAN BANDMASTERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE NUMBERS IN BOLD FACE TYPE INDICATE DELEGATES STANDING IN THE SECOND LINE. 
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1. Earl B. Hall, 2. R. F. Boyer, 3. Del Staigers, Famous Cornet Virtuoso, 4. Frank Simon, Noted Cornetist, 5. Capt. Richard B. Hayward, Toronto Concert Band, 6. Ernest 
)S. Williams, Famous Cornetist and Bandmaster, 7. Capt. Wm. J. Stannard, U. S. Army Band, 8. Lieut. Charles Benter, U. S. Navy Band, 9. Arthur Pryor, Director Pryor’s 
"Band, 10. Glenn Cliffe Bainum, Band Director Northwestern Umversity, 11. A. R. Mc Allister, Director Joliet H. S. Band, 12. Victor Grabel, Chicago Concert Band, Editor 
""“The Etude”, Band and Orchestra Department, 13. President Herbert Hoover, 14. Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor of the Goldman Band, New York, 15. Herbert L. Clarke, 
| Famous Cornet Soloist—Conductor of Long Beach Municipal Band, Calif., 16. Capt. Charles O’Neill, Sr. Ranking Bandmaster of Canada, 17. Capt. Taylor Branson, U. S. 
| Marine Band, 18. A. Austin Harding, Director-of Bands, Umv. of Ill., 19. H. N. White, 20. Lieut. J. J. Gagnier, Grenadier Guards Bands, Montreal, 
K 


“WAS IN 1924 that Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray Guggenheim of New York 
menced to underwrite the concerts of 
? Goldman Band, now given as the 
nicl Guggenheim Memorial Concerts, 
New York thus became assured of a 
did series of Free Band Concerts 
ich’ draw from fifteen to seventy-five 
iisand auditors daily throughout the 
on. In addition to this, during the 
decade, the Goldman Band has been 
frequently heard “upon the air” 
any other similar organization, and 
eby has become known to millions of 
ple in our country. Its conductor was 
January 1, 1878, in Louisville, Ken- 
. His father, a citizen of New Or- 
As, was musically trained and was an 
lomplished performer but became a 
ist. His uncles, however, were musi- 
ms of no less standing than the famous 
thers, Nahan Franko and Sam Franko, 
lose accomplishments in serious musical 
wor contributed much to the musical 
of our. country. 
a hoy Edwin Franko Goldman com- 
the study of the cornet. Later he 
a student of composition under 
nm Dvorak at the National Conserva- 
of Music. Jules Levy, the noted 
# soloist of the Gilmore Band, took 
@ Edwin as a free pupil. When he 
Seventeen he became a cornetist in 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra 
r Wolier Damrosch, where he re- 
ed for ten years and made five trans- 
ental tours. He was the youngest 
cian to hold a responsible position in 
organization. When he resigned, at 
of twenty-seven, he for thirteen 


From a (@onference with the Famous Band (@onductor 


Epwin FrRANKO GOLDMAN 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE 


years devoted his time to teaching, with 
great success. During this time he began 
to compose and publish works for the cor- 


net, 


In 1918 he established the Goldman 


Band and began giving public concerts in 


New York. 


The band immediately gained 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Ghe Band in Podern Education 


great popular favor. The first five sea- 
sons of concerts were given on the green 
of Columbia University; but the concerts 
are now given at the Mall in Central 
Park and on the grounds of New York 
University. 

Mr. Goldman is President of the Ameri- 
can Bandmaster’s Association, which is 
doing excellent constructive and regulative 
work in promoting the interests of bands 
and in the development of band music in 
public schools. 


HE educational influence of the band 
in modern life must be regarded 
from at least two viewpoints; 

1. Its influence upon the great public 
which, through attendance at band 
concerts or over the radio, hears in- 
spiring and enobling music; 

2. Its influence upon the thousands and 
thousands of young men and young 
women who join bands, notably 
school bands, and experience the in- 
valuable mental and social discipline 
that the study of band instruments, 
as well as the routine of a band or- 
ganization, affords. 

Strange to say, very few tax-payers 
have any idea how widespread is the band 
movement in public education and how 
seriously the educators of today regard 
the disciplinary value of these bands in 
public and private schools. At first they 
were frankly introduced as a kind of 
school extra-curricular incumbrance, tol- 
erated by the teachers only because the 
band was looked upon as a good publicity 
stunt for the school. Gradually, however, 
the teachers had so many evidences of the 
educational possibilities of the band that 
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they now very generally and heartily sup- 
port the band work. 


Acquiring the Habit 

N THE CASE of the public in gen- 

eral, it is the band rather than the 
orchestra which usually affords the first 
contact with good music. That is, far 
more bands than orchestras are heard by 
the people. It is much easier to organize 
and to train a band than an orchestra, and 
the band gets results more quickly. This 
by no means is a disparagement of the 
work of the orchestra, which of course 
occupies a distinct place. My experience 
of playing for ten years in a great orches- 
tra revealed that the reason why the band 
makes such rapid progress, as compared 
with the orchestra, probably rests in the 
very long training required to acquire profi- 
ciency on the stringed instruments. This 
does not mean that virtuosity upon the 
wind instruments does not require long 
practice; but the violin and the other 
stringed instruments cannot be played 
beautifully and with rich tones, without 
years and years of practice. With some 
of the wind instruments a rather surpris- 
ing proficiency can be acquired in half a 
year; and in a year or two years really 
excellent players may be produced, if the 
right talent and material and instruction 
are available. 

For this reason the bands in high 
schools and colleges are usually better 
than the orchestras. They are certainly 
more spectacular, with their uniforms, 
shining instruments and prancing. drum 
majors; and thus they catch the imagina- 
tion of the thousands. If the school can 
cultivate a fine symphony orchestra, it is 
doing a splendid piece of work. The or- 
chestra appeals to one type of student 
and the band to another; but with the 
great body of students the band is almost 
always the more popular. 

The student should not be content with 
merely playing his instrument in the band. 
He should aspire to using it also as a 
solo instrument. Even the bass tuba can 
be played as a solo instrument. I have 
one tuba player in my band who can exe- 
cute fluently upon his resounding instru- 
ment all of the variations and rapid pas- 
sages which my _ solo cornetist, Del 
Staigers, can play. The tuba is to the 
band what the double bass is to the or- 
chestra. Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
like Dragonetti and others, was a virtuoso 
upon the so-called “bull-fiddle”’ When 
he received his degree of Doctor of Music 
from Harvard University, he did not reply 
with an address but played a solo upon 
the bass viol. 

At the present time there is more and 
more playing of wind instruments for solo 
purposes. At the National Band Contests 
there are also contests for the playing of 
solo instruments and small ensemble 
groups. This represents a decided ad- 
vance in the attitude toward the possi- 
bilities of band instruments. 


The Piano and Musicianship 

O BAND MEMBER should be con- 

tent with merely tooting away upon 
his own instrument, without making a 
study of music as a whole. For this pur- 
pose the piano is of indispensable value. I 
would make the study of the piano obli- 
gatory upon all who expect to rise above 
the mediocre in band playing. The reason, 
of course, is that the wind instrument 
player plays only one line of notes, like 
one thread in a tapestry. The pianist has 
to play enough parts at one time to give 
him a picture of the tapestry as a whole. 
The piano is an immense help and time- 
saver to the student in the band, and he 
will become a far more valuable member 
of his organization if he can play it suff- 
ciently well to enable him to comprehend 


the relation of his instrument to the tone- 
mass as a whole. He should, of course, 
study also harmony and musical history, 
if he aspires to become anything more 
than a mere tyro. More than this, he will 
find that the more he knows about these 
fascinating subjects, the more he will get 
from his work in the band. 


Changing Instruments 


| pp HOLE THE PAST few years the 
band has, been fairly well stabilized 
in its instrumentation. The American 
Bandmasters’ Association has worked in- 
defatigably to secure recognition for a 
standard form of instrumentation, and 
publishers have codperated with it by print- 
ing works which comply with these speci- 
fications. Yet there will be always indi- 
viduals who will want to change these 
standards. 

Take the case of the trumpet and the 
cornet. Up to 1896 the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra had no trumpets. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra used them, 
as did Dr. Damrosch, and in that year 
they were also introduced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the scores for years 
had called for trumpets instead of cornets. 
The trumpet has a sharper, more pene- 
trating tone than the cornet. Each in- 
strument is equally valuable in its place. 
The trumpet is more of a “rhythmic” 
than a solo instrument. That is, its chief 
use in scores is to “cut” through the tone 
mass and mark the rhythm. Of course 
it may be used also for solo purposes and 
at times does become a beautiful solo in- 
strument. But in the older symphonies 
the trumpet played a rhythmic back- 
ground of regulated toots almost like the 
drum part. The trumpet is not nearly so 
flexible as the cornet. In the modern 
concert band I advocate the use of the 
cornet for the first parts and the trumpet 
for the rhythmic second parts. In other 
words I would have the trumpet in the 
band play the same type of part for which 
it was used in the classical orchestra. 
Many French composers for the orches- 
tra (Meyerbeer, Saint Saéns and others) 
used both cornets and trumpets in their 
orchestrations. 

To the group of instruments approved 
by the American Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion additions may be made from time to 
time; but the tone-mass now secured is 
finely balanced and adequate. The Italian 
bands, for instance, use Sarrusophones; 
but these are so near to the oboe that we 
have virtually the same effect in perhaps 
more refined form. The German bands use a 
Fliigelhorn, which is larger than a cornet 
and has a still more mellow tone, but the 
adoption of this instrument in America 
seems unlikely. The Heckelphon, which 
was revived by Richard Strauss, for a 
peculiar effect in his “Salome,” always 
seemed to me like a bad bassoon. I see 
no reason for its addition to the band. 
However, the rivalry between some school 
bands is so great that they vie with each 
other in the addition of bizarre instru- 
ments so that they may boast of the rare 
organization of their bands. This some- 
times becomes very amusing to musicians. 
If they had their own way, some of the 
youngsters would introduce a_ kitchen 
stove, if thereby they could outpoint one 
of their rival bands. 


Metal Instruments 


HEN THE'GREAT French flutist, 

Georges Barrere, came to America 
to play in the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, he brought ridicule upon himself 
by insisting upon playing a silver flute. 
Now one seldom sees a wooden flute, ex- 
cept as a museum piece. So far as tone 
itself is concerned, it is rather generally 
conceded that the material of which an 
instrument is made does not affect the 


sound of instruments of this nature. The 
shape, the length and the bore are the 
things which determine the tone. 

Metal instruments are, however, more 
durable than wooden ones. Wood cracks 
and warps, and the holes spread. The 
mechanism of metal instruments is also 
usually better and more accurate. We 
now have metal oboes and metal bas- 
soons, which may come into vogue. 
Another advantage, which a complete 
complement of metal instruments in the 
band would probably have, would be 
that temperature changes would affect 
the metal instruments alike, whereas a 
band composed of partly wood instru- 
ments and partly metal instruments 
might have its pitch made slightly uncer- 
tain by sudden changes in temperature. 
The more I see of the possibilities cf 
metal instruments, the more I become ccn- 
vinced that the band of the future will 
probably be an all-metal band, save the 
percussion and harp. It is even probable 
that the so-called woodwind instruments 
in the orchestras may become metal. 


The Seating of the Band 


HE INCOMPARABLE John Philip 

Sousa hit upon the idea of turn- 
ing the bass tuba around so that the 
bell, or opening, of the instrument would 
face frontward. This also contributed 
somewhat to the ease with which the in- 
strument could be played; and in the 
new form it is now known as the Sousa- 
phone. The greatest advantage is in 
the direction of the sound. Sousa was a 
master at this. When leading the Stars 
and Stripes Forever, it was his custom to 
bring the cornets and trombones, and also 
the piccolos, out to the front when the 
last section of the march was played. As 
far as the piccolos were concerned, this 
may have been merely a matter of good 
showmanship, since, with an instrument 
of the woodwind type, the sound comes 
largely through the holes and not through 
the bell. With the cornets, trumpets and 
trombones, however, the sound was di- 
rected and delivered right at the face of 
the audience and its reception by the 
hearers was greatly intensified. 

In recording studios the matter of the 
position of the instruments was once a 
great problem. The introduction of the 
highly sensitive microphones has some- 
what altered this; but still the relative 
distance from the microphone, of the in- 
struments of different groups is very 
important. For this and similar reasons I 
am convinced that more and more con- 
sideration will be given to the placing 
of the performers in the concert band. I 
would have the openings of all bell in- 
struments face directly to the front. The 
effect would be that of an organ-like 
choir, and it would be very much easier 
to regulate the tonal mass. 


Percussion 
DERCUSSION is a matter. of vital 
importance in every band. The in- 
struments must be of the first class. Any 
old drum or cymbal or xylophone will not 


do. Only the best is good enough in these 
days. I have more trouble in getting 
good percussion men than any other 


players in my band. The men somehow 
get the idea that they are entitled or 
even expected to interpolate some kind of 
a free phantasy into their performance. 
They think that they can help the part by 
improvisation and embellishment. It is 
a most difficult thing to get a drummer 
to play just what is written and nothing 
else. A good drummer ought also to be a 
fine musician. He, of all players in the 
band, should also play the piano well and 
should study music through that means. 
Drummers can not “fake” for me. The 
drum section can make or break a band, 


THE ETUL 


The Weakness of the Average Be 


HE WEAKNESS of the aver 

band is not in the solo parts, 
usually in the middle parts. In 
bands every student thinks that, if he 
not playing solo cornet, trumpet or tr 
bone, he is not the leader. The best be 
is the one in which there is the m 
uniformity of efficiency in all parts. 
a matter of discipline it might be a f 
plan to change the players in the 
bands around, not so much to gi 
the players an equal chance as to 
the band a chance. At the great nat 
contests at which I have been a judge 
find that the judges size up a band b 
all-around excellence and not by the 
cellence of a few gifted solo players. 


be 


The Living Band Coming Back 

MONG MANY PEOPLE 

seems to be the silly idea the 
radio will displace the living band. 
mechanical contrivance for the disser 
tion of sound can take, in the long 
the place of living performers. 
serve to advertise the living perfec 
perhaps better than any other medit 
Today, however, the public has le 
by the means of the radio, to discri 
and to know what is really good. 
this reason there is less and less roo 
mediocrity. Many of the professio 
of twenty-five years ago would be laug 
at if presented side by side with 
performers of today. This is the ag 
giant proficiency. Nevertheless, y 
we have the ideals of the sublin 
performances of the virtuoso always 
fore us, the real need is a more 
diffused playing of instruments by peo 
who go into music for music’s sake ¢ 
not as a profession. This will come 
there will be with it a wider demand. 
teachers capable of teaching these 
sary amateurs. 

The living band will be demanded by 
public which is coming to know 
about music than ever before. If 
were not the case my audiences in 
York would not have grown incr 
ingly larger each year during 
very time when the radio was being 
troduced. At the same time the respot 
bility for the living band rests also 
the performers themselves. I am 
fied in my own mind that there 
thousands of performers out of work \ 
are responsible for their own unfortut 
condition, because of a disastrous ow 
upon their own professional work. 
of these men looked upon themselves 
“business musicians.” They were 
terested in music nearly so much as 
were interested in earning a living 
of it. They jobbed themselves out, 
as plumbers and plumbers’ appre 
were jobbed out. They filled a c 
blew when their time came, but # 
their interest in music as an art cea 
They gave grudgingly of their tin 
rehearsals, whether they were emp 
or unemployed, and their whole 
seemed to revolve around the pay 
Well, it takes the public just so loi 
realize instinctively that the very sou 
gone out of music of that sort. 
public does not respond to concer 
this kind; the politicians who con 
engagements of bands sense this; ar 
musicians, much to their wonder 
lose their jobs. Music is an art, and # 
is no room in it for the man who { 
himself on the level of a day labo 

The late John Philip Sousa, whe 
a real artist until the day of his 
had a great contempt for the so: 
“business musician.” He believed 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” | 
sensible people do; but he also 
that the moment anyone in the fi 
music begins to think of 
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i Introduction 

HIS SERIES of articles is designed 

for the music lover at large, who 
' will find therein much fascinating 
| valuable information concerning the 
fors of musical structure. Therefore I 
fe tried to adopt a simple, intimate dic- 
j, not disdaining homely metaphor, and 
st thereby to establish a cordial under- 
ding and friendship with my readers. 
Sut I feel that at the core the essays 
| addressed also to the professional 
ician and earnest student; for my aim 
been (possibly for the first time in 
ic history) to place every item of theo- 
al knowledge upon .an unassailable 
yitific basis; to substitute facts for com- 
Gent tradition and theories often obscure 
uncertain, not to correct errors—for 
are no actual errors in the rules and 
actions we have been taught for ages 
. The instinct (that intuitive recogni- 
of nature’s laws) of bygone genera- 
of theorists was nearly infallible; 
they seem to have lacked is that 
trenchant statement of facts, with 
r demonstration, which can come only 
A a positive scientific source, and which 
le can make the education of the stu- 
t rapid, unhindered, free from uncer- 
and contradiction. 
Ow we go on with the story :— 


HE MAJORITY of students and 
music lovers of an inquiring mind 
‘no factor of musical material that 
es their curiosity and wonder so 
diately and persistently as does the 
Its paramount importance in com- 
n, and the apparently unaccountable 
rity of its formation (I refer to 
o-called natural scale) afford suffi- 
excuse for this curiosity and the 
*e to solve its mystery. And this at- 
‘is not peculiar to present-day stu- 
‘who manifest increasing eagerness 
netrate the secrets of the tone-art, 
s existed for centuries. 

uld a student approach me with a 
st that I offer an explanation of the 
of the scale, I must first stipulate 
he state, explicitly, which scale he 
for a moment’s reflection will 
that there are a fairly large number 
fferent scales. 


ition of the Term “Scale” 

DEFINITION of this musical 
term is exceedingly simple and ac- 
€: any series of tones arranged pro- 
vely im intervals of whole steps or 
teps is a scale (tone-ladder). Oc- 
one of these intervals is in- 
to one-and-a-half steps, but the 
betical order of the notes is not 
The number of possible com- 
of successive whole and half 
obviously very great, and a multi- 
bf different scales may be, and are, 
(I have read somewhere that 
cio Busoni, that meticulous and in- 
le explorer of the undiscovered 
lities of tone-combination, con- 


y Varieties of Scales 

SE many possible scales, there 
2 some half-dozen that are well 
nd in constant use: there is the 


I. How We Get 


the Natural Scale 


By Percy Gortscuius, Mus. Doc. 


The First of a Series of Notable Articles by the Renowned Theorist, Dr. Percy Goetschius, for many years 


major scale (sounded, in C major, on 
the white keys of the piano) ; there are the 
three forms of minor—the harmonic, the 
descending melodic, and the ascending 


from D to D (along the white keys), and 
therefore indirectly related to our D minor, 
ascending form, but with C4 instead of 
C#—which signifies, “without a leading- 


DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


melodic form of the minor scale; the 
chromatic scale, in which every progres- 
sive interval is the half step (played on 
all the keys, white and black); also the 
fortunately rare “whole-tone’ or whole 
step scale, in which only six letters appear, 
one being necessarily skipped. Besides 
these, there are a few abnormal scales, 
identified with the Turks, Hungarians, 
Spanish, and so forth, which derive their 
characteristic, weird effect from the use 
of the one-and-a-half step intervals, and 
which are rather of ethnological or his- 
toric interest than of technical or the- 
oretical importance. Further, we find some 
incomplete scales, like the five-tone scale 
distinctive of Scotch melodies, and the tet- 
rachords (four-tone scales) of the ancient 
Greeks. And, notably, there are the 
ecclesiastic “modes” or scales of medieval 
music, cunningly devised, and so fascinat- 
ing in their curious contradiction of the 
principles which govern modern musical 
usage, that they merit at least brief de- 
scription here. The ecclesiastic modes or 
scales were obtained by adhering to the 
great, intuitively accepted major form 
(the white keys, for example), but start- 
ing at different points; thus,, the 
Ionian, corresponding to our major, run- 
ning from C to C; the Dorian, running 


tone;” the Phrygian, from E to E (a sort 
of E minor, descending form, with lowered 
second step—F4—the “Neapolitan 6th” of 
modern harmony); the Lydian, from F to 
F, like F major with a raised fourth step 
(an example of which may be seen in 
Chopin’s Mazurka, Op. 56, No. 2, measures 
53 to 68); the Mirolydian, from G to G 
(G major without its leading-tone) ; and 
the Aeolian, from A to A, corresponding 
exactly to our descending minor form— 
and often, quite erroneously, cited as the 
origin of our minor. And these were not 
all, for several “plagal” and otherwise 
modified forms were added to these six 
chief modes. 

Now, of all the possible scales, there is 
only one fundamental or natural scale, 
namely, our major—which emerges forth- 
right and inevitably consistent with Na- 
ture’s law; all the others, by whatever 
name known, or to whatever technical pur- 
poses applied, are simply modified forms 
of this natural one—modified by the appli- 
cation of the extremely important orna- 
menting principle of altered scale-steps, a 
process which is so far-reaching and signif- 
icant in its uses and results, that we must 
devote a whole chapter to its exposition in 
a later article. 

Therefore, this is the scale, or group of 
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related tones, whose origin we wish to 
fathom; at any rate, we must begin, ob- 
viously, with this one. 


Relation of ‘Scale’ to “Key” 


EPEATED efforts to demonstrate 

and account for the apparently ir- 
regular form of the natural scale, on the 
part of music theorists during past cen- 
turies, have led to no simple conclusive 
solution; and the reason for this is that 
they have devoted their efforts to the scale 
itself, as if that were the primary factor, 
ignoring the fact that the actual primary 
original factor is the key, and that all 
melody, including the scale (which is 
merely one of countless “melodies”), is 
derived from the key. It is, consequently, 
necessary first to define the origin of the 
key—to go farther back than the scale, 
which is a result, and not an independent 
fundamental unit. 

In order to demonstrate the formation 
of the key, it is unavoidably necessary to 
make a brief excursion into the realm of 
mathematics. This is in no sense incon- 
sistent with the essence of music. The 
law of nature is the law of all life. Pytha- 
goras said, “In the Universe all is Number 
and Order.” The aeroplane must start 
from the ground; and the amount of math- 
ematics involved in enabling the plane 
to soar through the air with the freedom 
and grace of a bird is truly stupendous. 
Our mathematical journey shall be mdde 
as brief as possible, for music is mathe- 
matics only at its base. 


The Key as a Family of Tones 
HE MOST fitting name I have ever 
found for the key is a family of 
tones. Nature gathers tones into groups 
in strict and inevitable accordance with 
the law of “relation,” congeniality, affinity, 
unity of purpose, in a word, harmony of 
spirit; for these are the conditions that 
normally obtain in good, ideal families, in 
carefully organized clubs, or in any suc- 
cessful and harmonious community. So 
the very first step in our research must be 
the clear definition of the relations that 
exist between tones, and the comparison of 

the varying degrees of these relations. 


Origin of the Key 

HE SENSATION of tone is pro- 

duced, within the ear, by the very 
rapid vibration or quivering of the air; a 
speed of about 440 pulses or waves in a 
second of time transmits the sensation of 
a1 (the third string of the violin). The 
string is firmly tightened, so that the ve- 
locity of vibration shall be regular and 
constant. The number of vibrations there- 
fore determines the pitch, or. name, of the 
tone; hence we say that a tone is repre- 
sented by a number, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the “relation” of one tone to 
another is defined, prosaically, by the 
simple comparison of the respective rates 
of vibratory speed; not, be it well under- 
stood, by the comparison of the numbers 
themselves, but of their ratio to one an- 
other; for it is rather a question of 
quality than of quantity. Taking for ex- 
ample the tone c (middle c), the sensory 
product of about 262 vibrations, and com- 
paring it with one of just double this 
rate of speed (524), we find that the latter 
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sounds an octave higher. The ratio is 
1:2, obviously the simplest in nature; the 
two vibratory motions are fundamentally 
identical; there can be no conflict of 
sound-waves, because each stroke of the 
slower pulse exactly agrees with every 
other stroke of the quicker pulse; one 
pulse is thrown in between the pulses of 
the other. The sensory results are con- 
sequently so very similar that a tone and 
its octave are regarded, in all phases of 
musical practice, as identical, and they 
take the same letter-name. The “upper” 
one of the two tones merely sounds clearer 
or brighter, and is therefore called, by 
analogy, “higher.” 

(The terms higher and lower, as applied 
to tones, are evidently based upon analogy 
and not upon physical fact. For, as Berlioz 
says in one of his essays: “the distinctions 
higher and lower depend solely upon the 
distance from the center of the earth; a 
high object is farther from the center 
than a lower one.” Since tones are purely 
sensations and not physical objects, it is 
clear that this distinction cannot correctly 
be applied to them. The key-board of the 
piano is, and must be, perfectly level; 
hence it is anomalous to speak of the 
right-end tones as “higher,” and those of 
the left end as “lower.” The natural anal- 
ogy, recognized universally, is best ac- 
counted for by the fact that the “higher” 
tone results from a higher rate of vibra- 
tory speed; or by the fact that it results 
from greater tension, which is naturally 
associated with every physical movement 
upward. Some theorists insist on the 
terms “acute” and “grave;” but the cur- 
rent names, “high” and “low,” are so na- 
tural and popular that we shall retain 
them here, as a matter of course.) 

In other words, then, C is C wherever 
you find it—high or low. Beethoven be- 
gins his Overture to “Egmont” with the 
tone F—nothing but F—sounded by every 
instrument of his orchestra, from the 
“low” double-bass F, through the F’s of 
the horns, violins, oboes, to the “high” F 
of the flutes. But it is no more than the 
one tone, F, in various shades of bright- 
ness and somberness. The function of the 
octave is limited exclusively to duplica- 
tion. If you strike the tones C-E-G with 
the left hand, on the piano, and then 
strike the same tones C-E-G with the 
right hand, an octave higher, no structural 
addition has been made; nothing more than 
some increase in volume, and an infusion 
of brighter luster. 

This, then, the octave, is the closest tone- 
relation, the most absolute tone-affinity. 
It is, so to speak, too good to be of actual 
structural use, since merely adding oc- 
taves, above or below, to a tone, conduces 
to no other result than a kind of erect 
flagpole, which has little or no architec- 
tural significance—height and depth, but 
no breadth. 
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“Liszt wishes the pupil to play with the 
fleshy part of the finger-tips and desires 
that the fingers be kept neither too ex- 
tended nor too curved. 

“In this way the sound is pure, full and 
round. 

“He wishes octaves to be played always 
and without exception from the wrist— 
without the use of the arm—and is par- 
ticular that the wrists rise and fall with 
an easy motion. He wishes an irreproach- 
able equality of tones, attaching great im- 
portance to this point. There must be 
no difference of tone quality between the 
attacks of the thumb and the fourth fin- 
ger. Exercises should be practiced slowly 


The True Basic Interval of Tone- 
Combinations 

N ORDER tto gain architectural re- 
I sults, the plan must be widened out, 
so as to embrace other degrees of tone- 
relation, which, though still cohesive and 
unified, will disclose sufficient differentia- 
tion to constitute distinguishable material 
for the building of an actual expanded 
tone-structure. 

So we turn to the next of the simple 
ratios, 1:3 (or 2:3, which is practically 
identical, as shown previously). Two strings 
vibrating in this ratio produce the so- 
called perfect fifth; for example, C (262) 
and G (393). It can be located on the 
piano keyboard by counting upward seven 
half-steps. 

This new interval is therefore the true 
beginning and all-embracing basis of the 
entire elaborate complex of tone-associa- 
tion. It is a perfectly harmonious union, 
the closest relation beyond the unison or 
octave, and still sufficiently different in its 
pitch-effect to assure the quality of an in- 
dependent factor, admitting of combina- 
tion into new harmonic forms. So close 
is the relation that one cannot hear the 
one (C) without thinking of the other 
(G), and, in the great majority of chords, 
where the one is present the other will be 
found in its company; the perfect fifth 
thus naturally and inevitably pervades all 
normal music. 


Elinor of the Key 


HE VERY first use to which this 

basic interval is put, in musical de- 
velopment, is the formation of the key— 
the tone-community within which all the 
evolutions of tone-association are to be 
consummated. The head of the family 
(keynote, or tonic) may be any tone— 
anyone may organize a club. Adopting C 
as the keynote, it follows from the above 
that this tone will elect G (his perfect 5th) 
first of all, as next member. G will in 
like manner draw in his tone-affinity (per- 
fect fifth), D. D will bring A into the 
“family,” and A proposes, and elects, E. 
These five (C, G, D, A, E) form the 
inner circle (or as I have called it, the 
nucleus) of the key of C. They are, as it 
were, the charter members. They are the 
tones of the 5-tone “Scotch” scale, and 
in none of their combinations is there any 
interval smaller than the whole step, 
which, though appreciably dissonant, is 
not disagreeable enough to provoke unde- 
sirable conflict. (The whole steps appear 
between C and D, D and E, G and A). 
But to these five are added two other 
(extra) tones, one at the bottom (F, a 
perfect 5th below C) and one at the top 
(B, a perfect fifth beyond E), in a wider 
circle, which brings the number of mem- 
bers up to seven, i order to’ fill out the 
octave scale, Thus: 
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Note that the two extra tones, F and B, 
introduce the half-step into the community 
(between F and E, and C and B), which 
is so much more stridently dissonant that 
it automatically inhibits the addition of 
any other extra tones to these seven; for 
example, a perfect fifth beyond the highest 
B would be F#—a tone so boldly antago- 
nistic to the low F that the two cannot be 
tolerated together in the same community ; 
and if this leaves the question open, ‘““Why 
not discard the F instead of the F#?” the 
answer is that F is so intimately related 
to the keynote itself that its place in the 
key is absolutely assured. Note also, that 
the keynote is not the Jowermost tone in 
the whole group (as might be deemed im- 
perative) but the second tone from the 
bottom. The reasons for this are clearly 
indicated in the foregoing demonstration: 
it is the lowermost tone of the nucleus. 


The Scale Identical with the Key 

HESE seven tones, then, 

the key (or family, or club) of C; 

and they are the seven tones of the nat- 

ural scale. Simply place them closer 

together by using the octave-relation, in a 

row of progressive pitches (whole step 

and half step intervals) and the scale 
stands revealed. Thus: 


3-4 5 6 2 eS 


wh.st. ia st. ee wh. st, wh.st. whst. test. 


Cc D E F 6 A Boa. 
This answers every question which has 
puzzled students for ages: “Why are 
there just seven tones in the Scale?” 


“Why are they arranged irregularly in 
distances of whole- and half-steps?” “Why 
are the half-steps between tones 3-4, 7-8?” 
The one sweeping answer, almost silly in 
its simplicity, is: “Because it ts so; be- 
cause, when you place the seven tones of 
the key in a close row, if comes out that 
zay, and could come out in no other way.” 

So this, then, is the scale as defined by 
natural law—the natural scale. And since 
it is in accurate accord with the workings 
of nature’s immutable law, we need not 
wonder that the imstinct of our forerun- 
ners recognized this relation, and soon 
adopted this association of tones in a scale, 
even long before they had a clear concep- 
tion of the reasons for it. They istinc- 
tively perceived the validity of both the 
octave and the perfect fifth. 

Another method of making this clear to 
the student is worth suggesting. Should 
the student ask you, “Why is there an A 


A Lesson from Liszt in 1332 


By Istpor PHILiPp 


From “Liszt the Pédagogue,” from Piano Lessons Given in 1832 to 
Mme. Auguste Boissier 


and the pupil must always listen to his 
own playing with the greatest possible 
attention. 

“Be patient with yourself,’ Liszt often 
says. ‘All technical difficulties resolve 
themselves into a certain number of funda- 
mental passages which are the key to all 
and which should be properly varied. 
Practice technic for at least two hours— 
especially octaves. The latter must be 
played in scales, with equality of tone, 
and with supple, flexible wrists; and each 
scale should start pianissimo and end for- 
tissimo, and vice versa. Above all, avoid 
stiffness and tension.’ 

“Liszt has the pupil first study octaves 


repeated on the same keys, playing rapidly 
and with relaxed wrists, then octaves in 
arpeggios. Next the student must study 
trills in which each pair of fingers trills 
while the other fingers are held down on 
the keys. ‘One must above all be master 
of one’s fingers,’ says Liszt. ‘One should 
have a relaxed, easy, natural expression. 
I despise affectations and mannerisms. . . . 
You can easily realize that to express 
everything that one feels there must be no 
obstacles of any kind; one must have such 
an evenly developed technic and such a 
wide range of nuances and dynamics that 
hesitancies are impossible. One must study 
the scales with separate hands, playing 


constitute, 
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in C major?”, your reply, “Because t 
is a D there.” For D-A is the per 
fifth, the basic interval of tone-affi 
the Damon and Pythias of music. W 
the one is, the other is very likely to 
If the student pursues his query, ‘* 
why is there a D there?” you ans 
“Because there is a G in C major,” 
so on. Or, negatively, if he asks, 
is there no Ab in C major?” you ar 
“Because there is no Db there.” 4 
There is still another illustration 
formation of a key, which I cannot 
to add, namely, the entire sphere 
numerable tones represent an in 
chain, each link of which is a perf 
from its neighbors. Thus (to note 
small segment of the chain) : 


Key of F 
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The key consists of any seven cont*g 
links of the great chain, the lower 
but one of which is the keynote. 
student may verify this, from the 
going example, in which the keys 
F, and A are marked off. 

It may be necessary, to foreste 
cism, to admit that in the inexorabl 
entific location of these pitches th 
slight discrepancies For instance 
whole-step from C to D is a trifle 
called comma) larger than that 
D and E. But this and other diser 
are so slight as to be negligible; a 
our universal equalized temperament 
ing), they disappear entirely, 
Furthermore, where in violin play: 
in singing, the discrepancy may be 
the harmonic instinct of the pe 

“accommodates” and removes ao 
sirable consequences. 

Finally, no reference has been m 
the much-exploited “overtones,” be 
is wholly superfluous to do so. 
practical. function of the overton 
qualify the timbre (tone-color) of ¥ 
tone-producing media; wherever they 
to dictate (and skate do confirrr 
aggregation of the tone scale, they 
prove the unity of nature, the inter 
ing of all the manifold units of the i 
cate musical apparatus. | 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS 
MR. GOETSCHIUS’ ARTICI 


1. Name six scales in usage to 

2. In what countries ts the whol 
scale used in the folk songs? 

3. Why is a succession of octave 1 
uninteresting ? 

4. Which are the “charter 
in the scale and why? 

5. Why are there jest seven 
the scale? 


them slowly for an hour three 
times a day if possible. Practice s 
thirds and sixths, and also practice 
arpeggios using diminished 
chords.’ ” 


“The aim of art is neither gain not 
The true aim of art is to teach, ig 
gradually the spirit of humanity, in ¢ 
to serve in the highest sou 
as Wagner says by the mouth | 
repentant Kundry in the third | 
‘Parsifal.’”—VINCENT D’INDY. 8 
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he Romance of Ole Bul 


By Laura Remick Copp 


d when he played the atmosphere 

1s filled with magic and the ear 

ught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 

tose music had so wierd a sound, 

e hunted stag forgot to bound, 

e leaping rivulet backward rolled, 

e birds came down from bush and tree, 
e dead came from beneath the sea, 

e maiden to the harper’s knee! 


HUS WROTE Henry W. Long- 
fellow of that never-to-be-forgotten 
wizard of the bow, Ole Bull, known 

| loved not only in his own country but 
many lands, 


Art of universal appeal 


MUSIC ROOM IN OLE BULL’S NOR’ 
WEGIAN VILLA AT LYSOEN 


i everyone irrespective of land or clime. 
reat loving personality drew all. For 
iration he sought nature and she, re- 
ing her deepest, loveliest moods in these 
nate communings, amply repaid his 
‘ch. Listening in the woods to the 
isic of Norway’s beautiful waterfalls he 
tht the Hulder—the spirit of the North 

this was the indefinable quality, the 
ness in his playing, that had never 
| heard before. Trolls and elfs of that 
Northland wooed by his bow came 
in fantastic beauty and whimsical 
fiousness and lent their magic. 

hrough his friendship with Chopin, 
Bull met George Sand who has given 
“Malgrétout” a charming account of 
effect of Ole Bull’s playing. And his 
ic found response in the hearts of peo- 
ecause he culled it from the hearts of 
people, bringing back from his many 
Heys to the interior of the country 
beautiful folk songs. 


Fantasies from Old Norway 

J ERGELAND, the Norwegian poet, 
wrote, “The greatest marvel is that 
is brought Norway home to Norse- 
‘Most people knew the folk songs and 
S but were ashamed to admire them. 
these homely melodies have suddenly 
gleam like stars, and the people 
e to feel that they, 'too, have jewels 
own.” Ole Bull loved his country. 
. Norway was forever the sagaland, 
nd of vikings and heroes, the land 
zurd and Briinnehilde. Their inspira- 


tion was upon him and his keenly sensitive 
temperament felt “that night of saga let- 
ting down its dreams of earth.” 

Like Edward Grieg, his fellow musician, 
townsman and great friend, Ole Bull was 
descended from a Scottish emigrant family 
that had settled at Bergen, Norway, where 
the violinist was born, February 5th, 1810. 
His father was a physician. Some mem- 
bers of the family being musical, string 
quartets were often played in the family 
circle and, as a boy, he became familiar 
with the compositions of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. Without instruction he 
learned to play so well that he could take 
part in these concerts and later became 
first violinist in a public orchestra. At 
first Paulsen, a Dane, taught the little 
genius who later studied with a pupil of 
Baillot, a Swede named Lundholm, a recent 
comer to Bergen. In the main, however, 
he was self-taught and had such marked 
individuality that it was a problem to in- 
struct him, 

Ole Bull’s father did not approve of a 
musical career for his son and sent him, 
after he had finished at the grammar school 
at Bergen, to the University of Christiania 
(now Oslo) to study theology. But very 
soon the young man became the conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society there and later 
seems to have been mixed up in some 
political agitation. At all events he sud- 
denly left the country and went to Cassel, 
having an ardent desire to see and hear 
the famous violinist, Spohr; after a short 
stay there and at Gottingen he returned to 
Norway and gave concerts at Bergen and 
Trondhjem. ; 


Paganini Points the Road 


N 1831 at Paris Ole Bull first heard 
Paganini, and the wizardry of this 
great Italian virtuoso so impressed him that 
he threw himself at once with the greatest 
vigor into serious study. Financial. diffi- 
culties were pressing and, as pride kept 
him from asking further assistance from 
his father, a terrific struggle ensued and 
finally illness. A benevolent Parisian lady 
whose granddaughter he later married for- 
tunately befriended him and nursed him 
back to life. Then came the first Paris 
concert with Cho- 
pin and Ernst as 
assisting artists. It 
was a great sutc- 
cess. Eianicie 
crowned him 
artist. ; 
Italy was the 
next country to 
conquer; that done, 
his life work was 
begun. From now 
on he traveled over 
the world carrying 
all before him and 
everywhere creat- 
ing a perfect furor. 
Tall, of athletic 
build, with large 
blue eyes and rich 
flaxen hair, he was 
the imagination’s 
prototype of a true 
Norseman. In his 
mauner was an in- 
definable som e- 
thing that acted 
with almost mag- 
netic power on 
those he met. Ever 
a picturesque, com- 
pelling personality ! 


A FOUNTAIN STATUE OF OLE BULL AT 


BERGEN, 


He toured America repeatedly and, hav- 
ing married Miss Sara Thorp, an American, 
lived here in Cambridge occupying the 
former home of the poet, James Russell 
Lowell. The greatness and nobility of the 
man’s nature was felt by all and he drew 
distinguished people to him—not only 
musicians, but great thinkers, poets and 
statesmen as well. Bismarck, Von Moltke, 
Kossuth and Longfellow were his friends. 
Liszt, whom it is said he resembled, Chopin 
and Mendelssohn were like brothers to 
him, 

Having amassed a considerable fortune 
frequent visits were made to his native land, 
and a beautiful country home near Bergen 
on the Island of Lysoen, called Isle of 
Light, was established. The spacious 
music room is hung with many pictures 
and with programs of his American concert 
tours. It is decorated and furnished in 
oddly contrasting styles, oriental forms and 
figures blended with European. 

Visiting Norway in 1850 Ole Bull 
founded the National Theater in Bergen 
with Ibsen, later succeeded by Bjornson, as 
director, 


Gifts Gone Astray 
IS PASSIONATE love for the 


| north and his countrymen led him to 
conceive an idea whereby they might es- 
cape the abject poverty many of them were 
enduring in their native land. The plan 
was to found a Norwegian colony, called 
Olean, in this country. With that in mind 
he bought 125,000 acres of land in Penn- 
sylvania; but although he was naturally 
shrewd he fell among thieves who robbed 
and swindled him. An involving lawsuit 
followed. However he_resumed traveling 
to make up his heavy losses. 

In various Bergen museums are to be 
found mementoes of Ole Bull. His grand 
piano is in the Rasmus Meyer Picture Gal- 
lery, his ring and violin in the Industrial 
Arts Museum. The gold band is an unique 
one! Two miniature bears support a seal 
upon which is engraved a measure of music 
or rather a clef—and a few notes with the 
words Tak-nomo. Ole Bull’s Cellini- 
Gasparo da Salo violin, as the valuable in- 
strument is designated “Skjaenket til Ber- 
gens By af Tru 
Sara Bull og Dat- 
ter Olea at opbe- 
vares i det Vest- 
landske Kunst-in- 
dustriu - musaeum 
under Vaergenial 
af Bergens Ord- 
forer Kunst indus- 
trimusaeets Direktr 
sanst de Herrer 
John Lund og 
Walter E. Colton, 
August, 1902. The 
placard is given in 
Norwegian and 
translated reads, 
“Given to the city 
of Bergen by Sara 
Bull and daughter, 
Olea, to be kept in 
the Art and Indus- 
trial Museum 
under surveillance 
of the chairman of 
the Bergen Mu- 
seum.” 

The decoration is 
carried out in a 
very’ original and 
beautiful manner, 


NORWAY and the Nor- 


OLE BULL 


wegian sculptor, Thorwaldsen, has _ be- 
stowed unstinted praise on the graceful- 
ness of design and excellence of workman- 
ship. Cellini was the sculptor and Gasparo 
da Salo its maker, for Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini, a member of a noble family at Rome. 
The story runs that the Cardinal presented 
it to the Treasury of Innspruck, where it 
was known as “The Treasury-Chamber 
Violin.” 

When that city fell to the French in 
1809 it was taken to Vienna and sold to 
Rahaczek, a wealthy Bohemian and a well- 
known collector. -It became the gem of his 
collection. Ole Bull. tried to buy this 
beauty from Rahaczek, but he loved it like 
a child and would not part with it, but 
promised the great master he should have 
the preference over any man in the world. 
Two years later at his death Ole Bull ac- 
quired this treasure and assisted by Liszt 
and Mendelssohn baptized it musically by 
playing the “Kreutzer.” 

The chief interest undoubtedly lies in the 
carving, which is very beautiful. On the 
scroll is a cherub’s face in natural coloring 
surrounded by curls, behind it and on the 
reverse side an exquisite little mermaid, 
the human form of which terminates in 
scales of greenish gold. Arabesques in 
blue, red and gold ornament the neck; a 
carved mermaid finished to resemble bronze 
forms the tail-piece and the back is deco- 
rated by scroll-work cut into the wood, 
not inlaid. A curious coincidence it is 
that the two intertwining fish carved on 
the original boxwood bridge are the zodi- 
acal sign for February, the violinist’s birth 
month! 

In Ole Bull’s Plads, Bergen, Norway, is 
a statue of the master by Sinding repre- 
senting him with violin standing at the 
top of a waterfall listening to the sprite, 
Nokken, playing a harp made of two tree 
boughs, underneath the dashing spray. His 
pose is that of the confident, inspired man 
of genius, exuberant in the joy of giving 
out to the world the art imparted to hin. 
When this statue was presented to the city 
peasants poured in from the countryside 
and at the moment of unveiling a great 
choir under the conductorship of Edward 
Grieg burst into song. His picture was 


(Continued on page 664) 
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Essentials in (Class Piano Ceaching 


ANY TEACHERS who are suc- 

cessful in private piano work look 

with fear upon class piano teach- 
ing, erroneously thinking it something 
apart from private work. There is no 
foundation to such ideas. Any piano 
teacher who thoroughly understands and 
applies sound principles of pedagogy, 
psychology and physiology in her studio 
procedure need not be timid about starting 
class piano work. With a little practice 
and experimenting she will become pro- 
ficient in this new line. 

Why? Because the essentials in private 
piano procedure are the same as those in 
class piano procedure; except, instead of 
teaching only one pupil at a time as in pri- 
vate work, the teacher is dealing with six, 
eight or ten children at the sametime. True, 
class piano work is hard and requires poise, 
discipline and good common sense on the 
part of the teacher. But, on the other 
hand, because of the keen competition, at- 
tention and interest which prevails among 
the students in group work and which 
often does not exist in private work, class 
work often yields better results and is more 
inspiring to the teacher than private les- 
sons. 

Also class work can be a wonderiul 
feeder to a teacher’s enrollment. In times 
like the present, it offers a solution to the 
piano lesson problem enabling children to 
receive an elementary piano education 
which often leads to private instruction in 
the intermediate grades. 


The Fabric of Group Success 


HAT ARE these essentials in class 

piano teaching? I shall name them 
in the order in which they are taken up 
from the very first lesson: 

1. a—Materials (the musical food) 

b—Studio equipment 

2. Ear training 

3. Rhythm 

4. Piano technic 

5. Sight reading 

6. Memorizing 

7. Keyboard harmony 

8. Pedaling 

Materials. It is important that a teacher 
selects the musical food which she is to 
assign her pupils as carefully as a parent 
plans the diet of his child. A book that 
will be successful with children of one age 
will not always work out well with chil- 
dren of a different age. Some books move 
too slowly while others move too quickly. 
For instance, some books introduce dif- 
ficult chord combinations too early. 

Any book that has been used with suc- 
cess in private work can be used with the 
same success in class work. After every- 
thing has been said regarding methods or 
books, it is not the method that counts so 
much. It is the teacher who teaches the 
method that is of the greatest importance. 

Equipment. Class piano work demands 
more equipment than private work. A 
larger room is necessary, with good light 
and ventilation, blackboards, tables and 
chairs, piano action keyboards such as 
those manufactured by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, a good 
supply of flash cards and one piano. 

Ear Training. Inasmuch as music is a 
language of tone, it follows that the first 
approach to this language is through the 
ear, Consequently the piano student should 
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first be taught to listen and through this 
experience will develop appreciation of the 
melodic and rhythmic content of his music. 


Eye and Ear Respected 


HE OLD method of piano teaching 

was to ignore the ear entirely, the 
teacher giving all her attention to eye 
training in addition to a severe discipline 
of the fingers through innumerable scales, 
five-finger exercises and studies. This 
procedure brought about a bad condition 
in which the average piano student was 
woefully deficient in the aural sense with 
the result that he played unmusically be- 
cause he rarely listened to what he was 
playing. 

Today piano teachers in class as well 

as private lessons are going to the ex- 
treme in the ear approach. That is to 
ay, they are training the child to play by 
ear or rote (imitation) and at the same 
time are neglecting to train the child to 
read music notation and to use properly 
his arms, wrists and fingers. In other 
words teachers are going to the extreme 
in the sub-conscious, emulative approach 
to piano study. 
_ Happily, there is a “middle of the road” 
approach to piano study that efficient teach- 
ers follow, namely, training the ear, the 
eye, the hand, the rhythmic sense and the 
mind of the child equally; giving the same 
attention to each faculty, detecting de- 
ficiencies in any of these faculties and de- 
veloping the deficient ones until they are 
on a level with the efficient faculties. 

Just as soon as a teacher gives undue 
attention to the ear or rote approach to 
piano study at the expense of other es- 
sential approaches, her pupils are going to 
lean on this ear approach for all time 
to come; and they will develop into one- 
sided pianists in case lessons are continued. 


Some Simple Facts 

1 E> MY TOURS throughout the country 

conducting normal classes, I have been 
able to sound out conditions in many cities 
and have found that many children dis- 
continue class piano lessons after six 
months of study because of discourage- 
ment brought about by failure in sight 
reading. This is a lamentable situation and 
is entirely unnecessary. 

The average child who starts class piano 
lessons is between eight and eleven years 
of age. This child, psychologically speaking, 
is in the pre-adolescent period and is living 
in the objective brain centers located in 
the front of the head wherein his reasoning, 
logic and independence is being developed. 
Therefore it is up to the piano teacher to 
put something in this “fact” brain and not 
follow the frills and foibles of some ques- 
tionable modern piano class methods. 

With children two, three, four and five 
years of age a different approach is used 
from that which is employed with chil- 
dren of school age, because the pre- 
school child is a different individual. He 
has no independence or reasoning power, 
as he lives in the emotional, subjective 
brain centers located in the back of the 
head. He learns by association, reflection, 
imitation and emulation. Hence there 
arises a need for rote teaching in these 
pre-school children that is supplied through 
playing by ear (imitation). But even the 


pre-school child should be trained slowly 
but surely in correct habits of note read- 
ing. 

From these two examples the reader can 
easily decide where rote-methods belong 
and where they do not. 


Establishing First Connections 


N CONDUCTING class piano lessons 

with children of school age, half of 
the first lesson period is given over to the 
ear or rote approach, one fourth of the les- 
son period is given over to technic and 
the remainder of the lesson is taken up 
with notation in order that each child be 
able to read what he has already played by 
ear before he leaves the class room. By 
this time a conscious musical experience 
has been established. 

Ear training when it is constructively 
disciplined is a wonderful asset to the 
pupil, as it enables him to look “through 
a note” instead of just “at the note” as 
the average piano student does. 


The Pulse of Music 
HYTHM. This is the most primitive 
essential in music, and its mastery is 

of the greatest importance, since rhythm 
is the lifeblood of music. However the 
first approach to rhythm should not be a 
matter of mathematics or fractions; in- 
stead the pupils should be so trained that 
they feel rhythm through their entire 
bodies; by this training of the body as a 
rhythmic instrument the fingers and mind 
will be able to solve all rhythmic prob- 
lems when the abstract principles of metre 
and note values are later introduced. 

The first approach to rhythm is success- 
fully made in this way. The teacher should 
play the melody consisting of quarter 
notes, asking the class to listen. Then 
the pupils should clap and later march to 
the music. Quarter notes should then be 
written on the black-board and associated 
with the marching music. Eighth note 
patterns should then be played, and the 
class should follow the same procedure as 
with the quarter notes except that in 
marching eighth notes the class will run 
lightly on tip-toe. This establishes the 
feeling of lightness for all eighth notes, a 
condition that does not always exist in 
the average pupil’s playing. The teacher 
should then turn the quarter notes on the 
black-board into eighth notes by adding a 
wing to the quarter notes and calling them 
butterfly notes because they fly. Thus 
visual association is established. Half note 
patterns should then be introduced with 
the clapping first and finally the marching 
with a step for the first beat of the half 
note and a dip or curtsy for the second 
beat, thereby allowing the children to “do 
something for each beat.” There follows 
a résumé of these rhythmic patterns: Step, 
dip, step, dip; marching, left, right, left, 
right; running tip-toe. 

The class will have these three rhythms 
firmly fixed after ten minutes of practice 
and from now on every new melody should 
be analyzed in this way and supplemented 
by counting or reciting aloud every note 
as follows: quarter, quarter, half note, 
quarter, quarter; half note, two eighths; 
two eighths, two etghths, two eighths, 
quarter, quarter, half note. 

lt is important the class recite the note 


names very evenly. This offer 
derful approach to counting 
any pupil who recites in this way 
understand and observe note values 1 
clearly than in counting with numbers 

Aiter the most fundamental p 
of rhythm have been mastered, 
should be introduced. 


Introducing eden 


ECHNIC. Many teachers are 

_fused as to what Piano te 
and the first two years of piano t 
very often introduced in a hit and 
fashion without rhyme or tule. Ih 
opinion a good technic impli 1 
»ditions and positions at the 
thing the hand must do at 
matter how simple it is, 
technical problem. For  instz 
teacher should ask a pupil to play 1 
C at the piano with his third fi 
a technical problem—in this case 
to approach the keyboard and how 
the keyboard. Therefore it is the tea 
duty to direct every child into the c 
channels of physical motion that eacl 
pil may proceed constructively f 
most elementary principles forward th 
advancing principles. 

The average child approaches t 
keyboard as if it were hot, vi 
children in playing use ten | 
effort than is necessary. — ae 
stiffness which is a common fault « 
majority of piano students. ie 

Hence there arises a need hades 
suppleness in the wrist and arm, a | 
condition that is synonymous wie. as 
condition of poise and tranquility cor 
to real study. After correct eiastke 
been established in the large arm mu 
attention should be directed to each | 
rate finger in developing the s z 
control necessary for arm supp 
next step is to introduce tensi 
hand. Tension is controlled relaxatic 
does not imply stiffness. The child 
is passive and primitive until ten: 
introduced, because of the def 
bone structure existing i in the child’s 
Tension in the hand is produced by 
of an alert mental condition y 
greatest aid a child can have 
study. 


A Matter for Nerves and | 
VERY good approach to 
be made in this way: rest 
arm and hand flat on the table. — 
quiet arm and wrist, pull the second 
forward until it rests on its tip. 
finger moves forward, curve and 
other fingers one inch above the tz 
cluding the thumb which should 
With the hand in the oe pos 
the wrist from the table 
arm up and down sli 
suppleness in the wrist c 
entire arm weight upon the tip of t 
ond finger. In this way 1 1 
ciples in piano technic 
namely, firm finger 
Any child who perfects 
has done a great deal, ; s th 
children play with s 
firm wrists. 
The next step in te 
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By the Noted American @omposer, Pianist and Accompanist 


FRANK LA ForRGE 


Frank La Forge, eminent composer, accompanist and voice teacher, is 
celebrating, tlis year, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his professional début 


in this country. 


Twenty-five years ago he appeared as accompanist and 
assisting artist with Mme. Gadski who toured the country. 


Then followed 


other tours of the United States and of the world with Mme. Sembrich 
with whom he remained for ten years. 

Mr. La Forge has been associated with the greatest singers of our time. 
He has had the thrill of helping young American talents to find their places 


in the American scene, 


fF SUCH a time as we have just 
4 passed, when the world has been 
beset with discouragement and fore- 
6ding and has been eagerly looking for a 
ver lining, it might be well to take stock 
§ regards our musical resources. If what 
fe have accomplished is any indication of 
hat we are to accomplish, we have no 
eed whatever for doubting the musical 
fture of America. 
‘Those of us who have lived in the United 
ates for the past twenty-five years have 
es the most remarkable musical de- 
lopment in the world’s history. We have 
bably been so busy with our own af- 
airs that we have failed to realize just 
* has taken place. But if we get the 
roper perspective, the past quarter century 
egins to loom up as the great achievement 
really is. 
During this time there has been a greater 
Semination of music in the United States 
all classes of people, greater effort in 
ting music on a democratic basis, a 
ater awakening to music’s possibilities 
e part of the whole people, than ever 
Ore in ten times twenty-five years. 
since the time when Guido D’Arezzo 
ght forth the beginnings of notation 
ver nine hundred years ago, music has 
m of slow growth. It has been an art 
for the masses but for the restricted 
It has developed in Europe largely 
the patronage of royalty. 


Skipping the Centuries 

UT AMERICA, with characteristic 
initiative and inventive genius, found 
s of hastening a musical development 
otherwise might have taken hun- 
of years. Edison invented the phon- 
ph, an amazing device for reproduc- 
ound, and it caught the public fancy. 
-five years ago artists were de- 
their chief revenue from phonograph 
The phonograph accomplished 
iracle of bringing good music into 
ss homes where it would otherwise 
‘been a stranger. And now we have 
adio as a means of broadcasting music. 
the music that we get over the air is 
good and bad, but, when the people 
iven an opportunity of hearing both, 
eventually prevails. 

e are those, however, who believe 
means of diffusing music has 
nore a curse than a blessing. “Look 
Husical conditions in the country to- 
they say. Radio is making it so 
for people to hear music that they 
produce it themselves. It is dis- 
ig talent from seeking a career in 


tricted to a very few and would be 
ecidedly embryonic state in this 


It was he who arranged the auditions and played 


What Twenty-five Years Have 

Accomplished 

B UT BEFORE we take up further con- 

sideration of these objections, let us 

glance over the past twenty-five years and 

see just what we have accomplished. We 

shall then be in a better position to consider 
present and future tendencies. 

The symphony orchestra is a good cri- 
terion of the music mindedness of a people. 
It is one of the superior mediums of ex- 
pressing the great thoughts of the masters. 
Before Theodore Thomas pioneered with a 
symphony orchestra in this country, such 
an organization was almost unknown. 
Twenty-five years ago, however, his work 
was beginning to bear fruit, for there were 
at that time six major symphony orchestras 
in the United States. While these orches- 
tras were excellent, they were confined 
largely to the big music centers, and it 
is safe to say that they were not heard by 
one per cent of the entire population. 


for his pupil, Lawrence Tibbett, when he secured his position at the Metro- 


polttan. 


Born in Rockford, Illinois, he had his first piano instruction with his 


sister, Mrs. Ruth La Forge Hall. 


When quite young, he acquired more than 


local fame as a boy soprano, making concert tours of the towns and cities 


of northern Illinois. 


After this he spent four years with Leschetizky in 


Vienna where he also studied composition with Labor and Navratil. 
His method of vocal instruction is used by many of our greatest singers 
including Margaret Matzenauer, Lawrence Tibbett, Richard Crooks and 


many others —Epitor’s Norte, 


How different conditions are today! 
Now, through radio, there are few people 
scattered far and wide who have not had the 
privilege of hearing the Philharmonic or 
Philadelphia orchestra. Within the past 
twenty-five years this country has become 
orchestra conscious for the first time. 
During this period Walter Damrosch did 
the unprecedented by making a tour of 
the United States with the New York 
Symphony. Even with that, he reached 
only a small percentage of the people. Now 
reaching millions by taking his 
broadcasts into the schools and the homes. 

Then, too, our relatively small number 
of orchestras of twenty-five years ago has 
increased to approximately fifty, with 
twelve major organizations. Today there 
is scarcely a city of importance in the 
country that does not boast a symphony or- 
chestra. And our best orchestras are not 
to be surpassed anywhere in the world. 


he is 


FRANK LA FORGE 


“Good Business” 


T MIGHT be argued that our orchestras 

are not self-sustaining. Even so, it is 
fortunate that so many of our men of 
means see the desirability of underwriting 
them. They realize that an orchestra is a 
good investment for any city. Someone 
has said that the Stokowski orchestra is 
worth millions to the city of Philadelphia. 
A good orchestra makes any city a much 
more desirable place in which to live. It 
enhances esthetic and cultural values, ele- 
vates and ennobles the lives of the people. 
But can such an orchestral development as 
ours be matched at any other time in any 
other country in the world’s jiistory? 

And then, consider the remarkable musi- 
cal awakening that has taken place in the 
public schools. Twenty-five years ago 
there were comparatively few orchestras 
and bands to be found in the public schools. 
Today, I am informed through figures is- 
sued by the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, there are some five 
hundred thousand boys and girls enrolled 


in school orchestras and four hundred 
thousand more in bands. This is not to 
mention chamber music groups, singing 


ensembles, piano classes and others. 

I was further amazed to glance over 
some figures taken from a report of the — 
National Research Council of Music Edu- 
cation for 1920. According to this report, 
the total number of pupils in the public 
schools of the United States (census of 
1920) was 21,087,565. The number of 
pupils in elementary and high schools re- 
ported as having music instruction made 
the remarkable total of 8,026,557. There 
must be many more today. Music now 
enjoys national recognition as a cultural 
necessity. The public schools are giving 
it a place of increasing importance in the 
curriculum. 

Again I ask, can any other country boast 
of such a development as has taken place 
in our public schools? I think not. 


The Trek to Europe 

WENTY-FIVE years ago, if one 

studied voice or an instrument with 
a career in view, it was thought necessary 
to go abroad, since our best teachers were 
to be found on the other side. It was 
almost unthinkable for a singer who aspired 
to opera not to-go to Europe. Today, while 
it is desirable to visit the music shrines of 
the old world, it is not essential to study 
abroad since the majority of the good 
teachers are in this country. 

In this connection, I should like to make 
mention of some unusual aspects of the 
career of Lawrence Tibbett, since it is no- 
table in several respects, and since I have 
had opportunity to observe its progress. 
In the first place, Mr. Tibbett received all 
of his training in this country. He made 
a reputation without the expenditure of 
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huge sums of money which was formerly 
thought necessary. In fact, the early part 
of his career was a constant struggle with 
poverty and ill health. His career should 
offer encouragement not only to those who 
believe there is no opportunity for the 
American singer but to anyone confronted 
with handicaps. 

When Tibbett was six years old, his 
father, a sheriff, was killed by bandits 
whom he was trying to round up. The 
widowed mother, deprived of her mainte- 
nance, moved to Los Angeles where she 
had a hard struggle. Lawrence was not 
a robust youngster, nor was: he a prodigy. 
He always liked to sing, however, and got 
his first experience by singing in the church 
choir, the cradle of singing talent in 
America. But nobody at this stage pre- 
dicted that young Tibbett would thrill a 
staid Metropolitan audience with wild 
ecstasy. In fact, he wanted to become a 
doctor and studied with that in mind. 
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The Early Hard Years 


Bu GRADUALLY he began to find 

his voice and to express a keen desire 
in using it. Finally someone advised him to 
study with me in New York. He was 
married and did not have the money to 
make the trip; so a friend advanced him 
the necessary amount. Every step of the 
way was difficult for Tibbett. But he 
worked hard. After a time I secured an 
audition for him at the Metropolitan. He 
was asked to come again. At the second 
audition he was made a member of the 
company. When he first began to sing 
at the Metropolitan, he was allowed only 
minor roles. But he worked at many 
small parts as though the success of the 
company depended upon his efforts alone. 


HAT ARE the stumbling blocks in 

W the way of your career? Watch 

them, for they will do more to 
wreck your work and neutralize your 
worthy qualities than you could ever be- 
lieve possible. Sometimes it is difficult to 
recognize them, the stumbling blocks be- 
ing not easily perceived. Frequently they 
are concealed or covered, and more often 
than not they are camouflaged in such a 
manner as to appear to be stepping stones. 

Teresa Carrefio, the South American 
beauty who became the world’s greatest 
woman pianist, might even have permitted 
herself to have been tripped and sent reel- 
ing down to mediocrity, had she not recog- 
nized as nothing more or less than 
stumbling blocks of the worst order these 
apparent stepping stones which were close 
at hand or underfoot. She had to learn 
properly to estimate rank, pride of race, 
beauty of body and other seemingly 
precious and desirable attributes. 

Her family, of proud race and noble 
rank, were the political leaders of her 
country. They despised the work-a-day 
world and looked with unmistakable con- 
descension on the theater and concert hall 
and those who peopled its stages. 

Probably in an appraisal of those pro- 
fessional musical artists who rose to wide- 
spread popularity and immortality, Car- 
refio must be regarded as of the highest 
caste. Kings and dukes have been known 
to play around with music. Some of them 
have won discriminating and deserved 
praise as interpretative and creative dilet- 
tantes. Always, however, the judgment has 


Then an emergency presented itself—a fre- 
quent occurrence in opera. 

We were returning to the city from a 
concert in Wilmington one day when, stop- 
ping around at the Thirty-ninth Street en- 
trance of the Metropolitan, we found that 
he was scheduled for the role of Valentine 
in “Faust” on the following Friday. The 
part was new to him—he had sung only 
the aria—and he had only four days to 
prepare it. We went over the part to- 
gether, and then he went home and hardly 
left the piano until time for rehearsal, for 
he knew that, if he did not prove satis- 
factory at rehearsal, someone else would 
be pressed into service and a valuable op- 
portunity would be lost. It required much 
concentration, but his success on Friday 
night gave the management confidence to 
entrust other roles to him which finally 
led to his great triumph in the role of Ford 


in “Falstaff.” 

MENTION the career of Tibbett at 
I some length because it is not at all 
according to precedent. He was not born 
in Italy, nor did he study in Italy. His 
parents were not musicians. He had little 
backing of any kind. And yet he has made 
one of the greatest successes of any Ameri- 
can in opera. He exemplifies the new type 
of American in opera. 

Looking at opera from the standpoint 
of increasing opportunities for singers, or 
building more opera houses, perhaps we 
cannot make the impressive showing during 
the past twenty-five years that we can in 
orchestral and school development. But 
only of late years has the public at large 
been given an opportunity of hearing 
opera. The Chicago Civic Opera Com- 


Up From American Soil 


pany has been on the air for the past 
several years, and just recently the Metro- 
politan joined the ranks. In the next 
twenty-five years I look for America to 
develop its own distinctive type of opera, 
as it has developed opera singers. 


One of the most encouraging present . 


signs is that, during the worst economic 
upheavals of our time, we held our gains— 
orchestras, operas, and the like—much bet- 
ter than any other country. Music has 
moved out of the luxury class in this coun- 
try and is now ranked as a necessity. The 
test of the depression was a severe one 
but we are still holding on to music with 
a firm grip, and that is heartening. 


Learning Music for Pleasure 


HERE ARE sstill many dire predic- 

tions concerning the state of music 
at the present time. The chief plaint is 
that the musical amateur is disappearing. 
And yet, can anyone imagine, in the face 
of what we have accomplished in the past 
twenty-five years, that we shall settle down 
complacently and allow all this to go for 
naught? Can anyone imagine that the 
young people, being awakened to the desir- 
ability of playing instruments and singing, 
will be satisfied to cease such a joy-giving 
activity ? 


The desire for self-expression is uni-’° 


versal. No craving to express oneself, as 
a writer, musician, painter, or in any field 
of culture and art, was ever satisfied by 
reading the writings of another, having 
music played by someone else or gazing 
upon a painting. All these have served to 
stimulate self-expression instead of dis- 
couraging it. And so I believe the radio 
will stimulate participation in music. 
We are passing through a period of 


Why Great Artists Succeeded 


Wy 
TERESA CARRENO 


By CHARLES 


been tempered. Those of contemporary ex- 
istence stood in fear of committing /ese 
majeste. Those who were free to express 
themselves offered a colored verdict, such 
as might be allotted to a gifted child. In 
the case of Carrefio, her inherited title, 
though distinguished, could not reach the 
grandeur of the title with which her 
genius and her world-wide fame endowed 
her. 


Fortunate Ill-Fortune 


HEN SHE was a child, her family 

suffered several distinct setbacks. 
Her father was defeated by political 
enemies. He left South America and set- 
tled in the United States. Several years 
later he lost his wealth. The young, ex- 
quisite daughter, Teresa, beloved by her 
father and held by him in awe for her 
uncanny mastery of the piano, became the 
family’s sole means of livelihood. It 
broke her father’s heart when she was ex- 
posed to public gaze. The girl was to 
have lived a sequestered, guarded existence 
behind arbored trellises and filigreed lat- 
tice work until the day that she should 
marry the scion of a family equally en- 
nobled. Instead, she was exploited as a 
wonder child. The original intention was 
that the sacrifice should be brief. Had 
circumstances taken on another form, 
Teresa Carrefio would have been lost to 
the sight and hearing of the world at 
large, unless she herself had fought against 
it. (The question appeals to the imagina- 
tion and presents a psychological prob- 
lem.) 


D. IsAACSON 


Teresa never had the task of choosing 
between family and career. The family 
exchequer failed to replenish itself; so 
Teresa went on traveling around the 
world, success crowning every effort, suc- 
cess crowning every appearance. Always 
she had to fight her father’s latent disdain 
of a public career. Then, too, there were 
her own natural instincts, born and in- 
bred in Spanish custom, by which woman 
hides her face and rarely goes outside the 
gateway of her private estate, and then 
only in the presence of an ever-watchful 
duenna. 

Those who have dealt with the super- 
numeraries of a lengthy concert tour, who 
have suffered the inconveniences and the 
annoyances in travel and the constant re- 
adjustment to local conditions, especially 
as it was sixty years ago, must sympathize 
with Carrefio. How irksome it must have 
been for these proud noble folk who had 
never been subject to any annoyance! In 
the course of their travels, the aristocrats 
everywhere met Carrenho on an equal ‘oot- 
ing. Apart from her fame as a pianist, 
she was a woman of arresting presence, 
of unforgettable beauty, dark, with soul- 
ful eyes and the face of a painter’s ideal. 
How easy it would have been for her to 
have accepted one of the many proposals 
which would have taken her back to 
South America or into Spain! Instead, 
Teresa Carrefio preferred to work, to 
follow the ceaseless grind which makes its 
demand upon every artist, irrespective of 
his gifts. 
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transition. When brighter skies appé 
we shall go forward to a greater mu 
destiny than we have ever known bef 
We shall see the day when every city 
any size will foster its own talent. 


Community Endeavor 


ESTCHESTER County in N 
York State has built a beaut 
community center for the purpose of 
couraging community expression in — 
arts. In the large auditorium of this bui 
ing are held notable concerts, and a sea: 
of opera is given here by the Metropoli 
Opera Company each year. They a 
have huge music festivals in which 
from the entire county takes part. 
Such developments as this will spr 
up all over the country in the next twen 
five years—fine buildings being erec 
where the people of a city or county 
gather and hear the best talent of the wo 
as well as of their own community. You 
people will thus be encouraged to s 
music for the joy it brings. , 
Can there be any doubt as to our m 
future? We are surely on the thr 
of a musical renaissance in this counts 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
LA FORGE’S ARTICLE 
1. What musical devices gave Ame 
a “head start’ on other nations? 
2. Why is encouraging a symphony 
ganization “good business” for a city? 
3. What conditions make study in E 
less imperative for the American mu. 
today? 
4. In what aspect is Mr. 
“typical” American musician? 
5. How, logically, may radio be exp 
to stimulate the amateur? 


Tibbett. 


Stumbling Blocks or Stepping Stc 
OW there are those who envy 
artist who seems to possess stepf 

stones to success, family, rank or st 

background of wealth and power and 
attributes which seem so much to be et 
when seen in perspective and fre 


distance. These stepping stones 
dangerous. They are, in truth, stumb’ 
blocks. By no means are they 


stumbling blocks. There are many ¢ 
I am not aware of the fact that 
reflo ever used this particular phras 
in the later years of her life, when 
became a teacher, so ripe in wisdom 
energetic, she cautioned her p 
find their way carefully. 
To one wealth and power are stur 
blocks; to others insufficiency of fi 
support and lack of influential frien 
stumbling blocks. The woman of b 
is apt to be destroyed by that very 
session. The woman who is lacki 
beauty may discover handicaps becai 
it. Had Carrefio been born in a 
ment house, poor, undistinguished, 
she would have won her way ju 
same, ; 


“A thousand things can be said 
today that could not have been 
eighteenth century; and it is p 
the psychological range and the exp 
power of the musical dramatist ‘ 
future may as far exceed those of ¥ 
as those of Wagner exceed the 
Mosart.’—Ernest NEWMAN, 
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‘©he Pianist of the Future 


a 


FFORTLESS piano-playing, free 
from every suggestion of rigidity, 
inequality or crudity, awaits the 
nist of the future. In other words, 
t would now be considered a miracle 
piano-playing will in. a quarter of a 
ury be a common, everyday occur- 


Sientific piano-playing is inevitable. 
pioneer forging ahead with unflagging 
rey, regardless of everything but the 
age of his convictions, will reap a rich 
ard. 
he pianist, for instance, will begin to 
ferstand the correct use of the triceps 
scle as the only possible way to achieve 
beautiful resonant tone and adequate 
ical facility. Running aimlessly over 
keys, playing exercises for hours, will 
a thing of the past. Every moment at 
keyboard will be utilized to its utmost 
acity for musical advancement. 
e following directions point to this 
atific, economic procedure: 
lace the left hand index finger and 
mb on the right arm high up under 
armpit. The thumb is placed under 
‘arm, the index finger on the upper 
Separate the fingers of the right 
d (relax at elbow and wrist), and with 
swift movement push the index finger 
ard as in the act of striking the key. 
inct pulsation of the triceps will be 
d from that source strength will be 
if the flexor and extensor muscles 
sed correctly in conjunction. With the 
rs alone in use a tone is never de- 
ed. Most pianists of today play with 
less upper arm. The arm should be 
qless, but the muscles are continually 


“is technical skill which enables a 

to reach the heights musically, but 
e pyro-technical display in the world 
itself be insufficient. Difficulty is 
e judged by a Liszt rhapsody. It 
greater feat to perform a simple 
or Beethoven sonata. It is cor- 
very, attack, simplicity, phrasing, 
and creative interpretation (not 
) that differentiates the genius 
the dilettante. 


Phrasing Flaws 
-HRASING, a common error is to 
| the last note of a phrase to the 
ing of the following phrase. It thus 
S meaningless, a hopeless muddle. 
unfolds the- meaning and dis- 
design of the work as a whole 
ents) which alone gives an 
impression. 

ope is the most valu- 
“of the'artist.. A small badly- 
| is: easily developed pianisti- 
| rhythm is also overcome 
and special studies designated 
e; but a lack of intelligence, 
e, is undoubtedly the se- 
for a pianist. 
intellect, a student grasps 
musical problems quickly. 
carefully prepared, and his 
continuous. A_ student of 
r is hypercritical, aspires to 
it, invites and eagerly accepts 
sstions. The most merci- 
will inspire in him the deep- 
. He will also resent injudi- 
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cious flattery as the greatest obstacle to 
his success, 


Rhythmic Flow 


HYTHMIC flow, free from stiffness, 
is acquired only when the mind and 
muscles codrdinate. One cannot act with- 
out the other. Therefore the mind may be 
ever so alert, the musical intelligence ever 
so keenly alive, and the musicianship un- 
questionable; yet, with stiff untrained 
muscles, the result will ‘be an unmusical 
performance. 

For a perfect rhythmic flow, arm and 
wrist must rotate in the right direction. 
Passages requiring an over-curve, if played 
with a depression of the wrist (its direct 
antithesis), will place the arm close to the 
body, in an awkward position (very un- 
scientific). When the wrist rotates correct- 
ly no stretching is necessary, as wrist and 
fingers move in unison, naturally, grace- 
fully, toward the goal. This reduces dif- 
ficulties to a minimum. 

If scientifically trained the pianist senses 
instinctively how and when to use each set 
of muscles—and he rarely errs. He un- 
erringly directs his arms and wrists in a 
masterly manner, as the direction differs 
in accordance to the technical demands of 
the passage to be performed. 

Rhythmical flow is accomplished only 
after constant ear-training. Varying and 
contrasting degrees of intensity in musical 
tones are necessary, especially in compo- 
sitions of a romantic nature, in which form 
and spirit blend to form an harmonious 
whole. 

Students may ask, “What is meant by 
rhythmic flow?”—an effect which may be 
sensed in passage work of both regular 
and irregular rhythms. No sign of accen- 
tuation or division of rhythm is perceptible, 
as the instinct is from within and must be 
accompanied by an illustration at the key- 
board, when it will meet with immediate 
response by the student. 

As an example, take the beautiful close 
of the “Fantaisie and Fugue, in D Minor” 
of Bach, which begins 


non Fr oppo: 


In this the runs should be done very 
smoothly and the broken chords should be 


well brought out. How many students 
attempting this beautiful work realize the 
depth, musicianship and rhythmic flow 
necessary: for its performance? 

The straight lines indicate the rhythmic 
flow, and are not intended as accents. The 
runs must be smooth, the division of 
rhythm intensely felt, the! dynamics and 
pedaling being always observed. 

The Reinecke Edition is adequate for 
any musician. However, the added marks 
are where the rhythmic flow is intuitive 
and of great assistance to the immature 
student endeavoring to acquire a thorough 
comprehension of the interpretation. The 
marking inserted by the writer, diminucendo 
(gradually dying away), at the close in 
preparation for the fugue, seems to her 
to be an effect far more musical. This is 
purely a matter of taste and differs in 
individuals, 


Anticipation 

NTICIPATION is one of the fla- 

4 «grant errors that should instantly be 
nipped in the bud. Many students in their 
eagerness to play all the notes (under- 
standing little or nothing about scientific 
technic) start the left hand before the 
previous measure has been completed. 
Confusion follows. The measure must be 
completed to the last note in both hands, 
before commencing the new one, the hands 
attacking exactly together at the be- 
ginning of each new méasure. Take the 


opening measure of the Valse in E Minor 
of Chopin as an example: 


measure of the right hand is completed, 
the left hand starts the arpeggio, regard- 
less of precision of attack, pandemonium 
ensues. The student will find this passage 
an excellent one for training himself so 
carefully in that phase of technic that it 
will never occur again in any other com- 
position. In the third measure the a sharp 
is struck exactly with the lower e in the 
chord. No retard in the passage is ad- 
missible. 

If a student is hampered by the posses- 
sion of a small hand, or is not sufficiently 
advanced, he should be allowed to omit 
one note in the chord, until the difficulty 
of attack is overcome. The following 
practice exercise should assist in this: 


Beginning lower e with a sharp, weigh 
the chord with a slight rotation, in- 
stantly reaching the top. Without releas- 
ing the chord, lift only sufficiently to re- 
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peat it instantly. After a perfect legato 
is achieved, fill in the whole measure, until 
you reach the a sharp of the new measure. 
This mode of practice for that and simi- 
lar measures assures success. 


Artistic Scale and Arpeggio Practice 


FTER THE student has acquired pro- 
ficiency through slow practice in re- 
laxation and weight, artistic scale and ar- 
peggio practice should be a part of the 
daily routine. He must instantly recognize 
the difference between a key that is shoved 
or pushed by the arm, or violently struck, 
and one that is manipulated by relaxation 
and weight. 

Each finger has its correct place, and, 
once it is weighed, remains without one 
extra movement. This saves time, and the 
rapidity is trebled. The effect will be a 
cantabile touch of the greatest beauty and 
sonority. 

After a few months the student’s ears 
become so sensitive to noise and pounding 
he instantly corrects his own defects, 
until gradually playing correctly becomes 
second nature, and there are no further 
“explosions.” It is at that period he is 
ready for “artistic scale and arpeggio 
practice,” for such practice prepares the 
student for all the difficult passages in 
the very advanced grades. He should 
start very pianissimo, increasing in tone, 
until the fourth octave is reached, in ff, 
always controlled by relaxation and 
weight and a perfect rhythmic flow. 

Now the student should descend, ff, dy- 
ing down gradually to pp. As the descent 
is at first more difficult, due to unconscious 
rigidity at the wrist, the thumb should 
always be slightly raised before passing 
under, and the wrist always relaxed. 

The thumb should never be placed under 
in preparation. This is “antiquated.” No 
pianist in the least advanced would ever 
use this method. 

The thumb is trained scientifically and 
is as light as air. It falls with unfailing 
regularity on the correct note with perfect 
equality, if all the rules of relaxation, 
weight and placement are observed. If 
played a thousand times, the student can 
never err, as the feat is scientifically ac- 
complished. The speed is unlimited, and, 
after thoroughly overcoming all difficul- 
ties, scale and arpeggio practice require 
little attention, as everything is accom- 
plished in the solos. 


The Correct Path 


N INCORRECT path of the hand is 
largely responsible for an imperfect 
performance in many instances, where the 
change occurs frequently, as in the Pre- 
lude in C Sharp Minor of Rachmaninoff, 
and also in the opening passages of Segui- 
dilla by Albeniz.: 

In the Rachmaninoff Prelude, the chords 
go in and out; that is, the path of the 
hands is changed and the chords placed in 
such a way that the legato is always sus- 
tained and weighted. If they are chopped, 
lifted and struck, regardless of the legato, 
an artistic performamtce is impossible. 

Seguidilla by Albéniz contains an illus- 
tration of my meaning: 
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When we asked Judge Galloway to 
discuss this subject in his interesting 
and virile fashion we had in mind a 
different kind of treatment, but we 
liked his outline so much that it ts 
presented as reccived. 

In addition to the few huge under- 
takings mentioned in this article there 
are scores of additional musical en- 
dowments, aggregating far more than 
one hundred million dollars of active 
capital devoted to music and musical 
education, 

The mere power of this immense 
sum of given over to the 
formation of music, insures the future 
of the art in America in a most sub- 
stantial fashion. Music artistically, 
professionally and industrially is one of the 
great enterprises of the New World. 

The scholarships and free tuition given 
in some of the endowed institutions rep- 
resent only a fraction of the educational 
potentiality of the country, but they do 
act as a kind of stabilising force in the 
promotion of our national musical ideals. 
They supplement the scholarships and ac- 
tivities of the private schools which be- 
cause of these stabilising influences become 
more and more important as time goes on. 
In many European centers in which there 
are government schools, it has been found 


money, 


that the private schools and _ private 

teachers also flourish—Enpi1ror1AL Norte. 
HEN THIS nation was young— 
quite too young to go faring 


forth into foreign adventures and 
bankrupt in finances—it was suddenly 
brought face to face with what in these 
times we would call a holdup game. 
Washington, our first president, had 
just handed over the reins of government 
to John Adams. The Jay Treaty with 
England had been agreed upon when the 
question arose as to the settlement of all 
claims of our 
ex-ally, France. 


The Presi- 
dent appointed 
John Marshall, 
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Americans. 
infamous, 


Naturally the 


missioners, 
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Elbridge Gerry and Charles Coatesworth 
Pinckney as commissioners to go to France 
to undertake the negotiations. It was the 
time of the Directory, and French states- 
men like Talleyrand were watching the 
growing power of Napoleon. Talleyrand 
had lived in America during the trying 
days of the Revolution, and it seems from 
the stories of his life here that he had not 
a very high opinion of our citizenship. 
Our commissioners when they arrived in 
Paris were’ treated with studied colduess 
and neglect. Almost immediately they 
were met by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment to whom Talleyrand had given the 
idea that the first 
and proper course 
for our commis- 
sioners to follow 
was to buy their 


way into favor 
with the Direc- 
tory, naming a 


large sum to be 
paid with per- 
sonal payments to 
the French Com- 
missioners. 


Here indeed was a situation whol- 
ly unknown and unexpected to the 

It was the famous, or 
X Y Z complications. 
Those were the initials given to the 
I'rench negotiators in the dispatches 
from our American representatives 
to conceal the actual persons en- 
gaged in the nefarious business. 
Americans 
indignant that their former friends 
and allies should thus endeavor lit- 
erally “to hold us up.” 
this occasion that one of our com- 
Charles 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


were 


It was on 


Coatesworth 


Pinckney, uttered the 
famous patriotic 
words which later be- 
came a slogan in this 
country: “Millions for 
defense, but not a 
cent for tribute.’ We 
were a harassed, dis- 
tressed little nation, 
but not yet had our 
patriotism sunk to so 
low a point that we 
were ready to bribe 
our way to independ- 
ence and _ freedom. 
These words of Pinckney became the 
watchword of our little republic—uttered 
one hundred and thirty-five years ago. 


America the Bountiful 


ODAY America has grown rich and 
powerful. It leads the world in do- 
ing for its neighbors. When we consider 
the size, purpose, organization, broad scope 
and geographical range of our American 
foundations, truly we may paraphrase 
those patriotic words, “Millions for de- 
fense, but not a cent for tribute.” 
These foundations range in financial re- 
sources from a few thousand dollars to 
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Millions and Pytillio 
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Foundations Grant In 
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nearly two hundred million dollars ar 
scope from some provincial narrowne! 
the promotion of “the well-being of } 
kind throughout the world.” Not one 
for tribute but millions for the defen; 
the happiness and welfare of human bi 
all over the world. This marvelous ree 
tion of “the stewardship of surplus we 
represents defensively a faith in man 
in his possibilities for progress. 

Foundations of course come only 
surplus matter. Therefore we canno} 
pect to find many examples in the 
history of our country. Benjamin Fi 
lin’s two bequests of a thousand po 
each to the cities of Boston and Phil 
phia we know have had a fruitful 
beneficial history. But coming dowr 
years the eventful milestone was set b 
Englishman who in 1846 bequeathed $ 
000 to an American Foundation 
Smithsonian Institution “for the ine 
and diffusion of knowledge among 1 
In the warp and woof of our nation’s 
tory for eighty-five years that trust 
been gloriously maintained. 


In Flavor American 


HILE FOUNDATIONS and 
lar philanthropies existed fro1 
Middle Ages down through history, 
present magnitude, breadth and extent 
be said to be a distinctly American fe 
To Andrew Carnegie must be givel 
credit of conceiving that a foundatio 
the wise method of distributing heal 
to which he felt a stewardship rek 
He was followed by others until 1 
there are in this country foundations ¥ 
have in the aggregate endowment of 
a billion dollars. These foundations 
for numerous purposes, but the a 
“ 


thing to remember is that they 
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ty to Pusic Workers 


] 
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Hitable organizations dealing out aid 
tlie poor and needy, but wonderful trus- 
§ of humanity’s interests under neces- 
pot being assured of an adequate return 
ithe investments they make. The word 
jindation” has come to represent or- 
ized corporate philanthropy. Interesting 
detail and execution as is each founda- 
A in the working out of its destiny, to 
as humble followers of the art of music 
“must perforce in this article confine 
selves to those great foundations which 
@ for their particular object the foster- 
tare and encouragement in every pos- 
manner of the divine art. Each 
tion is working towards the ends 
ich they came into being. “Millions 
usic!” It is difficult for the mind 
isp the amazing possibilities of such 
aganda—with all that is comprised 
esthetic, intellectual and spiritual 
ih and progress of this nation. 


for the Advanced Musician 


EXAMPLE, the great Juilliard 
duate School under the Augustus 
Foundation was founded “for 
efit of music students of unusual 
vho are adequately prepared for 
ed work with the best teachers. It 
aid young musicians whose for- 
les are fairly complete to qualify 
s. Where such qualification has 
tained it helps them in the first 
a professional career, either as 
S or teachers.” What could be 
derful than that musical students 
dequately prepared for advanced 
t have the opportunity, under 
falent procurable, to help them 
trying period of preparation? 
vith the aid and assistance of the 
d School, they are able to become 


ir Ty¥lusica 
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dressing the 


sylvania. 


liard, 
success and 
smoothly. 
tors 


teachers, conductors, 
composers, perform- 
ers, vocal and in- 
strumental, who, save 
for the assistance of 
this foundation, might 
never have been able 
to carry on their work. 

It is not possible 
in a review of the 
great number of phil- 
anthropic and charit 
able efforts whose ob- 
ject is the encourage- 
ment in various forms 
of all those efforts having for their ob- 
ject the wide diffusion of musical art, 
knowledge and appreciation, to particular- 
ize as each foundation deserves. 

The three foundations which are most 
widely known are the Juilliard of New 
York, the Theodore Presser of Philadel- 
phia and the Curtis Institute of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Theodore Presser Foundation was 
established by the well-known publisher of 
music, and its management and control 
were provided for by its founder. Those 
interested in securing information regard- 
ing this foundation may obtain without 


AT UNIVERSITY 
CIRCLE—-HOME 
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ORCHESTRA 


Education 


charge a descriptive booklet by ad- 
Foundation, at 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 


The Juilliard Foundation, founded 
by the bequest of Augustus D. Juil- 
is the triumphant story of 
achievement. 
story, however, has not always run 
At the outset the direc- 
had to withstand 
and lawsuits of certain musical cor- 
porations or institutes who somehow 
fancied that their organizations had 
claim to certain parts of the funds 
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Its life 


the attacks 
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of the Foundation. These were finally suc- 
cessfully resisted, and the Juilliard Founda- 
tion was ready to start on its beneficent way. 


The Nucleus 
HE BEGINNINGS were modest. 
Its first office was a small room— 
less pretentious in size and appearance 
than the office of the present secretary, 
but since the start the work has been up- 
ward and onward. The Foundation at 
present occupies a commodious and well- 
equipped building on Fifty-second Street, 
New York, but they are erecting on Clare- 
mont Avenue, near the Institute of Musi- 
cal Arts with 
which it is af- 
filiated, a palatial 
edifice which 
they hope to oc- 
cupy early in the 

year. 
The student 
body of the school 
is selected by ex- 


aminations con- 
ducted by — the 
faculty. Notice 
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of these examinations is given through 
the leading music papers. The gen- 
eral requirements for admission to the 
examinations are as follows: 

1. Applicants should be over six- 
teen and under thirty years of age. 

2. They must be citizens of the 
United States or they must have ap- 
plied for American citizenship. 

3. They should have received a 
general education equivalent to four 
years of high school. 

' 4, They must show marked musi- 
cal talent and satisfactory prepara- 
tion in major and minor studies. 

A cursory glance at the names of 
the faculty of the Juilliard School 
from the President, Prof. John Er- 
skine, through the entire list is a guaran- 
tee of its efficiency. 

Concerning the plan for the school of 
opera, as Prof. Erskine said recently, “The 
most crying need in assisting musical de- 
velopment is not the mere teaching of 
virtuosi. The great need is to build up 
contact between rising artists and the 
country’s legion of untouched music lovers.” 

With this end in view, the affiliation of 
the Juilliard School with the Chautauqua 
Institution has had most happy results. 
This has been one of the most important 
moves on the part of the school, as it has 
played and is playing a.large part in the 
development of the opera class and future 
opera school. 


Stimulating Composition 
T IS difficult to imagine anything more 
potent or far-reaching in its effect on 
American composers than the annual com- 
petition, which the school fosters, for pub- 
lication of new orchestral works by Ameri- 
can composers. 
“The school selects a given work from 
the entries and pays for the publication of 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW TUNE 
By RicHarp Kountz 
Arranged by WiLt1AM M. FELTON 


Sleepy Hollow Tune is an 
interesting and playable ar- 
rangement of a favorite song {3 = 
frequently winging its way } 
through the ether these days. 
It has the simplicity, flow 
and lazy swing of a lullaby 
and is a favorite wherever 
heard. After the two meas- 
ure introduction allow the 
right hand melody to sing 
out with all the resonance of the human 
voice. Where the theme repeats at meas- 
ure eleven the accompaniment is changed 
for sake of contrast. It is well at 
this point to give definition to the notes 
of the tenor (marked sostenuto). The 
pointer holds good also in measures 13 
and 17. Aside from the pleasure derived 
from its attractive musical content the 
piece affords practice in playing Jegato 
chords and octaves as well as arpeggio 
passages. These should be clearly and 
cleanly played without detracting interest 
from the theme itself. 


RIcHARD 
Kountz 


THORN ROSE WALTZ 
By P. I. TcHatxovsky 

From the ballet music of “The Sleeping 
Beauty” comes this Thorn Rose Waltz by 
Tchaikovsky. Vying with the Waltz of 
the Flowers from the “Nutcracker Suite” 
for air popularity it has been thoroughly 
introduced to Erupre readers by means of 
this medium. Tchaikovsky announces the 
melody in the soprano. The sharp waltz 
swing and a feeling of momentum must 
be preserved throughout. Note that the 
opening phrase of eight measures is one 
long legato passage. The sustained effect 
is in evidence, as a matter of fact, for the 
first thirty-two measures, after which the 
composer inserts a series of shorter phrases 
which should be tossed off rather abruptly 
for contrast. The writer of this page 
seems to recall laying down the dictum 
before that contrast is the first law of art, 
the interpretative art or that of composi- 
tion. It is a dictum that bears repetition 
rather well, since its observation is insur- 
ance against boredom and monotony. Be- 
ginning with the sixth measure of the 
coda we have a favorite device of Tchai- 
kovsky in the effect of sharp syncopation. 
Keep the tempo steady at this point so 
that the syncopation loses none of its force. 
Add this piece to your repertoire. It will 
be of real value. 


CHACONNE 
By G. F. Hanpe. 


Harpsichord and clavichord music, beau- 
tiful relic of a less complex musical era, 
obviously calls for thoughtful treatment at 
the hands of the modern performer. To 
escape the commonplace and to be really 
effective this Handel Chaconne must be 
performed with the utmost precision and 
delicacy. As the theme first asserts itself 
in somber, dignified mood the chords 
should be played with sufficient vigor to 
make the theme emphatic, while the orna- 
mentation in thirty-second notes should be 
played with lightest shallow finger attack. 
The logic of this is apparent when one 
considers that music of this period abounds 
in embellishments designed by the com- 
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posers to give the effect of sustained tone. 
The capacity to sustain tone was one of 
the most grievous lacks of the clavichord 
and harpsichord—a lack largely overcome 
in our magnificent modern instruments. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the orna- 
mentation of such music is allowed to 
sound too “thick,” the purpose of the com- 
poser has been defeated. 

Following the very pompous entrance of 
the theme: 

Variation t should have accelerated 
tempo, being played as a matter of fact 
more than twice as fast as the fore- 
going. Articulated finger legato will be 
found most effective for this variation. 

Variation 2 may be made a means of 
invaluable practice if the left hand octaves 
are employed as suggested. The forte 
should not be too “big.” Keep always in 
mind the limitations of the harpsichord. 

Variation 3—Confusion concerning the 
time signature, 9/8 in the right hand and 
3/4 in the left, will be obviated if the right 
hand is conceived as playing triplets in 3/4 
rhythm. Articulated finger legato is indi- 
cated for this variation. 

Variation 4 It is interesting to note 
that this is an inverted version of varia- 
tion 3. 

Variations 5 and 6—The tempo should be 
somewhat slower. Continue articulated 
finger legato. 

Variation 7—The theme changes to tonic 
minor. Played adagio and molto sostenuto. 

Variation 8—The theme remains in the 
minor key but the tempo brightens, an 
effect gained when the theme appears in 
two-note slurs in the right hand. 

Variation 9—A return is made to the 
major key. The left hand carries the 
theme in octaves. 

Variation 10—Play Variation 10 as bril- 
liantly as possible. Observe that the hands 
run along for the most part in parallel 
motion. It is suggested that a rather high 
finger action be used. Observe the allar- 
gando in playing the closing phrase. 


EXALTATION 


By Epovarp Potprni 


Tue Erupe again offers 
one of Poldini’s short but 
fascinating improvisations. 
The magic key which un- 
locks the charm of this piece 
is a beautiful singing tone. 
The melody builds from 
piano to fortissimo heights, 
fading away at length into 
faintest piantssimo. The syn- 
copated accompaniment as 
shown in the bass in the opening meas- 
ures should be carefully handled. Note 
that it begins rather quietly, next ap- 
pearing in broken chords in eighths, wax- 
ing more and more animated as the 
feeling of elation grows until the passages 
are written in sixteenths. Poldini indi- 
cates many changes of pace in the tempo, 
all of which he has clearly marked and 
all of which incidentally have decided 
bearing on proper interpretation of the 
composition. Best results will follow 
thoughtfu] observance of the many accents, 
pauses and so forth, as written. It is 
quite obvious, of course, that in music of 
this type the effect depends not so much 
on the notes themselves as on the manner 
in which they are played. 
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THE MARCH OF PROSPERITY 
By Victor RENTON 


Our thanks are due to Mr. Renton for 
the title to this number. Whether it was 
written in the spirit of prophecy or 
reminiscence it is nice to see the word 
“prosperity” placed so nonchalantly and 
confidently at the head of a number! And 
Mr. Renton has capped a good title with 
good, swinging march music. Observe 
strict tempo as in all march music, to- 
gether with sharp accents throughout. The 
syncopated accompaniment in the trio sec- 
tion should be played with care. 


THE OLIVE PICKERS 
By Francesco B. DELEONE 


Admirers of Nevin’s Day 
in Venice should find in De 
Leone’s Olive Pickers very 
congenial material, so closely 
is this composition modeled 
in mood and content upon 
this earlier work. The text 
indicates that the number 
should be played in lively, 
cheery and graceful manner, 
the right hand softly and 
sweetly against the left hand basses and 
chords which are sustained by means of 
the pedal. 

The second theme in A flat continues 
the use of triplet figures which appear in 
the first theme, lending an effect familiar 
in Italian music, where the triplet figure 
is frequently employed in barcarolles and 
so forth, to depict the roll of gondolas. 
Marks of expression, clearly indicated, 
should be followed as written, to obtain 
proper tonal contrast. 


DREAMING WATER LILY 
By F, TrErry 


A fanciful piece calling for the utter- 
most tone control. 

Observe that the composer has indicated 
the use of the una corda (soit) pedal not, 
one assumes, for the sole purpose of play- 
ing softly but rather because of the re- 
sultant tonal quality. To play with a 
pianissimo which retains quality requires 
skill which is the fruit of patience and 
perseverance. The sympathetic vibration 
set up from the use of the soft pedal is 
a distinct aid in tonal coloring ‘required 
here. 

To preserve proper rhythm in playing 
two against three count “one, two and 
three,’ as follows: 


] > 
! r 

One Two = Three 

pau Cae 

— ‘ 
which produces the following rhythmical 
figure, 
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By Georce DuNBAR SHEWELL 


Legions of composers dur- 
ing the course of years have 
felt a compulsion to write 
music inspired by the genius 
of Chopin, the apparent sim- 
plicity of his construction 
and the ineffable beauty of 
his style. And still they try, 
with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Schumann and Go- 


Greorce Dun- 
BAR SHEWELL 
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dard, by the way, left outstanding 
amples in the style of the great Px 

The composition under considerat 
Shewell should be played at the te 
a concert waltz. Make the gf 
“breathe” as one would in playit 
actual Chopin waltz. The running 
sages in the right hand should be p 
with enough finger action to insure 
and with enough rolling motion to 
the liquid quality associated with 
ing of a typical Chopin passage. — 


MOONLIGHT IN THE PAT 
By Henry S. SAwYER 

Tue Etupe is disposed to give its 
pat on the back in offering this fas) 
ing little number. Here is a piece pr 
ing typical Spanish rhythm which i 
difficult of performance. Most pieces 
ten in Spanish rhythm offer decidec 
ficulties to young performers, but yi 
sters will read this number at sight 
comparative ease. No especial tec 
difficulties are to be encountered, 

As to interpretation, the chief chai 
most Spanish music lies in a rhythm 
is actually sharp, but languorous, a 
lazy in effect. To obtain this result 
the long notes ever so slightly beyond 
actual value, and pay back what you 
robbed, as it were, in the short notes 
follow. Experiment until the ¢ 
rhythm has been mastered: Restra 
necessary, of course. If overdon 
effect will be ruined. Rhythm not 1 
is enthroned in this number. 0 
in the Patio should be seized 
valuable addition to the average 
repertoire. 


THE CHESHIRE CAT — 
By Mart Patpr 

One of a delightful set of 
twelve extremely clever 
numbers (published  sepa- 
rately) is this of Mari Pal- 
di’s. All are inspired by the 
immortal Alice in Wonder- 
land, and all are valuable 
musically and pianistically. 
They are amazingly de- 
scriptive and just the sort of 
material best calculated to 
spur on the none-too-imaginative t 
pupil. 

The Cheshire Cat presents a 
study for the second and third 
the right hand in a most tuneft 
Except for the middle theme, the t 
ure is in evidence throughout the 
The fact that the left hand 
passes forward and back over the 
an intriguing feature of the nu 
most pupils of this grade. The tr 
away at the conclusion in a manné 
fully descriptive of Lewis Carro 
which tells us: “The cat vanish 


Marr 


and ending with its grin which r 
some time after the rest of it ha 


IN A POLISH GARDE} 

By Frepertck A, WILLIA 
It has been said that only 
boasts Slavic blood can hope to 
mazurka with adequate subtlety. 
a challenge that most of us can n 
a little thought. It is important to 
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From an Interview with 
Louts Woopson CurRTIS 


Enpiror’s Notre—Mr. Louis Woodson Curtis was born at San Jose, Cali- 


of California at Berkeley. 


devoted much of his time to the 
I rope for this purpose. 
b Huhn of New York. His work 


] 

| 

f fornia, but was educated in the schools of Los Angeles and in the University 
| He was first intended for the career of a teacher 
; of the classics, and his first engagement was as a teacher of Latin in one 
f of the Los Angeles high schools. 


Music gradually absorbed him, and he 
study of the art, spending one year in Eu- 


Among his teachers were Caroline Alchin and Bruno 


i iw Los Angeles has been momentous. Visi- 
tors from the East have been amazed by the extent and completeness of the 
HE POSSIBILITIES of the to high school dramatic talent and 


operetta appealed to me first as 
an educator rather than as a musi- 
. After a close study of the subject 
was convinced that it was possible, 
ough the operetta, to make a distinct 
ibution to school life in its several 
pects, intellectual, artistic, social and 
MSciplinary. Music itself is to my mind 
my experience one of the greatest 
Sntal and physical disciplinary forces. 
fot so many years ago, when I first became 
Ventified with public education, I would 
have hazarded such a statement; but a 
fg period of close observation has taught 
@ that the investment of the tax-payers’ 
‘Pney in music in the schools is one of 
most demonstrably practical and 
mre employment of the municipal rev- 


addition to its musical aspects the 
etta calls for many other branches of 
aavor, all of which are valuable experi- 
s to every student participant. Because 
he results to be realized from this activ- 
he entire music staff and the faculty 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
I was formerly Music Department 
ad, supported loyally the annual operatic 
of the school. At first we were 
red in our efforts by the fact that, 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan pieces 
he professional operettas that were 
| our reach because of the prohibi- 
alties demanded, there were very 
perettas that were 
interesting and 

worthwhile. This 
ely because there 
little demand for 
ith real dramatic 
d musical settings 
There was, of 

8, an overplus of 
en for Sunday 
and for amateurs 
in the sophistication 
I acterizes the 
1 high school youth; 
| these days of the 
‘talkies’ when young 
far more dis- 
ating than were 
ay audiences of 
forty years ago, 
students know 
What, and it is a 
time to try to in- 

in operatic ma- 
g in dramatic 
musical attrac- 
_ The main point, 
the successful 
of an operetta 
of the piece. 
lave real practical 
: with music 
actical and thor- 


1 


rm 


adapted to adolescent voice. 


Good Beginning 


HE FIRST steps have to do with 

arousing enthusiasm for the com- 
ing presentation. In the. Los Angeles 
schools the operetta is a glee club project. 
In the matter of selecting a cast various 
methods are in use. At Lincoln High 
School we required every member of both 
glee clubs, boys’ and girls’, to sing a solo 
from the stage in the auditorium where 
the performance was to be held. Although 
it was known beforehand that many stu- 
dents thus performing never would qualify 
for solo parts, there was a distinct ad- 
vantage in hearing every one from the 
stage in the possibility thus afforded of the 
discovery of new solo talent which was 
frequently hidden in the ensemble singing 
in the ordinary small classroom. 

“In selecting the cast we have what may 
seem to some another rather unusual 
policy. The auditions of individuals have 
been thus far held before the whole group. 
Now we permit that group to select by 
ballot (including teachers) the ones who 
are to take the leading parts. This vote, 
which is purely advisory, represents what 
would be, in a sense, a cross section of the 
judgment of the audience public. This 
practice also has the advantage of devel- 
oping sportsmanship and eliminating jeal- 


musical work done in the Los Angeles schools. 
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How to Produce an Operetta 


With Particular Directions for High Schools and (Colleges 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC OF THE SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES AND COMPOSER OF THE VERY SUCCESSFUL OPERETTA “JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE” 


In a way these schools have 


set stendards for a large part of our modern musical work of its type and 


character. 


No one is better qualified to speak upon the subject of this ar- 


ticle, as Mr. Curtis not only has been conducting these operettas as a part 
of the real educational program of these schools and has found them to be 
of sound pedagogical importance in our modern educational scheme, but has 
also written some of the most popular and practical operettas of their kind, 
including, besides the one already named, “The Marriage of Nannette” and 


“Briar Rose.” 


ousy. We have found that the judgment 
of such groups is usually excellent. The 
individuals sing songs they know, such as 
On the Road to Mandalay or Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose. Although these are purely bal- 
lads, they are sufficient to indicate to a 
group what may be expected in the pro- 
duction from the boy or girl thus per- 
forming. There is a normal eagerness for 
solo parts; we have to do no urging to 
secure performers for the leading roles. 


Preparation of Details 

HE STAGE action of the perform- 

ance is turned over to the dramatic 
department of the school. This, of course, 
is highly specialized work; and it is de- 
sirable when possible to have it done by 
an expert in the field. The outcome is 
usually far better than when the musical 
director attempts to lead in the dramatic 
direction. His hands are full without 
this. Costumes are generally made by the 
Home Economics Departments of the Los 
Angeles schools, thus effecting a desir- 
able direction of their ~study of costume 
history. Sometimes, in the case of difficult 
costumes, we have had valuable help from 
the Los Angeles motion picture studios. 
In the matter of scenery, the art depart- 
ment finds a desirable outlet for its talents, 
and very serious study and attention are 
given to the subject. The department of 
mechanical arts is also brought into play 


A SCENE FROM LOUIS WOODSON’ CURTIS’ SENSATIONALLY SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL 
OPERETTA, “JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE” 


LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


in the building of the scenery. You are 
doubtless beginning to see how extensive 
are the possibilities of the operetta in de- 
veloping the youthful enterprise and talents 
of the students. Before making designs 
for posters and announcements, the general 
nature of the story is -considered—the 
period, and the surrounding historical ele- 
ments—considerable research and industry 
upon the part of the students being devel- 
oped. In preparing sketches, rivalry is 
keen, because the student knows that the 
work will not be buried in the classroom 
but will be seen by large groups of people, 
among whom will be many of his friends. 
All of the sketches are in color, and it is 
astonishing to see how fine 
some of them are. 

“The dances are devel- 
oped by the Physical Edu- 
cation Department. All 
western schools now have 
dancing classes, dancing 
being considered a vital part 
of physica! coordination. 
The orchestrating of the 
musical score is sometimes 
done by a member of the 
music staff when the opera 
is an original one. In other 
cases the orchestral parts are 
furnished by the publisher. 


Initial Rehearsals 
T SAVES time to 
teach the boys and 
girls chorus parts separately. 
Then they may be brought 


together. Of course, the 
chorus should never be put 
on the stage for action 


until all of the parts have 
been thoroughly learned and 
memorized, both words and 
music. In all cases we are 
dealing with amateurs; and 
one of the first things to 
learn in training the ama- 
teur is to teach one thing at 
a time and teach that thing 
thoroughly. Therefore. the 
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chorus must be letter-perfect before it 
is taken on the stage. Once on the stage, 
the chorus is asked to group itself with the 
idea of making a natural picture. Then 
the work is sung and read through without 
action. This is done with the view of get- 
ting the singers to sense the feeling of 
the larger hall. Next come the movements 
of the chorus and the gestures appropriate 
to the text. Here we proceed from the 
larger gesture and the main movements to 
the smaller. Sometimes it is necessary to 
take this in four measure phrases in order 
that the main gesture may become fixed. 
“Tt then is necessary to teach the chorus 
that except on rare occasions, when the 
dramatic situation calls for a quiet stage 
or when they are seated as an audience, it 
is expected that every member be moving 
naturally. They must rarely be static. 
There is nothing so dull as a lot of wooden 
chorus people. It never must be forgotten 
that the performers are amateurs, in the 
adolescent period of life and that it is 
often necessary to supply them withthe 
emotional significance of the scene so that 
it will not be overdone or underdone. — 


Preparing the Roles 


HILE THE chorus is being 
trained, the solo voices are being 
coached by teachers of the music staff as- 
signed to that work, and small ensembles 
are brought together frequently during 
the early rehearsal days. Our experience 
in Los Angeles has been that up to this 
time it is possible to do practically all of 
the operetta work during the glee club 
recitation period and after school hours. 
For the dress rehearsal, however, our 
school authorities have always allowed time 
during the day. Costumes shall have 
been tried on and properly fitted in ad- 
vance, and all properties shall have been 
checked by the property man. 

“Preceding the dress rehearsal it is 
usually safer to have: 


ce 


1. Property rehearsal (usually only 
necessary with the property man, 
principals and stage director) 

2. Light rehearsal (with full cast fol- 
lowing the light plot laid out to 
follow special cues) 


A Full Rehearsal 


T THE dress rehearsal nothing is 
omitted. Everything is expected to 
run in quasi-professional order. If it does 
not do this, it is a reflection upon those 


who have supervised the preliminary 
preparations. Time lost at a dress re- 
hearsal is expensive—expensive to the 


school, expensive to the physical endurance 
and patience of the principals and to the 
orchestra. Thus far we have involved a 

Musical Director 

Dramatic Director 

Choral Director 

Costume Director 

Make-up Director 

Light Director 

Stage Director (with well-trained crew). 
You see this is really a large organization, 


and the opportunities for codrdination and 
discipline are many and important. 

“As for scenery, it is better not to be 
too ambitious. It is far wiser to have one 
fine set than two poor ones. Stage setting 
calls for experienced crews accustomed to 
acting rapidly. Many a performance is 
spoiled by a long wait after the first act, 
so that by the time the curtain goes up on 
the second act the first one has become 
history. Sometimes, for economy’s sake, 
it is desirable to have only one set of cos- 
tumes. Very few of the schools have ade- 
quate dressing rooms permitting ready 
change of costumes, nor can many school 
productions afford the money involved in 
the manufacture or rental of several sets 
of costumes for a single show. 


Prepare for Emergencies 


N SELECTING individuals for the 

leading roles, it is always better to 
get those who are good actors with fair 
voices than those with fine voices who, 
over the footlights, will look like clumps 
of dead timber. The director must keep 
constantly in mind the picture that the 
audience will see. In some of our larger 
schools we follow the plan of having a 
double cast, in case of accidents to the 
principals, or, let us say, in case: of mumps. 
Alas, such experiences have ‘happened 
only too often! In some instances the dou- 
ble cast has for its motive not the provid- 
ing of understudies in case of emergencies, 
but of affording the experience of operatic 
performance to twice as many individuals 
as would otherwise have been possible. In 
such cases the performances, two or more, 
are divided between the two casts. 

“In the Los Angeles high schools our 
orchestras are always adequate for any 
kind of a performance we care to attempt. 
The orchestras in high schools throughout 
America have improved so enormously that 
performances of operettas, thought impos- 
sible only a few years ago because of the 
insufficiency of the orchestral accompani- 
ment, are now comparatively easy. 


Does It Pay? 


S IT worthwhile?’ Again some- 

one asks the question. The only 
answer is to watch the effect upon the 
participants, note their eager interest in 
research, their improvement in poise, their 
quickness in discarding awkward bodily 
habits, the betterment in their speech, their 
promptness in taking and obeying orders, 
the awakening of the sense of art, the de- 
velopment of self-expression and the free- 
ing of something which apparently has 
been pent up since childhood, the desire 
to be recognized. Psychologists lay great 
stress upon the freeing of these repres- 
sions; and, in my personal observation of 
thousands of cases, I feel that there is lit- 
tle that the child gets in school that can 
be of more value, in bringing him out and 
in making him feel his relations to society, 
than work of this kind. Unlike the sports, 
the operetta involves so many different 
departments and so many participants that 
a far greater number are benefited.” 
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Seven Fine Reasons for Studying TyCusic 


By Epwarp Emit BaAupis 


Because of the wonderful pleasure de- 
rived from studying the finest of the Fine 
Arts. 

Because of the thrill which comes from 
drawing beautiful melodies and harmonies 
from an instrument. 

Because of the various means the pro- 
fession offers for the earning of a live- 
lihood. 

Because of the pleasure both of public 
performance and of being able to con- 
tribute to the pleasures of social events. 


Because music has become so much a 
part of our national and cultural life that 
it forms a common ground for conversa- 
tion and enjoyment. 

Because so many men and women, emi- 
nent in both business and professional life, 
now understand, enjoy or even partake in 
music, that it makes an easy means of ap- 
proach to their interest. 

Because of the many pleasant social con- 
tacts in everyday life to which it will lead. 


HE ETHEREAL quality of the 
strings, so requisite to a veracious 
projection of the motif of the 


_ Holy Grail which opens the Prelude to 


“Lohengrin,” has been captured and re- 
tained in the new Furtwangler recording 
that Brunswick issues (Disc No. 90231). 
This is undeniably the best recording of 
this Prelude now available. Never has the 
finale been more realistically or more thrill- 
ingly projected. Never have we heard the 
tender and pathetic farewell of the Angel 
Host, as they wing their way back to 
heaven, more beautifully played. Furt- 
wingler has realized the soaring effects of 
the music, its pure radiance, its mystical 
mirage which gives way to a climax of 
superbly majestical import, when the Grail 
is supposedly revealed “radiating fiery 
beams and shaking the soul with emotion.” 
Here Wagner’s master stroke in the use of 
two cymbal crashes, the only percussion 
in the whole Prelude, a most important 
effect in the climax, comes off with appro- 
priate effect and realism. This recording 
confirms an opinion, previously formed, 
that Furtwangler’s contributions to re- 
corded music are among the finest orches- 
tral recordings now in existence. 


The Motif as Revealment 


E ARE told that “Wagner had an 

extraordinarily true and certain 
faculty which seized the essence of every- 
thing to which he bent his mind.” If we 
ever doubted this, then the realization of 
the import of Siegfricd’s Death March in 
“Gotterdammerung” should once and for 
all dispel our doubt. Here, by his re-use 
of the motifs associated with Siegfried in 
his noble and unforgettable tribute to 
this hero, the composer conveys the im- 
pression that the soul of the hero hovers 
over his body, reflecting upon the short 
span of his eventful life. The Death March 
ranks as one of Wagner’s greatest musical 
achievements. To us, it has always been 
a question as to which is the greater, the 
Siegfried Death March or the Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger.” 

Bruno Walter has conducted Siegfried’s 
Death March for a Columbia recording. 
Here we find the pure essence of the musi- 
cal thought projected in a favorable, man- 
ner. The beautiful and impressive strains 
of this most solemn tribute to Wagner’s 
hero are revealed with fidelity and care 
by a conductor who not alone knows and 
enjoys the music of Wagner but likewise 
reveres it. 

Frida Leider, the eminent Wagnerian 
soprano, who has been engaged at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera next season, sings /solde’s 
Love-Death and Kundry’s Ich sah das 
Kind on a Victor record. Mme. Leider, 
whose /solde has been acclaimed the ideal 
one, does not convey that impression in her 
singing of the Love-Death. On the con- 
trary, one could scarcely call her interpre- 
tation of this scene, as it is projected from 
this recording, an ideal one. Strangely 
enough it lacks feeling. On the other hand, 
her interpretation of Kundry’s narrative 
from the second act of “Parsifal” is most 
convincing. 


The Substance through the Form 
LTHOUGH we cannot put into 
words “what we mean by the soul of 

music, we yet point to perfection of body 


~ RECORDS / AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


» The sentiment here is clearly alert 
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as its evidence,” says Hadow. “No w 
will deny that the art of Brahms is a 1 
force—a genuine, spontaneous outco 
personal feeling and personal vitality. 
if it be so, the analysis of its external | 
may, to some extent, indicate its posse 
of the more spiritual gifts.” 

That “rightness and finality” 
marks Brahms’ most characteristic phi 
is immediately in evidence with the 
sentence of his A minor String Ou 
Opus 51. It is a notable and vital 
ing, music that stirs the depths wit 
poetic meaning and its artistic inevi 
ness. In the second movement, we fine 
orchestral quality in evidence, 
what Brahms could do with four s 


healthy—although brooding and buoyat 
turns. There is no overlarding of | 
ment, no “syrupiness;” for Bra 
not one to over-sweeten anything, 
he knew the value of sentiment in 
erate and just proportions. There is 
ingenious blending of mental and 
tional spontaneity in the scherzo—a ver 
bly perfect organization of a form th 
thought and feeling. In the last 
ment there is an exaltation which is | 
ly stimulating after what has gone bef 
It moves, this finale, with alacrity | 
dash. Its certainty of purpose and i 
itual relation to the first movement 
of it a fitting ending to a notable wo 
The Lener String Quartet, so 

loved by the phonophile, play this wo 
Columbia. Their performance is, in | 
way, a Satisfying one. That they str 
color of the music is in no way detr 
from its perfect proportions of “heart 
head.” This sterling organization : 
the scholastic manner of playing cha 
music. It prefers, as it were, to touc 
“heart” rather than stimulate the “heé 
We dare say in this it is most wise 

surely there is a more universal app 
this type of playing—to which fact th 
probation with which their recordings 
been received throughout the wor 
testify. 


The Full Flow of Genius 


NE OF Beethoven's piano 

in two movements, the one 
sharp minor, Opus 78, comes to us 
single ten-inch disc played by that 
pianist, Wilhelm Kempff (Brunswic 
85011). Here is a delicate and 
work, wherein happy thoughts d 
tions wing themselves in a most be 
ing manner. As Bekker says, “the | 
breathes the spirit of an earlier time 
the clavier was still the instrume 
quiet exchange of thought betweer 
and soul.” Kempff plays this min 
work with appropriate rhythmic fre 
preserving the eurythmy of the wh 
an admirable manner. 

Ferde Grofé who has made 
rangements and composed several | 
for Paul Whiteman and his 
chestra has written a new compe 
which he calls the Grand Canyon 
A recording of this work played by 
Whiteman and his concert orchi 
full justice to this music. It will t 
in Victor album No. C18. 

Like Grofé’s previous work, “ 
sissippi Suite,” this new one is 


(Continued on page 66: 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A: National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Eruoe Music Macazine 


The Ideal Plan 


I am a member of the local high 
school orchestra. I had the im- 
pression that every year the music 
_ supervisors of the high schools 
' throughout the state picked out the 
' best players and sent them to a 
state convention. There the best 
4 
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players were selected to be sent to 

another convention where an orches- 
' tra would be formed to represent 
: eyery state in the United States. I 
i wish that you would explain this 
) to me.—J, R. Russo. 


The plan you outline is an ideal plan 
hich does not work in all states at pres- 
‘ but the idea is spreading rapidly. 
All-state high school orchestras usually 
lect to play for state teachers’ meetings 
ea year. The organization and selec- 
of the members is usually handled by 
ommittee. Application blanks are usu- 
y mailed to all music supervisors in the 
fe. The supervisor should tbe able to 
d out, through the journal issued by the 
ate teachers’ organization, who is in 
arge of the all-state orchestra organiza- 


National High School Orchestra 
every two years and is organized 
h the office of the Music Super- 
s National Conference at 64 E. Jack- 
levard, Chicago, Illinois, and notice 
is published in the Journal got out 
the school year from the Music 
isors National Conference office. 
tions, blanks and information can 
id from the Conference office. 
J. E. Manpy. 


en “Indispensables” 


8S one who has been receiving 
much help from the Music 
visor’s Forum in the PrupE 
INE, may I ask what ten 
concerning any phase of music 
be most needed in a county 
sehool library ?—M. M. R. 


ction of a list of ten books that 
e most needed in a county high 
brary would depend upon the 
tus of musical development in 
. Considering the possibility 
in the various phases of music 
ing carried on, I suggest the 


of Music, Matthews and 
History of Music, Baltzell; 
Musicians, Lavignac; Music 
and Terminology, Gehrkens; 
, its Theory and Practice, Prout; 
in Music Form, Goetschius; 
Composition of Music, P. W. 
nstrumental Technique for School 
and Bands, Maddy and Gid- 
( and Romance, Kinscella; 
of Music, Gehrkens. 
Grorce L. Linpsay. 


Beginning Teacher 


Il have in the fall a class of 
mts (grades 1 to 6) in 
1 music. I have never 
but I have certificates 
d harmony. I have stud- 
nd read music at sight. 
ww the syllable system. 

you give advice as to 
an outlined course of 
e classes ? 

I would like to know 
uble songs for children 
thirteen years. I wish 
course as much a musi- 
ion as possible. 

of the children have 
mu do you 
it advisable to divide the 


to Assist Supervisors in Securing 


Practical Advice and Information 


Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


elass into two groups (six to eight 
years and eight to thirteen years) ? 
B. 


1) For outlines of courses, see those 
based upon the song method. Some of 
the most modern are “Foresman Series,” 
“The Music Hour,’ “The Progressive 
Series,” “Music Education Series,” and 
“The Universal Series.” I presume that 
you have a single class of pupils ranging 
in grade from one to six, and for that 
reason it would be well to use a one-book 
course such as is used in rural schools. “The 
Progressive Series” and “The Universal 
Series” have books of this type. All of 
the series named above have Teachers’ 
Manuals containing course outlines, ac- 
companiments and outlines for apprecia- 
tion. 

2) Assuming that you wish to use art 
songs in your assembly I suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

Certain songs and hymns should be used 


Title 
Slumber Boat 
Baby Dreams 
Fairies Are Calling You 
Three Little Fairy Songs 
The Elf Man 
The Big Brown Bear 
Japanese Love Song 
The Woodpecker 
The Scarecrow 
An Indian Cradle Song 
Lullaby Moon 
A Dutch Lullaby 
Little Slippers of the Rain 
The Candy Witch 
Hollyhocks 
The Little Red Wagon 
A Tragic Tale 
The Beautiful Land of Nod 
Two Marionettes 
The Second Minuet 
Swing Song 
The Secret 
The Brownies 
Birth of Mora 
Four Leaf Clover 
Cloud-Shadows 
Ho! Mr. Piper 
Little Orphant Annie 
The Shadow March 
The Springtime of the Year 
The Time for Making Songs Has Come 
There Are Fairies at the Bottom of Our 
Garden 
A May Morning 
I Know a Lovely Garden 
Who'll Buy My Lavender 
Just for To Day 
Ship o’ Dreams 
Sunrise and Sunset 
The Old Road 
The Prayer Perfect 
Up the Airy Mountain 
Come to the Fair 
Swing Song 
The Gypsy Trail 
Happy Song 
I Passed By Your Window 
Trees 
Duna 
A Winter Lullaby 
A Pastoral 
The Old Refrain 
The Ringers 
Waters of Minnetonka 
Tally Ho! 


for seasonal and holiday celebration. A 
good selection such as “Twice 55 Commu- 
nity Songs” or “The Golden Book” will 
supply these. 

3) By all means divide the class accord- 
ing to psychological age for foundation 
and advanced work. In grades 1 to 3 one- 
half of the time should be devoted to rote 
singing and one-half to the practice of 
music reading (grades 2 and 3). In grades 
4 to 6 books should be supplied and “rote 
reading” attempted at first, and later inde- 
pendent reading. 

Such a class will need constant help and 
encouragement from the teacher. They 
must first learn to sing songs and de- 
velop an emotional response to various 
moods. The urge to read and sing in parts 
will follow. The reading process must 
come out of rote syllable experience with 
the “movable do” plan. 


Georce L. Linpsay. 


Accomipani- 
Composer Grade ment Key 
Gaynor 122 Easy Db 
Stothart 1-4 Medium F 
O’Hara 3-4 Easy Eb 
Besly 3-4 Difficult Ab 
Wells 3-4 Easy G 
Mana-Zucca 3-4 Difficult F 
Thomas 3-4 Easy G 
Nevin 3-4 Easy G 
Davies 3-4 Easy G 
Clark 3-4 Easy D 
Brown 3-4 Easy G 
Stultz 3-4 Easy G 
La Forge 3-4 Medium G 
La Forge 3-4 Difficult G 
La Forge 3-4 Medium G 
Brown 3-4 Medium Eb 
Slater 3-4 Medium G 
Greene 3-4 Medium Eb 
Cooke 3-4 Medium Bb 
Besly 3-4 Medium G 
Moore 3-6 Medium Eb 
Speaks 3-6 Medium D 
Leoni 4-6 Medium F Min. 
Leoni 4-6 Easy F 
Brownell 4-6 Medium F 
Rogers 4-6 Medium F 
Curran 4-6 Medium D 
Thomas 4-6 Medium ‘Ss 
Protheroe 4-6 Medium Bb 
Rusk 4-6 Medium D 
Rogers 4-6 Medium Db 
Lehmann 4-6 Medium Db 
Denza 4-8 Difficult Eb 
D’Hardelot 4-8 Medium Eb 
German 4-6 Medium D 
Abbott 4-8 Easy Ab 
Huerter 4-8 Medium G 
Spross 4-8 Medium G 
Scott 4-8 Medium Eb 
Stenson 4-8 Easy Eb 
Wilson 5-6 Medium Bb 
Martin 5-6 Easy Bb 
Lohr 5-6 Medium G 
Galloway 5-6 Difficult F 
Del Riego 5-6 Difficult D 
Brahe 5-8 Easy Eb 
Rasbach 5-8 Difficult Db 
McGill 5-8 Easy g 
DeKoven 5-8 Medium Ab 
Veracini 5-8 Medium Eb 
Kreisler 5-8 Medium Eb 
Lohr 7-8 Medium G 
Lieurance 7-8 Difficult A 
Leoni 7-8 Difficult .D 


The Mixed Program 


I have a glee club, boys and girls, 
soprano and alto parts of about forty 
people from the eighth grade and 
all four years of high school. They 
have never had any public school 
music, and I am trying to get a pro- 
gram ready just as soon as they can 
learn their parts. I have a piano 
pupil who plays well, and I should 
like to work in some piano work with 


the singing. Two of my pupils, 
brother and sister, play duets of 
medium grade together. If you can 


give me any suggestions they surely 
will be greatly appreciated. This is 
a town that does not have an edu- 
cated class of people; so I am having 
to choose numbers that will appeal. 

I have had them work the expres- 
sion, enunciation and different tech- 
nical aspects, but still they sing in 
a monotonous way—no_ expression. 
How can I get results? We are try- 
ing to raise money to pay for our 
books and I really want something 
attractive. ‘So I shall be looking for- 
ward to your reply.—P. D. 

I think a mixed program can be made 
very attractive by placing the piano num- 
bers between the chorus groups. To make 
the numbers for the chorus attractive you 
must work for beautiful phrasing, for, if 
the, phrasing is well done, there is no 
possibility of the singing being monoto- 
nous. You as a pianist can lead them to 
see the possibilities in phrasing. All 
chorus work done on a straight line plan 
is uninteresting, but the rise and fall of a 
phrase brings interest to any worthwhile 
music. ; 

Parents are always interested in the per- 
formance of their boys and girls. If you 
have any children who have confidence 
enough to sing short solos it is wise to 
mix these into a program. It gives the 
entire class an incentive to work. 

There are two chapters in an inexpen- 
sive volume published by Witmark which 
might help you. It is “The Eloquent 
Baton,” by Dr. Will Earhart. The chap- 
ter on “Other Possibilities of Beats” and 
the chapter giving attention to “Keeping 
Long Tones Alive” and Chapter XI, “The 
Left Hand and Signaling,” are all valuable. 

MAaBeELLE GLENN. 


Arrangement for Glee Club 


What do you consider an ideal ar- 
rangement for a girls’ glee club of 
forty-five voices? How should they 
be balanced between first soprano, 
second soprano and alto?—H. L. P. 


The distribution of voices in a girls’ 
glee club numbering forty would depend 
somewhat on the average volume and 
carrying power of the voices in the dif- 
ferent parts. Ordinarily fourteen first 
sopranos, thirteen second sopranos and 
thirteen altos would be a desirable distri- 
bution. If, as is often the case, several of 
the alto voices are light and not of real 
alto quality, more altos would be desirable. 
The best guide-in determining the proper 
balance is the actual hearing of the group. 

Hoius DANN. 


“We can't afford to dispense with legs 
because we have automobiles, nor with 
play because we have professional sports. 
Why should home and community music 
die out just because we have professional 
concerts and radios?”—Nrw York TELE- 
GRAM. ; 
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Instrumentation of the Concert Band 


RCHESTRAL music is standard and 
O interchangeable throughout the 

whole civilized world. Band music, 
on the other hand, has grown up on purely 
national lines in most countries, mainly 
from the fact that it has been dictated by 
military requirements. 

It will be conceded that any attempt to 
draw comparisons between the various na- 
tional organizations from a musical or 
artistic point of view would be presump- 
tuous; one’s own views are naturally 
colored by one’s prejudices; what may be 
very acceptable to one people may not be 
so acceptable to another, though both may 
be equally good. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to that period which had the great- 
est influence on band progress, and to 
presenting to you a table of the instru- 
mentation used by bands of the various 
countries. 


Child of a Military Régime 

HE BAND grew out of military re- 

quirements, and originally consisted 
of fifes, trumpets and percussion instru- 
ments. A departure from this form was 
made in the reign of Charles the Second 
of England when, in 1685, authority was 
given for the formation of a military band 
of twelve hautbois—a very strident and 
primitive instrument as compared with the 
oboe of today. Other instruments were 
gradually introduced. The invention of 
the clarinet gave great impetus to the band 
movement, and in 1783 we find a British 
Guards Band consisting of oboes, clarinets, 
valveless horns and bassoons—this latter 
instrument a very crude arrangement. This 
was the precursor of the British Guards 
Band and was later extended to regiments 
of the line. 

The French and Prussians, in the mean- 
time, had been developing on much the 
same lines, till two very important factors 
—the French Revolution, and, later, in 
Prussia, the rise of Wieprecht—contributed 
greatly to the advancement of band music. 

To deal with France first: the French 
Revolution had the effect of closing the 
Paris Opera House and all the principal 
concert halls. The wind instrumentalists 
thus thrown out of employment banded 
together to play concerts in the open air 
and were eventually formed into a muni- 
cipal band of some seventy-five pieces. 
Quick to sense the artistic value and 
capabilities of this organization, some of 
the best of the French composers im- 
mediately began to write directly for the 
band, and French audiences also began to 
have a better appreciation of musical 
values and the possibilities of a wind en- 
semble. From this grew a movement to 
found a school for military bandmasters 
and musicians, which had a far-reaching 
effect on French bands. It also affected 
the bands of other European nations, many 
of which had the doubtful privilege of 
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hearing French bands on their own native 
soil when Napoleon was over-running 
Europe. 

Valved instruments had to come later, 
and when they did arrive, the band move- 
ment everywhere leaped ahead with re- 
markable speed. 

Leaving France for the moment and 
turning to Prussia, we find, about 1830, 
a march composer in a small way, Wie- 
precht by name, was able to get some few 
of his marches played by the Prussian 
Dragoon Guards. Sensing the possibilities, 
Wieprecht succeeded in influencing the 
commanding officer of that regiment to 
reform his band according to his (Wie- 
precht’s) ideas and plans. 


The Mounted Band 


HE NEW organization was composed 

as follows: two Eb alto cornets, 
three key bugles, two two-valved’Bb cor- 
nets, eight two-valved Eb trumpets, two 
Bb baritones (or tenor horns), one three- 
valved euphonium, and three bass trom- 
bones. You will notice that no reed instru- 
ments were included, this being a mounted 
band, and one hand being required for 
control of the mount. 

So successful was this new organization 
that other bands were quickly formed on 
the same model, Wieprecht being given 
control of all of them. He later substi- 
tuted cornets for key bugles, and, about 
1833, invented the bombardon: He eagerly 
seized on any invention or improvement 
which could be adapted to his use, and 
justified his appointment by bringing 
Prussian bands to a higher state of efh- 
ciency than obtained in any other country. 

The French in the meantime had, for 
reasons of economy, broken up their 
central military academy and also reduced 
the numbers in their bands, bandmasters 
now being trained at the Paris Conserva- 
toire which, though in many ways ex- 
cellent, was not so practical for band 
purposes. 

England, up to this time, had been sadly 
lacking in band culture. Although regi- 
mental bands were permitted, it was at the 
expense of the officers of the regiment, 
which led to competition for show, rather 
than musical merit. Two regimental band- 
masters (Smyth and Schallehn), conscious 
of the inferiority of British army bands, 
interested the Duke of Cambridge in a 
project to start an army school for band- 
masters and bandsmen after the French 
model. 


Kneller Hall 


HE DUKE succeeded in persuading 

the government to give a_ building 
some ten miles out of London for this 
purpose, but all other expenses of tuition 
had to be met by regimental subscriptions, 
five to eight pounds a year. This build- 
ing was Kneller Hall, which later became 
the Royal Military School of Music, and 


had as teachers some of the finest instru- 
mentalists of British and German birth. 

I have in my possession an old photo- 
graph of the tutorial staff of the early days 
of Kneller Hall, and it may be of interest 
to recite some of the names as showing the 
excellent instruction given at this institu- 
tion: Director of Music, Carl Mandel;» 
flute, Prof. Hartmann; oboe, Prof. Bar- 
ratt; clarinet, Prof. Lazarus, cornet, Prof. 
Zeiss; and bombardon, Prof. Sullivan 
(father of Sir Arthur of Gilbert and 
Sullivan fame). From this time onward, 
band music in Great Britain was on a 
parallel with the best on the continent. 

Such famous bandmasters and excellent 
musicians as Boose, Charles Godfrey, Sr., 
Dan Godfrey, Sr., Winterbottom, Zooler, 
and the remarkable Zavortal had brought 
their bands into line with the best of the 
world. 

Bands in Italy grew side by side with 
those of France and Germany, adopting 
some of the best characteristics of each. 
That country has devoted much attention 
to bands, which are rarely below fifty 
pieces in number. They use valved trom- 
bones in preference to the slide instrument, 
their band arrangements consequently hav- 
ing very florid passages given to that in- 
strument. Like the French, they have the 
habit of writing separately for Bb and Eb 
and F basses, each in their separate keys, 
as transposing instruments. 

The Italians frequently play complete 
sets from the operas, the general public 
being almost as familiar with such works 
as they are with their native tongue. 

French, Spanish and Mexican bands use 
the full family of saxophones; British 
bands seldom use any but the Eb alto saxo- 
phone, and in this country we are gradu- 
ally making more extended use of the full 
family. Germany, up to a late date, found 
no place for this instrument in their en- 
sembles. 


Endower of the Band 

HILE ON the subject of saxo- 

phones, we must pay tribute to that 
remarkable French instrument maker, Sax, 
who gave to us so many inventions, in- 
cluding the Saxhorn, from which was de- 
rived the tuba, euphonium and _ althorn 
(or baritone), and who later invented the 
saxophone as a link between brass and 
reed. His inventions have made possible 
the band of today, and he hastened the 
progress of bands more, probably, than 
has any man who ever lived. 

American band history is probably too 
well known to most of you to need re- 
capitulation; so I shall only touch on the 
high lights. The first authentic record 
dates to 1767, when the Royal American 
Band of Music played in New York. In 
1773 Flagg established a band in Boston 
and we read that, early in the 19th century, 
the West Point Band consisted of five 
clarinets, two fliigelhorns, one bassoon, 


one trumpet, one trombone, one bugle | 


one drum. 

The eighteen thousand existing 
in the United States of America 
Canada can trace their origin ma 
the Revolutionary period, being ba 
the pattern of British military bands 
that time. The history of the Marine B 
of Washington is the history of 
American military bands since that 

America, perhaps more than any 
nation, has highly developed the Cot 
band as a separate entity: this is 
bly accounted for by the comparati 
few military bands compared with j 
lation. Patrick Gilmore assemble 
first of many excellent concert 
zations, and created a sensation w 
toured England with it. Other g 
bands, such as Sousa’s, have wol 
carried on the good work, and 
America can boast of the world’s ¢ 
bands. i 

Prior to 1845 printed band music 


= 


interchanging them. Boose, a Gi 
bandmaster, was the first to remed 
matter arranging Verdi's “Ernan 
himself making the plates for 
From this grew “Boosey’s 
Journal,” and Jullion, another bandma 
developed a journal on the same 
As they each wrote for the instrume 
tion of their own bands, (which were { 
tically identical) it necessarily f 
that all bands had to conform 

pattern, which largely accounts for 
wide divergence between British-Amer 
and Continental views on band instrut 
tation. | 


A New Field for Transcrip 


T IS with this formative pe 
bands that we are most concerned 

it had, and still has, an all-powerful e 
on our programs. Publishers had f 
a new market, and eagerly took a 
of it. The classical works of 
masters (selections, overtures, sym 
extracts, and such) were market 
bands; living masters such as V 
Gounod, Tchaikovsky, Saint Saéns, 
cini, Verdi, Mascagni, Boito and R 
Korsakovy having their new works 
lished for band almost as soon as or 
tral arrangements were published— 
often sooner, for the band was pro 
excellent medium for popularizin, 
works. b 
It is now time to take a look | 
constitution of the various national 
of this period, keeping in mind t 
that nearly all the larger works wer 
lished nearly simultaneously in tl 
ferent countries, and would, na 
arranged to suit the bands as they ¢ 
in the country of publication, = 

The personnel as it existed to: 
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[ The Mordent. Self- 


Consciousness 


1. In Bach’s Two-part Invention, 
No. 10, is the inverted mordent on 
note D in measure 10 played on C# 
or C natural. It sounds better to 
me on C#. 

_ 2. I have a pupil who makes ‘ex- 

| cellent progress, but she always gets 

nervous when taking her lesson. 

_ How can she overcome this trouble? 
4 8. 


In Bach’s day the mordent always 
ied the use of the next diatonic note, 

it is, the next regular note of the scale: 
e the note C natural, not C sharp, is 

Méct in the case you niention, thus: 


Poa 

lis, by the way, is a regular, not an 
erted, mordent, which is the more com- 
1 form, without the vertical line through 
| a4 ‘ ‘ 

| f (inverted mordent). Since the 
‘dent proper is little used in modern 


sic, the term mordent is generally now 
for what was originally the inverted 


at is called “nervousness” is often 
form of self-consciousness. The 
snows that you are sitting close be- 
tT, watching her every movement. 
e she directs her thought on herself 
‘than on the music which she is play- 


i her, therefore, to put her mind and 
where it ought to be. Let her con- 
phrase as a little sentence and 
) it some specific meaning. Let 
fia story through her music. A 
f mine once wrote out a vivid de- 
n of Palmgren’s May Night, into 
1e read the croaking of frogs, the 
f the night, and the joy of spring, 
rred to her lively imagination. 
a little behind her while giving 
so that she is not disturbed by 
ons. When she is playing a 
sionally walk away from the 
etend to be doing something 
h as writing, so that she may for- 
r presence. Give her plenty of 
to catch her breath! 


s the Matter With 
Jazz? 


- of experience, Miss B. C.,, 
ption to remarks about jazz in a 
d Table. Let me explain: 

ts most of the current jazz for 
joses is that it is written by 
composers solely to catch the 
sar — with commonplace (or 
ony, melody and structure. 
be “fun” to monkey with it, 
fitted for educational purposes 
an educator, Miss B. C.) 
heap detective stories or the 
“thrillers” of the small boy. 
find really good jazz music, 
ssy’s Golliwogg’s Cake Walk 
iden Carpenter’s Polonaise 
teach it, by all means, as I 
myself. You cite Gershwin’s 
Blue in this catalogue. But 
; written for the orchestra; 
a splendid repertoire of 
music as we possess, why do 
ter works written for other 
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media, in the form of arrangements or 
transcriptions? 

Perhaps someday a composer may arise 
who will glorify jazz as Chopin glorified 
the dance music of his native Poland. 
Then we shall welcome him with open 
arms as a musical model for youth. 


Reading Notes 


Please advise me how to teach a 
boy of eight to read notes. If I tell 
him the notes he can find them on 
the keyboard, but he cannot look at 
a note and tell its name. I have 
tried to make him learn: them by 
saying them over and over; but he 
immediately. forgets them, and I 
hate to scold him.—M. W. 


Of course you have taught him to lo- 
cate Middle C on the music and on the 
keyboard. Give him plenty of practice in 
reading up from this note into the treble 
clef and down into.the bass clef by saying 
over the letter names of the intervening 
lines and spaces. Teach him in this way 
to read from any note to another by pro- 
nouncing the intervening letters, up or 
down. 

Each week write a number of random 
notes on the staff, in his note-book, under 
which he is to place the letter names for 
the next lesson. Also write a series of 
letters under a staff, above which he is to 
piace the proper notes, thus: 


He writes: c, d, f, ect. 


Hewrites:c ge f dagd egfagbe 


Correct these exercises at the next lesson, 
and have him play the notes in succession. 
He will probably find this an interesting 
game and will meanwhile acquire facility 
in recognizing the notes and their places 
on the keyboard. 


Striking Wrong Notes 


Please tell me how to prevent a 
student’s playing wrong notes. He 
has a fine touch and good interpre- 
tation for the time he has been 
studying but frequently strikes the 
wrong keys.—L. V. B. 7 


Two prominent causes of wrong notes 
are (1) stiff wrists and (2) too rapid 
playing. (1) Be sure that the. pupil re- 
laxes his wrists properly and that he keeps 
them relaxed when he starts to increase 
his speed. Stiffening the wrists pulls the 
fingers inward, so that one is in danger 
of striking a seventh, for example, in 
place of an octave. (2) Let the pupil 
practice slowly enough to play each note 
clearly and accurately; and, when he 
quickens his pace, let him play only as 
fast as he can play and retain perfect ac- 
curacy. In other words, if he strikes 
wrong notes, it proves that he is attempting 
to play at a rate that is beyond his ability. 


Community Pusic 


I am a teacher nineteen years old 
and live in a rural community which 
has progressed wonderfully in every 
way except in music. There is not 
the love of the classics and of seri- 
ous music which is so necessary for 

rogress in art. 

y Can you suggest how I can help 
to create a greater love for the best 


and tendeeey owing 
You can accomplish much by your own 
example and that of your pupils. Work 
always toward a high standard, and do 
your best to make your pupils enthusiastic 
over music which conforms to this stand- 
ard. Let them have frequent meetings and 


recitals, and, if possible, form classes 
among the parents and others for the 
cultural study of music—its structure, 


composers and history. Try to further 
subscription concerts at which reputable 
artists may perform. A community chorus 
is another inspiring influence. Get people 
to understand what good music really is, 
and the battle is won. 


Meter and Rhythm 


In a recent Round Table a ques- 
tion was asked concerning the teach- 
ing of meter and rhythm in answer 
to which you suggested that a pupil 
first be taught to sense the nature 
of musical meters and then to count 
and beat the time of these meters, 
giving a marked accent to the first 
deat in each measure. 

But what is to be done in the case_ 
of a little three-year-old? So far I 
have never taught her from the 
keyboard or written page. Rather 
} have taught her meter by means 
of marching, folk-dancing and phys- 
ical exercise. As a result she has 
become mechanical; and, in her 
appreciation lessons, which I teach 
by the means of songs and phono- 
graph records (a story for each 
one), she has a tendency to empha- 
size mechanically each first beat. 

I also have a_ thirteen-year-old 
boy who, when he came to me re- 
eently, was a ‘“‘wooden soldier” and 
eould not understand how it is pos- 
sible to know which beat is one or 
two, three or four unless he beat 
it out in strict time, emphasizing 
always the strong or first beat. I 
have tried to appeal to the imagina- 
tion of both pupils and they both 
agree that the more poetical way is 
more beautiful, but still can’t tell 
which meter is used unless they are 
allowed to count aloud in_ strict 
time. So what shall I do?—A. F. G. 


Meter and rhythm are the very funda- 
mentals of music, and you do well to have 
these thoroughly mastered at the outset, 
even if the result sounds somewhat me- 
chanical. Let the pupils accent the first 
beats as much as they wish at first, and 
depend on their mental development to 
appreciate elasticity of tempo and delicate 
nuance of expression. Gradually show 
how to put expression into the melody 
and to subordinate the accompaniment. 
Finally, show how each phrase should 
work up to its climax, and how, in order 
to accomplish this, the first beats should 
vary in power, so that the proper crescendo 
or diminuendo results. Let them thus put 
meaning into every detail and the accents 
will take their proper place. 


How to Test Relaxation 


(1) Please tell me how I may ex- 
plain and demonstrate exactly what 
is meant by relaxed weight at the 
keyboard. How may I tell when 
the pupils are properly relaxed? 
Please give reference books on the 
subject, also on interpretation. 

(2) How may a pupil become a 
good sight-reader? 


(3) How may pupils acquire 
grace and smoothness in their play- 
ing? 


(4) How may I teach good hand 
position and a pure legato?—M. C. 


(1) a. For full arm: begin by hang- 
ing the arms down loosely by the sides. 
Thrust the hands as far down as pos- 
sible; then let go. 
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b. For forearm: with upper arm still 
hanging loose, raise the forearms to a 
perpendicular position, then relax, so that 
they fall into your lap. 

c. For hand: with outstretched fore- 
arms, let the hands hang from the wrists. 
Placing fingers on the keys, raise and 
lower the wrists, letting the fingers sink 
into the keys on the way down. 

The last-named, or wrist-relaration, is 
most important of all. To test this, put 
your forefinger under the pupil’s wrist 
while he is playing and suddenly raise it. 
If the hand stands out horizontally, the 
wrist is stiff; but, if it drops down, it is 
properly relaxed. 

For reference books, consult these: 
Matthay, “First Principles of Pianoforte 
Playing;” Matthay, “Musical Interpreta- 
tion;” Hamilton, “Touch and Expression 
in Piano Playing;”’ Campbell, “The True 
Function of Relaxation in Piano Playing.” 

(2) Like learning to speak a language, 
sight-reading is largely a matter of prac- 
tice. Various courses on the subject are 
in the right direction, but practice, practice 
is the thing that counts. Duet playing is 
a great help. 

(3) Grace and agility naturally follow 
proper relaxation, with an absence of un- 
necessary motions. 

(4) Forearm rotation, with transfer- 
ence of weight from one key to the next, 
is the best aid to legato (see books quoted 
under No. 1). 


A Private Recital 


I am planning to have twenty-one 
junior and intermediate piano pupils 
play pieces from memory at a minia- 
ture recital in my own home. Since 
I cannot accommodate any except 
the parents of: the pupils would it 
be out of order to announce the re- 
cital in the newspaper, in order to 
give pupils and teacher publicity? 
Should I word the announcement 
as follows? 

“Miss D. J. will present a number 
of her piano pupils in a_ recital 
next (date) at her studio, 26 Pine 
Street. 

The following pupils will play :” 

Would it be necessary to state 
that it is an invitation recital ?— 


Such a recital as you are planning will 
doubtless be interesting and stimulating to 
both pupils and parents. I advise you to 
send such a notice as you suggest to the 
music or social editor of your local news- 
paper, who will probably be glad to in- 
sert it. I should also invite such editor 
to the recital, so that he may afterwards 
write up an account of it. It will not be 
necessary to state that it is an “invitation” 
affair. 


Ways of Counting 


I have a pupil who took lessons 
on the piano a year before coming 
to me. She had never counted the 
time aloud. Now she is about to en- 
ter the second grade. When I try 
to get her to count aloud she gets 
all “muddled up;’’ but when she 
eounts to herself she gets the time 
right. Sometimes she fails to count 
to herself, and mistakes in time oc- 
eur. I have always believed in 
counting aloud; but it is hard to 
insist upon it when she is not ac- 
eustomed to it. What do you sug- 
gest? Is it all right to allow pupils 
to stop counting after they have 
learned an exercise ?—Mrs. R. R. 


The object of counting aloud is to “feel” 
accurately the exact beat. It is a very 
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Britain’s 


have little camp beds where they rest every afternoon. 
Kindly note the imperious drum major. 


swing imto action. 


happiest school is said to be in Marvel’s Land, Lewisham. 
In the summer these are brought outside into the school gardens. 
The organizing of a Rhythm Band is just like play and gives children great delight, 


A RHYTHM BAND IN ENGLAND 


Tt has teachers who are all young and smiling, pretty classrooms and its own band. The childr 
Here we see the school rhythm band abou | 


Organizing ad Woy Orchestra 


By Giravys M. STEIN 


OY ORCHESTRAS have become a 

fashion in the last few years, and 

most teachers of children are in- 
terested in them. Many more would like 
to start such an orchestra but do not know 
how to go about it. 

Once the teacher has decided to form a 
toy orchestra and have the toy instruments, 
the next thing to be considered is getting 
the members together. To many this is a 
big problem; but it should not be. Chil- 
dren love to play above all things. Proof 
of this fact lies in the way in which they 


neglect studies and even food for their 
games. So let the teacher make her or- 


chestra a game and see how it grows. 

The music teacher no doubt has a few 
pupils of the proper ages for this work. 
She invites these and their little friends to 
the first meetings of the class. At these 
meetings the children have a good time 
and in the meantime are taught some points 
in music. If they grasp these few facts 
they will be certain to tell what they 
learned when they get home. 

To the following meetings the children 
are invited to bring more friends till, soon, 
the teacher has all the members she wants. 
Usually more children come than one wants 
or has room for, 

One very important thing is to be really 
interested and enthusiastic about the work. 
If this is lacking the orchestra will fai}. 


Spreading the News 


Se MUCH for that method of beginning. 
But there are places where it wouldn’t 
succeed. In a large city a card telling of 
the formation of the orchestra, ages of the 
children accepted, and terms of payment 
may be published on the music page of the 
newspaper. If there is a page devoted to 
public school news the notice should be 
placed there. 

It would be a good idea to have small 
printed notices made and mailed to the 
mothers of young children. These must be 
well written and attractive. 

Where there is a local radio station, an- 
nouncements may be given out to the public 
over it. Notices placed in schools and 
churches help, too. 

What ages are most suited for these or- 
chestras? The best performances are given 
by pupils from ten to fifteen years, but the 
tiny children are thrilled with the work, 
too. For those under seven it is almost 
impossible to use music. They must be 
taught by rote and all the playing be done 
in the same rhythm. For these children 
the real rhythm orchestra is the best; but 
they can be worked into the toy orchestra 
by putting them under the direction of an 
older pupil. In fact, it is best to have the 
instruments in sections with an older child 
in charge of each section. They become 
proud of the duty, and behave better in 
class as the result. 


Even with all her efforts the teacher 
may have only three or four pupils with 
which to start. This should not discourage 
her, however. If she goes ahead and makes 
the lessons jolly affairs, other children will 
want to be in the orchestra, too. 


The Money Aspect 
Ae question is what to, charge 


or whether to charge at all. It is well 
for a teacher to make the class free to his 
or her pupils but to charge a small fee to 
outsiders. It makes a good selling point 
in getting new pupils. 

Twenty-five cents is a low price for the 
instruction, and yet, when there are a num- 
ber of pupils, it will soon pay for the in- 
struments and music used. Few teachers 
make money on these classes; but they give 
them more publicity than any other studio 
activity. 

One wonderful thing they do for the 
music teacher is to make it possible for 
more pupils to appear in a recital than 
could be planned for if all played solos. 
And many who would fail as soloists come 
off with flying colors in these groups. 

The secret of a teacher’s success with 
such groups is to plan her work carefully 
and to know just how to keep the young- 
sters busy every minute of the hour. She 
should, moreover, choose pieces which are 
tuneful, rhythmic and known to the chil- 
dren. If they have words that the pupils 
can sing, so much the better. It would be 


a waste of time to study music that ea 
be used on public programs. Folk tuni | 
the different countries are perhaps the 
liked of all. Music that fits the season 
holidays of the year is best to study, 
then the orchestra may be ready to ar 
on programs on short notice. This “ 
notice” business is very important, as 
sons not in the work do not realize the 
needed to get the orchestra ready. P 
appearances are required to get real } 
out of the children. 

The parents should be invited to. 
the class, but should be seated where 
pupils will not have to face them. Th 
another reason for having a systematic 
of work. Parents aren’t interested | 
fun; they demand some real instructic 

At every lesson ten minutes shoul 
given to some rhythmic, historic od 
retic questions. Theory points oe 
dull to the private pupil take on a ney 
when studied in class. Children | 
pitting their wits against each other 
work helps them in their public | 
music, and every teacher wants his : 
pupils to get good marks in this subj 

Conducting is an unfailing soure 
pleasure to the children. If a black+t 
is available, the teacher may draw the n 
sary strokes on it and then give each 
a chance to conduct the class. A diff 
rhythm may be taken up at each lésso 

Books on rhythm movements shoul 
studied so that when the pupils ge 
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EDUCATIONAL STU Dy NOTES 


on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude 
2 ne nee a 


HE SUGAR COOKIE SOLDIERS 
& By EvaNGELINE LEHMAN 

F (Vocal) 

Here is a charming novelty which will 
Scinate children and which should be 
ally successful as a short encore song. 
The clever imitation of the bugle and 
a calls, in the piano introduction, sets 
Sstage for the march. 

This song should be sung in rigid, mar- 
1 tempo throughout. The first verse, 
sisting of eight measures in E-flat and 


Bdulating to B-flat, should be sung 
f ly with a gradual crescendo. The drum 
enters again for two measures. The 


nd verse, which modulates through 
ious related keys, should be sung meszo- 
Hie or “moderately loud.” 
The third verse returns to the melody 
he first verse, but is sung forte with a 
Pxcendo which culminates in a fortissimo 
ing. 
th a song of this kind, the story of the 
fis of great importance, and the singer 
ust therefore give special consideration 
the diction, in order that the words may 
clearly understood by the audience. 


m= 1 DO NOT ASK, O LORD 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
(Vocal) 
7 is immortal hymn of submission and 
mility, written in 1862 by Adelaide A. 
rer, has been eminently successful as 
ed song in this setting by Mr. Spross. 
e this lyric melody in a simple, un- 
d manner, and in a moderately slow 
Tf the first line of the song cannot 
= in one breath, it may be broken 
e words, “O Lord.’ Notice the 
ndo with the words, “aught of its 
and the a tempo, or return to the 
time, which follows. 
ond verse is begun messo-forte, 
t to the piano of the first verse. 
line, however, beginning “Give 
of peace,” is pianissimo. 
last verse, Mr. Spross affords 
interesting vocal contrasts in the 
is like restless day, but peace 
quiet night.” The climax of 
is reached with the passage, “Lead 
ord,” which should be given a 
wdando, with special emphasis 
the words, “O Lord, till perfect 


ional notes given in the vocal 
this song suitable for medium 
ice. 
: LAMENT 
By Tuurtow LiruraNnce 

_ (Violin and Piano) 
@ is a plaintive character in this 
which lends itself well to 
ive quality of the violin, par- 
the higher positions on the D 
Cardin, who has arranged this 
violin and piano, has utilized 
; cular fact in his use of the D 
or the opening passage. This entire 
re section may be played on 
, although the less experienced 
may have some difficulty with 


indante con moto, the performer 
F either note of the octave indi- 


an injury. 


ILSON. 


cated. The coda offers a characteristic 
violin “flourish’’ which lies inthe first 
position and is thus made easy to execute 
rapidly. The double-stops in the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th measures of the last line are best 
played in the second position, the first 
position being resumed with the B-natural, 
G-sharp chord in the 4th measure. 

Use plenty of bow for the sustained 
notes and a tireless vibrato. 


MARCH IN F 
By Epwarp SHIPPEN BARNES 
(Organ) 


To compose a march that rises above 
the commonplace in its thematic and har- 
monic content yet is easy to play is a real 
achievement for any composer; but that is 
precisely what Mr. Barnes has done in this 
interesting little march in the key of F. 

Play this composition in a _ martial 
rhythm, broadly and majestically. The 
registration is left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the organist, the only suggestions 
being directions as to manuals and pedal 
coupling. 

The student of form will note that the 
first section consists of twenty measures, 
made up of five four-measure phrases. 
The first two phrases are similar in theme, 
differing in harmonization and cadence. 
The third and fourth phrases are built on a 
new rhythmic pattern. The last phrase 
introduces a syncopated figure. The middle 
section, consisting of the usual sixteen 
measures, is unusual in that it is in the 
sub-dominant key of B-flat. In this sec- 
tion, the melody is made to predominate 
by playing it on the Great organ with the 
accompaniment on the Swell. 
is given an important part in this section 
and should be practiced separately. 

The return consists of sixteen measures 
of the first section and a coda constructed 
on material from the middle part. Mr. 
Barnes has used some striking harmonies 
in building up an effective climax to this 
march. 


SOLDIERS OF THE STARRY FLAG 
By Paut Grayson 
(Orchestra) 

The catchy swing of this patriotic march 
for orchestra is readily caught by the 
youngest little “soldier.” In this arrange- 
ment by Mr. Klohr, the music is made very 

easy in the parts for all instruments. 

The two violin parts given in this issue 
make up an interesting little duet between 
the violins. The dotble-stops, occurring 
in the obbligato part, are in reality not 
double-stops at all, but make use of the 
open A string with a stopped tone on the 
D string. 

With the inclusion of the clarinet, alto 
saxophone, cornet, trombone, cello, string 
bass and tuba, there are sufficient parts 
for a rather large orchestra. In the trom- 
bone or cello part, the cello plays the 
small notes where two parts are given, 
and the large notes in the remaining meas- 
ures. Where octaves occur in the bass 
and tuba part, the bass plays the upper 
note, the tuba the lower note. 

The director will of course set the tempo 
for this niece, which should he in the usual 
march time. 


—————— 


man who disparages music as a luxury and non- -essential ts doing 
Music now, more than ever before, is a national need. 


no better way to express patriotism than through music,” —W oop- 
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F ASKED, “Do you sing?” the aver- 
if age American woman usually responds, 

more or less naively, “No, I really 
have no voice for singing; I have not sung 
since I was a child in school.” 

Now to sing is such a natural thing. It 
is scarcely more than a spontaneous out- 
burst of a heart impulse. So that many 
years of teaching the use of the voice have 
only proven that there are few people 
who really cannot sing; and by sing we 
mean the possession of the ability to carry 
a tune accurately and with at least pass- 
able pleasure to the ear. For few people 
there are who have no sense of pitch; a 
sense of pitch, except in the rarest of in- 
stances of deficient vocal organs, implies 
the ability to produce the musical scale; 
and anyone who can sing an accurate scale 
can learn to sing a melody. 


The How of It 

ITH THE singing of a tune as- 

sured, the next step is to learn 
how to produce a tone without effort or 
strain and thus add to the joys of hearing 
this melody produced. And how to do this 
has brought forth more learned, mystify- 
ing, misleading nomenclature than the nor- 
mal brain can grasp. And this how to 
sing well can be made such a simple thing, 


if only one will think; for the brain, in 
conjunction with the body, must control 
tone. 


To learn how not to strain the delicate 
vocal cords must be ever the uppermost 
thought. How shall we go about this? 

In speech we do not think of our breath, 
for it comes involuntarily. The muscles 
are largely in a relaxed condition. The 
sentences are short and broken up; they 
require no effort. One can speak when the 
lungs contain but little air. The average 
person, young or more mature, uses in- 
correctly scarcely more than the upper 
half of the lungs. 

Singing, on the other hand, requires an 
intelligently developed use of the breath- 
ng muscles. In the early stages of study 
a gentle breath is all that is required, as 
purity of tone, rather than power, is the 
end to be sought. Volume of tone comes 
with more mature work. Loud, forced tone 
is a fault of most untrained singers. This 
is often mistaken by them for volume or 
fullness. The breath is the propelling 
power in song; and, to conserve this, 
whether the tone be soft or full, is all- 
important. 

By making the body a vibrating, re- 
sponsive medium, we communicate our 
emotions, through song, to our listeners. 
Hence breathing exercises are indispensable 
if one would sing well. As one advances 
in the art of song, breathing becomes auto- 
matic, and the thought may be directed 
almost entirely to phrasing, diction and ex- 
pression, 


THE SINGER’S ETUDE 
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@hose DyCiddle 


©ones 


By Florence C. Acton 


The Secrets of Breath Control 

OW SHALL WE sstart in order to 
acquire a ready breath-control? Take 
a short breath through the nostrils. Hold 
this a few seconds, and then exhale slowly 
through the 
rounded,  ad- 

vanced lips. 
What action 
should be 
noted of the 
breathing mus- 
cles? A slight 
advance of the 
muscle just at 
the front waist 
line, the ab- 
dominal brain 
—a nerve cen- 
ter. As the 
breath is held, 
before exhal- 
ing, a slight 
contraction of 
the abdominal 
and intercostal 
muscles (be- 
tween the 
ribs) may be 
noted. Then, 
as the tone 
is produced 
through the 
advanced lips, 
on oo or other 


vowels, the 
front muscle 
already men- 


tioned will re- 
cede to its nor- 


mal place, as 
will the dia- 
phragm. Practice of single tones, until 


this action is understood, will bring results. 

The average person who has had no 
training will advance the upper chest when 
taking breath and will draw in the very 
muscles that must support tone. The dia- 
phragm, being the controlling muscle, will 
descend during a correct breath; and the 
mentioned lifting of the upper chest for 
inhalation must be condemned. This latter 
might be called upside down breathing. 

Every tone is made up of waves which 
must be directed to some point of reso- 
nance, The frontal bone, the nasal bones, 
the teeth, the hard, palate, the head bones, 
the pharynx—all of these act in harmony 
for the making of a well produced tone. 
In more advanced work the lower reso- 
nance chambers are considered. 


We Begin Work 


OW SHALL we practice? Sit down, 
or stand at the piano, with the body 


FLORENCE C. 


erect. In the beginning it is best to sound 
single notes on the instrument, rather than 
chords, as the ear is trained best in this 
way. 

er omong is one of the finest of early 
exercises. 
Close the 
mouth = and 
hum softly, on 
about E of 
the first treble 
line. Direct 
the tone for- 
ward in the 
vicinity of the 
teeth, for E, 
F, F-sharp,; 
and at G the 
vibration 
should be felt 
more through 
the upper lip. 

As each as- 
cending note 
advancing by 
half steps, is 


produced, it 
will be ob- 
served that 


the vibrations 
ascend to high- 
er nasal res- 
onance. Prac- 
tice to C, third 
space, for 
some little 
time, as the 
middle regis- 
ter is of great 
importance, 
Advance by 
half steps, and 
take breath between each measure, Prac- 
tice slowly. 


ACTON 


As the hum is simply an initial tone, 
how shall the different vowels be formed? 

Oo is an excellent vowel for singing, as 
it is near the lips and easy to produce. It 
also lends itself to tender emotions and is 
one of the loveliest of all sounds. 

To begin, let us hum two beats of first 
line E and then at the third beat allow this 
to pass into the vowel oo. 


Bx. 2 


For the oo, advance the lips 
open them a little. Practice this on 
semitone up to third space C. 

We now are ready to try the vo 
(Italian i). For this sound the lip 
‘shaped much the same as for oo 
the tongue will be advanced slightly 
ward. There must be care that the 
not forced, or a wiry sound will resul 
avoid this, think the breath back < 
tone is directed to the front. 

Follow the ee with a as in “mate, 
this with o as in “no.” For all of 
vowels the tongue should rest li 
against the lower teeth, but it must 
be stiff or strained. For a, long, the 
will be a little more open than for ee 
the back part of the tongue will be 
than its front. For o it will open 
yet; and for @ (Italian a) it will be 
more open. For @ the lips should be 
arated sufficiently to allow the entran 
the tips of the first and second fi 
lying one beside the other. The folle 
diagram will illustrate the gradual open 
of the mouth for these vowels. ] 


ras 
Vv 


ed 
Do much practice before the 
be able to observe all these points. — 
It now is time to begin the pract 
the vowels in succession, as in 


Ex.3 


2 SEL 
GE Sag eee ae 
Sie a a a 


00 ee o 
a oo4a 


sertitones up to C. 

There should be great care in 
ad, as in “far.” If, in early practi 
is preceded or followed by oo or 
will assist in giving the @ an 
quality. 

The following exercises will be 1 vi 
for this purpose. 


After these try the following 
pitches on each vowel we have b 


i>] 
oa 


to ea ae a” 
Ascend by whole steps to third sj 
all the time being most careful t 
upper tone acquires a higher 
than its mates. 

Do not pull the upper lip down o 
teeth or a dull, sepulchral tone will 
result. Lift the lip off the testa] 
a rounded form. 

If the tone seems to heruias bi 
the throat, make a ee 


ETUDE 


i) well advanced and nearly closed. Fol- 
this by vocalizing musically on any 
] with it directed well forward. 

he next may be practiced by first hum- 
@ it and then vocalizing it on one of 
vowels, then transposing it a semitone 
r and repeating the process with an- 
yowel, and so on till each is used. 


be first 


in exercise 7 the notes will 
jalized carefully, as at (a), and then 
Rsed into pairs, as at (b) 


a Transpose higher. 


[ 
SS 
: 


OG FOO 00 

D slurring the pairs of notes, a little 
fent should be given to the first note, 
Pthe second one should be a little softer 
i} somewhat shortened. Practice this 
a, 

fon O'Neill of the New England Con- 
Watory of Music, a former teacher of 
Mwriter, once said, “I would like to 
P my pupils for six months on similar 
icises. 

Nhe following are some of his exercises 
the consonants are introduced: 


SaaS 


a fa fa fa © po po po a ma ma ma 
4 bababa -ana nana o to to to 


oO 50 so so 
| 0 bee bee bee 
The idea is to have the tone as little in- 
tupted by the consonant as possible, in 
@r that a steady flow of breath may be 
uired. 
fr. O'Neill worked with the middle and 
d registers most intelligently. In florid 
sages he insisted upon very soft high 
€s, beauty of tone being the end sought. 
uillian Norton, a fellow-student, became 
| 


r In Defense 


ly a limited one, by reason of his 
| knowledge of the ramifications of 
er’s plan for his advancement. 
the singing voice is, in some 

not unlike the ordered scheme of 
rchitect, carefully outlined on paper 
‘the actual work of construction 
s. The ski.led and experienced teacher 
Ml his blue-prints before his mental 
intended work is patterned and 
d in infinite detail, in advance. 


_ The Teacher's Plan 


EXPERIENCED master of the 
¢ has the various progressive units 
arranged in a clarified, sequen- 
based upon his knowledge of 
s of vocal pedagogy, his skill 
g this knowledge to the imme- 
s of each pupil, and his intuition 
‘the variation of mental processes 
sonality. It has become an ac- 
ogic law that there can be no 
and fast “method” into the 
which every vocal student must 
d’ Not only should the enlightened 
the individual requirements of 
, but he must also know just 
of his wisdom as the pattern 
undergoes the gradual changes 
upon its emergence into free- 
auty. For, until the singing 
chievyed that perfection which 

te goal, its progress is in a 
IX, so to speak, a kind of fluid 


the famous dramatic soprano, Madame 
Nordica, and gave to Mr. O’Neill credit 
for forming her early voice. 

The tongue, in order not to become an 
unruly member, should assume a front po- 
sition immediately after producing the con- 
sonant sounds. Thus singing becomes an 
act of gymnastic codrdination between 
tongue and lips; and we might add that 
passive, immovable, untaught lips can 
never give intelligence or soul to song. 

Continue the hum practice until the tone 
becomes pure. 

Next the consonants must be more fully 
considered. Each consonant has its own 
placement and quality. The labial con- 
sonants—b, m, p, w,—are excellent for 
individual practice. The same is true of 
those which develop the back of the tongue 
and the soft palate—c and k—in such 
words as cake, take, make, bake, come. 
In fact all consonants must be practiced. 

Also the tip of tongue is apt to be stiff; 
and, as a rippled lingual r is essential for 
all artistic song, its mastery becomes an 
excellent practice. And it is better prac- 
ticed first on spoken words. Take the 
breath quickly through the nostrils, bring- 
ing the front waist-line muscle out, as ex- 
plained above; then explode the breath 
suddenly on such words as throw, prow, 
throng, more, pour and roar, as the muscle 
returns to normal, taking fresh breath 
before each word. This will hasten the 
acquiring of the rippled ry. Make the final 
ry as rippled as the initial one. 

The proper development of this middle 
section of the voce is the foundation on 
which all worth while achievement of the 
singer will be built. Till these middle 
tones are under good control, any attempt 
to work in either extreme register of the 
voice is worse than useless. When the 
middle octave—or possibly ninth—of the 
voice is so well developed that a simple 
ballad or folk song can be sung in it with 
good musical effect, then only should there 
be an attempt to work very slowly out 
towards the extremes of the vocal com- 
pass. 


of eachers 


By Homer HENLEY 


instability which finally enters the channels 
of fixation. 


Does the Student Think? 


LL THIS MASSING of the elements 

of construction is hidden from the 
student. He perceives only the immediate 
moment, and nothing illumines him as to 
the vast benevolent activity underlying the 
passing comment of his instructor. 

Nothing tells him that the “home work” 
done by the teacher far outmeasures the 
combined study periods of that of all his 
students heaped together. Nothing tells 
him that the really conscientious teacher 
has the welfare of all his pupils so much 
at heart that their problems are with him 
day and night. Their voices ring in his 
mind’s ear in phrase and cadenza, in head 
voice, middle voice, chest voice. Endlessly, 
over and over, he is mentally trying this 
device and that fundamental principle, giv- 
ing each student fifty lessons for the price 
of one—if the student only knew the truth. 

In the studio there may be lesson-periods 
when the teacher says practically nothing 
at all, but sits listening without comment, 
perhaps, to the pupil, with seeming indif- 
ference. But in point of fact, these very 
“dry” periods are very often the most 
profitable; for they are halts for receptiv- 
ity in which revelations unfold for the 
clearing up of many problems. 

Possibly one of the’most important les- 
sons to be learned by student or parent is 
the wisdom of postponing judgment on the 
work of a voice-teacher until sufficient 
time has elapsed to allow of a sane and 
just estimate of his program and its results, 
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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
is singing 
SAILORMEN 
By Jacques Wolfe 
Low in F 
Low in Ab 


Price, 50 cents Price, 50 cents 


SAILORMEN By Jacques Wolfe 


CLOUDS 

By Ernest Charles 
High in Dp 
Medium in Bb 


ROSA PONSELLE 
is singing 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


By Thomas Griselle and Victor Young 
High in Ev 


Price, 50 cents 


a = = 
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All through the night soft andlow; “Cuck-oo,._—s-:I_ love you!”_ 


This thematic book- 
let will be sent free 
upon receipt of this 
advertisement prop- 
erly filled out. 


ADDRESS 
CITY.. 
and Rend ‘this advextisoment o cole local dealer or to 


3 E. 43rd St. G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


New York 


‘EHEsG CLEF 
TWO PART CHORUS BOOK 


Price, 50 Cents 
Discounts on Quantity Lots 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs — 
not with singing leesons—but by se 
sound and scientifically correct 

and absolutely guarantee to ere any singin 
or ‘ing yoice at poet 100 Wait e fon 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn W) 

can now have the yoice you want. No Meeraiece 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed py parent. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
308 Noe Michigan Avery Chivceore” 


Everyone interested in the chorus 
work of schools, girls’ glee clubs and 
women’s choruses should get this new 


collection of nineteen fine numbers. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


extended to 
chorus directors 


Examination Privileges 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department ‘An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Processional and Recessional 


THE procession and recession of the 
choir and clergy in the Episcopal church 
is one of the beautiful features of the 
service. That is to say, it is beautiful 
when it is well done, but it is likely to be 
a trial to the esthetic sense when im- 
properly conducted. 

The first essential to a successful pro- 
cession of the choir is a good crucifer. 
The crucifer must have a true sense of 
rhythm, and he must have poise. A choir 
accustomed to marching well will go to 
pieces, so far’as the procession is con- 
cerned, if it is suddenly left without the 
crucifer to set the pace of the procession. 
The crucifer must be drilled separately on 
the different speeds of the different pro- 
cessional hymns. 

Then, the choir must be taught the 
proper step for the processional. Here is 
the procedure: First of all, line up your 
singers, elbow to elbow, facing you. Then 
go through the step in march time, but 
only one step to two beats. That is to say, 
instead of marching “left, right, left, 
right,” march “left and, right and, left 
and, right and.” This slows the march to 
half the regular time, which is about right 
in order to give the sense of dignity, 
gravity and orderliness which should be 
associated with divine worship. During 
the time I have designated by the word 
“and” the foot next to be set down is 
slowly but ‘freely swung forward, ready 


By LeRoy 


to be placed on the floor at the next count. 
Now, with the singers facing you, have 
them mark time, setting down the foot 
when you say “left” or “right,” and freely 
swinging the opposite foot when you say 
wands 

Next, line up the singers two by two, 
according to height, as nearly as you can, 
but keeping the different parts together. 
Have them carry hymnals in their hands 
and keep their spacing such that the front 
of the book will be about twelve inches 
from the back of the person in front. 
Thus every singer has a gauge for his 
distance except the crucifer who must de- 
pend entirely on himself. Have the choir 
practice the same step but marching for- 
ward instead of marking time. 

At this point the choirmaster usually 
runs into difficulties, especially that of 
keeping the line evenly spaced and 
balanced. Three precautions will remedy 
this difficulty. First, the women should 
be told to avoid heels of extreme height. 
Second, every person in line should be 
directed to take short steps, steps about 
the length of the average foot. That is, 
in the march the heel is placed only 
slightly in advance of the rearmost foot. 
And, third, everybody must swing freely, 
not trying to hold back and not trying to 
do the drag step. A little rehearsal with 
these three points in mind will clear up 
the matter. 


Whimsical W ords 


Sweet Singing—Bitter Words 

N SOME of his sacred music for solo 

voices Purcell exhibits a decided pref- 
erence for the whimsical rather than the 
really poetical. Thus in a bass solo set 
to a paraphrase of Isaiah XXXIV by 
Abraham Cowley, who in his day was con- 
sidered superior to Milton, the strains of 
one of England’s sweetest singers are 
wasted over such lines as these: 

“And thou, O cursed Land which will 
not see the Precipice where thou dost 
stand, tho’ thou stand just upon the brink, 
thou of this poison’d bowl the bitter dregs 
shalt drink; thy Rivers and thy Lakes 
shall so with human blood o’erflow, that 
they ‘shall fetch the slaughter’d Corps 
away, which in their fields around unbury’d 
lay, and rob the Beasts and Birds to give 
the Fish their prey: The robbing Corpse 
shall so infect the Air, beget such Plagues 
and putrid Venoms there; that by thine 
own Dead shall be slain, all thy few living 
that remain.” And so on, ad nauseam. 

In another poem, entitled Penitential 
Hymn, we are advised that 


By O, A. 
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When the singers must turn corners it 
is comparatively simple to have the per- 
son on the outside take longer steps, while 
the one on the inside shortens his steps 
till the line is again even. The choir- 
master should point out a definite point at 
which to turn, say the back of this or 
that certain pew, and if the head is to be 
inclined to the altar, or a genuflection is 
to be made, the point for that should also 
be indicated. 

A point of very great importance in the 
processional is the pause between stanzas. 
Some organists do not pause at all, but 
require their singers immediately to pick 
up the next verse. This makes for breath- 
lessness in fact and in effect on the con- 
gregation. I have discovered that to in- 
sert exactly four beats between verses, 
four beats regardless of where the stanza 
may end, is entirely satisfactory. The 
singers then start on every verse in 
exactly the same manner. 

The choir should be instructed always 
to start marching on the first beat of the 
measure, regardless of whether or not the 
hymn begins on the first beat. This is of 
paramount importance. 

A paragraph should be devoted to the 
clergy. It is not an encouraging . para- 
graph, for the very clergyman who first 
gave me the good idea about inserting the 
four beats between stanzas rarely marched 
in time! However, one hardly knows what 


in Worship PyCusic 


MAnsIELD 


PART II 


Our faults, like ulcerated sores, do go 
O’er the sound flesh and do corrupt them 
too. 
Lord! we are sick, spotted with sin, 
Thick as a crustey Leper’s skin. 
Like Naaman, bid us wash, yet Iet it be 
In streams of blood that flow from Thee. 
Little wonder that Mr. Dennis Arundel, 
in his life of Purcell, says, “A Penitential 
Hymn is a fine work, but unfortunately is 
damned for us by the distasteful words: 
lepers to-day can be mentioned without de- 
tails about their sores.” A Divine song on 
the Passion of our Saviour indulges in 
such carnal epithets as “ghastly wounds,” 
“purple pride,” “meriting drops,” “emptied 
veins,” and much similar language. All 
of which goes to prove that the poetasters 
of that period had departed not only from 
sound doctrine but from “the form of 
sound words” also. The pity of it is that 
the same applies to much of the so-called 
Passion hymns and poems of to-day. 
After Purcell, the principal English 
Church composers, that is, Croft, Boyce 
and others, usually confined themselves to 


suitable passages from Scripture or from 
the Book of Common Prayer. Of course, 
there were exceptions, “settings of words,” 
says Mr. J. Sebastian Matthews, “which, 
although of Biblical origin, were, never- 
theless, depressing to a Christian. We 
cannot expect to find any connection be- 
tween living harmonious lives and the 
liberal application of oil to Aaron’s beard. 
But the great hymnodic revolution wrought 
by the early Nonconformists, such as 
Watts, Doddridge, Montgomery and so 
forth, at once provided composers with 
words (for worship music) of a type at 
once exalted and largely irreproachable. 
At first anthem settings of these hymns 
were for the most part the productions of 
musicians outside the pale of the Estab- 
lished Church; but, as the inclusion of 
Nonconformist hymns in Episcopal hymnals 
became more general, settings by Episcopal 
musicians increased proportionately. 
Nevertheless one cannot but experience a 
feeling of disappointment at the class of 
hymns or poems selected for anthem treat- 
ment during the later eighteenth and earlier 


miracles the diplomatic choirmaste 
perform. 

Two points remain to be conside: 
speed of the average procession 
and the selection of the hymn i 
make it a practice, in so far as 
to select hymns with a very defi 
swing. Onward, Christian Soldie 
perfect example of a processior 
Set your metronome at 108, the bel 
cne step to one bell, short steps, < 
have the trick! If one uses Oh Ge 
Help in Ages Past one must, of — 
have a slower speed (so much 
important not to take too long step 
the choir must accordingly be pr 
careful rehearsal to accommodate 
selves to varying speeds of varying 
If in his wisdom the minister sees 
ask for a hymn in 34 time the choir | 
be prepared to make one step te 
beats, and the speed of the beats § 
be accordingly greater. Come, Th 
mighty King is an instance of this 
Set your metronome at 138, the 
three, one step to a bell, and a 
have it. This is much more di 
the organist will probably be able t 
such hymns by holding a frank « 
ence with the minister. 

A processional such as I have 0 
is much more beautiful than one w 
effort is made to march in any 
order. The results are worth the 
expended. 


nineteenth centuries. Some of th 
and most musically effective numl 
Watts, Wesley, and others, were 
fully neglected, those chosen, from W 
source, being often commonplace : 
casionally unsuitable. 


Terrible but Vague 


R INSTANCE, Mr. J. T 
wood, the editor of “The Cho 
in his possession an old MS. yolun 
ing from Tadcaster, Yorkshire, im 
appear the following lines, by an 
mous writer, set to music by Wai 
sumably by J. Watts (1780-185 
arranger, for piano, of Handel's o 
and Mozart’s string quartets: 
In Gabriel's hand a mighty ston 
Like a fair type of Babylon: 
“Prophets rejoice, and all ye 5s 
God will avenge your long con 
He said, and Dreadful as he 
He sunk a Millstone in the 
Thus terribly shall Babel fall — 
And never more be found at a 


An 


1 
iF allusion made by this nameless poet- 
# is, of course, to Rev. xviii, 21; but, 
. Lightwood declares, “it is certainly 
e difficult to make out what it is 
ce the times of the foregoing ex- 
an improvement has set in, as 
as it has been constant, in the 
cter and quality of words selected 
red choral treatment. This advance 
pely Owing to the superior education 
preater literary preparedness of the 
essional musician of to-day as com- 
with his predecessor of a century 
A few unhappy instances occasionally 
ir, among which may be mentioned 
(choice of imprecatory passages from 
(Psalms and other Scriptural writings. 
36, the omission of the final verses of 
r 137 would have added immensely 


to the general acceptability of the settings 
of this Psalm by such fine composers as 
Hermann Goetz and Coleridge-Taylor. At 
least, such is the opinion of the writer of 
this paper, remembering with Thomas 
Hardy that “history outwrought” is 

Not as the loud had spoken, 

But as the mute had thought. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON DR. 
MANSFIELD’S ARTICLE 

1. What were the 
medieval masses? 

2. Give a brief description of the first 
book of anthems publ'shed in London. 

3. Give an example of an allusion to 
current politics appearing in a sacred song. 
4. To what may the recent improve- 
ment in literary quality of the words of 
hymns be attributed? 


bases for many 


©he Organist’s Preparation for the Service 


of Pourning 


| 
| 


§ organ music at funerals is rapidly 
ng the place of singing, what can the 
| organist do to make his playing more 
itiful and appealing? 
lot every organist is able to play the 
ds dificult organ numbers. But what 
does do he can do well. After all, 
not the sweet, simple melodies and 
ae quiet harmonies that really 
#§ comfort to the troubled hearts? The 
est is often especially made by the 
(mers that the music be beautiful but 
‘sad, for it is the deceased’s life, not 
‘death, which is to be recalled. For 
¥io movements of this nature, as well 
or funeral marches, it would be well 
every organist to equip himself with 
| collection, “Wedding and Funeral 
eee by E. A. Kraft. 
| * plan is to play some quiet pieces 
‘about ten minutes before time for the 
e to begin. This relieves the ten- 
, the awful stillness as people gather 
wait. There are certain preparations 
be made to insure more finished 
ring this part of the program. 
some large paper folders, the 
st may put into them several pieces 
from old books. All are marked 
playing time and are in either 
or related keys. In another 
€ pasted hymns (all those in the 
grouped together) for playing 
close of the service, while the 
is emptying. Each hymn may 
' be played twice through, the 
being used as a solo sometimes, 


Beginning 
By EDWIN 


inning a piece piano or pianissimo 
{ harmony, even a well-trained 
‘singers often finds it impossible to 
perfectly balanced tone on the 
. For, starting from silence or 
ven pitch-note, no one singer has 
jon by which to judge the exact 
f tone that his voice should pro- 
[he has heard it blend with the 
Vith an inexperienced chorus, not 
to proper control of power, the 
is of course even more difficult. 
ercome this difficulty, the organist 
ike the opening chord on the piano 


Mus. Bac., 


By L. WALLACE CHILDS 


for the first playing, and, for the second 
playing, the registration being changed to 
get the solo in the bass. One hymn must 
blend into the next without a break in 
key. Though the organist may know 
many hymns from memory, there are 
times when his mind is tired and will not 
recall the hymns wanted—that is, those 
related in key. The folder idea does away 
with the bother of having several hymn 
books and having to find the places be- 
forehand. There is no changing or slip- 
ping along of books. If a call comes and 
there is no chance to practice beforehand, 
the material at least is assembled and 
ready. 

“Be prepared” is a good slogan for the 
organist who cares to do his best and to 
quiet troubled hearts. 

Here follows a list of appropriate music: 


Oomposer Composition 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria 
Chopin, F. Funeral March, Op. 35 


Sabbath Calm 

There is a Green Hill 
Far Away 

Funeral March 

Death of Ase, The 

Dead March, from ‘Saul’ 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Vox Angelica 

Devotion 

Consolation 

Funeral March 

ae Leaf, Op. 68, No. 


Christiani, E. F. 
Gounod-Barnes 


Grieg, Edward 
Grieg, Edward 
Handel, G. F. 
Dykes-Lemare 
Henrich, C. W. 
Moter-Mansfield 
Mendelssohn-Kraft 
Mendelssohn, F. 
Schumann, Robert 


Tchaikovsky, P. Chanson Triste, Op. 40, 
oO. 2 

Verdi, G. Miserere, from “Il Trova- 
tore”’ 

Weber, C. M. von Prayer from “Der Frei- 
sehiitz”’ 


Hymn of Nuns 
Andante Cantabile, from 
“The Fourth Symphony” 


Wely, Lefebure 
Widor, Charles M. 


“Pianissimo” 


H. Pierce 


fortissimo, having instructed the singers be- 
forehand to listen carefully to it as it di- 
minishes and dies out and be ready, at a 
signal from the baton, to start singing with 
the exact amount of tone which is actually 
sounding from the piano at that instant— 
no more and no less. A fortissimo chord 
on the piano will usually diminish to piano 
in about five seconds; to pianissimo in ten 
or fifteen seconds. If the leader is himself 
seated at the keyboard, a nod of the head 
will answer in place of the baton. He 
gives the signal when exactly the right 
degree of softness has been reached. 


FRANK WRIGHT 
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Cor didates prepared for A. G. O. or University examinations personally or 


by correspondence 


STUDIO, 46-50 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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organ mastery 


l/where—back of every organ and organist there 
ind power unit. Only when it functions properly, 
the organist reach the heights of musical ex- 
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| 5 H.P. Orgoblo, | 
Methodist Episco- | 
pal Church, Wil- ie 


The ORGOBLO has served the majority of church 
and theatre organs with extreme reliability and 
economy for a quarter century. 

Let us check up on your organ power. A small 
investment might mean “a new organ” 
results are concerned. Bulletins on request. 


as far as 


CONN. 
@ 2114 


HARTFORD, 
DIVISION 


Tienes : 
USTIN ORGANS 
KS Send for Folder 2) 


A QUALITY 
PIPE ORGAN 


SMALL DIMENSIONS 
A New Model at Very 


Reasonable Cost 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. J 


“Write Us” 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My metuod positively preyeuts hair from growing again. 
Safe, ensy, permanent, Use it privately, at home. 
Brings relief, happiness, comfort, freedom of mind, 
Send 6c in stamps TODAY for Booklet. 

D. J. MAHLER, President, D. J. Mahler Co., 
Dept. 10K Providence, R. I. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


fora Teacher's Certificate of Piano Technic? 
Apply for the 


Von Unschuld’s Modern Piano Technic 
(by Correspondence) 

A normal Course (100 lessons and 389 pictures) explain- 
ing the teaching of modern Technical Trasning from 
first year to Concert Class accompunied by a nine 
year graded course, by Mme. Marie you Unschuld, the 
eminent Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. 
Two trial lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. 


Address Won Unschuld Normal Course 
1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. Washington, D, C. 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily — Substantially — Pleasantly 
Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


- Write for particulars -- 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSIC WRITING 


BOOK No. 17 


6 Staves—32 Pages—Wide Spacing 
Including 

“Symbols Used in Music”, “Mow to 

Write the Symbols”, and “Origi 


New York 


Send it to your Local Dealer or 
Send me Schirmer’s Music Writing Book No. 17, I enclose 10 cents, 


G. SCHIRMER, Ine., 3 East 43rd St. 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. DOC. 
Ex-dean of the Beuneyivanié Chapter of the A. = oO. 


Date| MORNING SERVICE | EVENING SERVICE 
PRELUDE PRELUDE No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless acon the full 1 
Organ’) Romance! 0.0... mae Groton Organ: Intermezzo ........ Bizet-Lacey and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub 
Piano: Dream Days .....+050.9- Yuill Piano: Russian Cradle Song....Davis 
Ss ANTHEMS ANTHEMS Q. Why has an organ an octave less the qualifice Hore ae membership? 
I (a) Lead Us, O Fatt eras (a) Abide with Me ......... Williams notes than a piano?—G. E. L. penalties attached for advertising 
la ast = pope ware SS prone (b) Give Thanks Unto the Lord. Baines A. The present range of the organ key- % member when not a member?—\ 
xX (b) Blessed Art Thou, O God.,Marks A : : 
board is about 2-1/3 octaves less than the A. For list you desire communi¢c 
TT OFFERTOR OFFERTORY piano and is a development reached after the the Secretary of The American 
H ‘ me Only Waiting ue sees shes Williams existence and use of still shorter key-boards. Organists, Ralph A. Harris, A.B., F. 
Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled. .Reed (Duet) Organ music generally has not required the 217 Broadway, New York. Colle 
(Soprano Solo) extended key-board used on the piano. The bership is open, without examination, 
POSTLUDE Beene nei Lane 4’ ang Biakre Neg Pe: iueenes sonnet for by oe es: n 
POSTLUDE ; Per portunity for the use of notes outside the ‘This membership is required before } 
f Bie: Organ: Marche Militaire. eae range of 61 notes at 8’ pitch. In a few ing of the Associate and Fellow: 
oreee rape a Deo ........ Williams Pj P M Se pares S instances key-boards of seven octaves have nations, requirements for which 
iano: Chaconne ..........s00s Gluck iano: Pioneer March ......- eve been installed in organs b r 
. y addressing Frank Wrigh Mus. | 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, New York. 
We do not know of any pe 
PRELUDE PRELUDE Q. What firm (Canadian) did you tell named for advertisin 
; Ru memborsnd 
Organ: Melody ........:--.00+ Barnes Organ: At the Monastery Gate. .Diggle Rk. L. C. was the most prominent organ a member; but the Mack would 2 
Piano: Chimes of St. Cecilia Piano: Little Winds of Twilight. .Cassel builder? This question which was one in a dishonest one, and the Guild wo 
4 i é 5 , t uild w 
H Worthington your March issue, is also of interest to me. ably take steps to stop such procedi 
ANTHEMS ANTHEMS With the introduction of such instruments was discovered. y 
I : as the residence duo-art organs, do you join 
R (a) O Master, Let Me Walk ; (a) Lord Jehovah Reigns ...... Marks me in predicting that church organists will 
+ With Thee\vs.t oh jatena Lutkin Men’s Voices) eventually suffer a like fate of the pre-talkie” Q. I have the direction of an 
5 (b) The Lord is my Shepherd. .Hawley (b) Come Unto Me..... Bere o 33 Gale theater musicians? I do not want to aps oon? aad ce he? Fiabe: “The 
pear pessimistic, but I believe, if the Jmiow Ras Ocen pul into my han 
OFFERTORY OFFERTORY churches of Eastern Canada may b prepared for Haster. Will Case 
e taken you p 
es Fatherfot Woife. caste siielrra Galbraith Come, Gracious Spirit ......- Morrison as an example, that a very eancntial step io how this composition ranks in the 
(Alto Solo) (Tenor Solo) further that end has already been taken: 0rld? Also the rank of the compose 
T namely, the consoles, and hence players of Cully? Any suggestions regarding 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE ' the majority of the new organs in the newly Beh be gratefully received. 
Organ, Doccatinaiyaas| Alara 6s Barnes Organ: Festive March ......... Becker built churches, are now entirely concealea else 10g Ts tf Ap ae 
Piano: March of the Acolytes. . Pitcher Piano: In the Starlight..... Kohlmann from view. But w hat, you may ask, docs W0rh 18 not. men tenet: B. 
; ee towards furthering the dreaded end? > Sig ae Ce shows be | 
é elieve the thing which would most ore Easter, preferably some time dui 
PRELUDE PRELUDE retard the use of mcchanical organs in Week preceding that day. The wor 
6 PA eer rae a ae churches would be the fact that church- not considered of the highest grat 
a | BEER! Variations on Nester My’ | Biter Evening Chimes’ trie: dieing )/| aegetye clea asue, (ae, Ott 2) gee, ge 
: if _, | Piano: Evening Chimes ....... matters esthetic, would not want a@ change tective portrayal o subject it 
Ww God to Thee....Himmelreich from the ordinary organist to an entirely Likewise, Stainer, while not inel 
E ANTHEMS ANTHEMS mechanical means of accompaniment. But list of great composers, was highly 
(a) I Will Extol Thee Coerne (a) The Souls of the Righteous... Field when the people have become accustomed to mong the English composers of hb 5 
N eae Shaters cee tas ha Chui Hlonor, kan A Clare maet wee Gouty not seeing the organist playing, it will be far 4nd his compositions have been 
T hy eltering Arms....... elton irom offensive tone to have @ mechanical panna hg? ue neds Comey Or 
instrument introduced that the church jani- tengthy tor deta suggestions 
I ‘ OFFERTORY : OFFERTORY tor could operate in the basement. And of terpretation. Some general suggestiol 
= Lever Divina Petraes spre nenne a Havens Breathe Year et anes eset Hawley ly Pe the bathers advertisements alate. Pe et oon ane ent a 
Ger aritone Solo it must be admitted that the organ certainly ° 
is one instrument that can be successfully fectively as possible the Passion it 
H POSTLUDE PCSTLUDE Meare ners. it ee seem quite probable Peete wane ies ie 
x ; ; 5 . ; . a vis catastrophe is pending? Nobod. g withou cco 
oom aerch in Bs cnmirmeraden Barnes Crean Jubilant ae Malate oe will rejoice more than myself to have fA though that will not be advisable 
iano: arch Joyous =<-...na-s eats Oo: nson du Sof... 2... acke proved to him, if you can do so, that such a choir is experienced enough to do 
a a prediction is false. There is not the slight- bly. Be very careful not to sing 
est shadow of doubt that organ-builders can Loved the World too slowly. The s 
T PRELUDE a PRELUDE supply churches with the playing rolls for tion is necessary with The Appe 
Ww | Organ: Forest Flowers ...... Deleone Twilight | 1. keesetnrn eee .. Hyatt their church music much more cheaply than Crucified which should not be sung 
E Piano: Choral and Interlude...Rogers (Violin, with Organ or Piano the lowest salary for which an organist can beats to the measure but with two 
Accompaniment) be secured. There is one cheery aspect about ‘dicated. We feel that the most 
N the case, however. That is, many of the or- Way to close the work is to omit 
T ANTHEMS _ ANTHEMS ganists that would thus be thrown out of 2Y™n, leaving the last impres 
Yy | (a) Seedtime and Harvest ..... Harris (a) The Woods and Every Sweet employment, assuming that this could hap- pa Rabon”) that of And He 
(b) All Men, All Things. .Mendelssohn Smelling Tree ....John E. West pen, if able to handle choir conducting, could Peat and gave up the Ghost, with | 
- (b) Saviour, Like a Shepherd still continue doing that sort of work in f any kind to follow. 
Ss OFFERTORY Lead US .svsnevesees ... Barrell churches where previously they had been 
E : both organist and choir conductor. What is Q. We have a small chanrhg 
V Teach Me Thy Will. ...... 000600. Saar § OFFERTORY your opinion on the matter? Generally organ, the specification of when 
ul (Tenor Solo) Slumber ont eee See on Kern apoaleg, a hich is ihe let erpensive, pneu- ing vee, aes orgeaey does brace 
matic or electric action?—H. A. M. ons at all, and, as am ass 
N OSTLUDE A. We are sending you by mail the name / would like to get the dest reg 
T P POSTLUDE of the builder. We cannot, of course, pre- @ t0 get the most out of the 
Organ: A Song of Thanksgiving. Diggle Organ: March-Scherzo ...... Kohlmann dict with certainty just what-will and what YOU suggest some piston registr 
H Piano: March of the Druids....Keats Piano: Installation March..,.Rockwell will not happen following on the premises YW also name some books or pieo 
you name. We are not pessimistic, however, Pipe ici wants o4 suitable 
to the extent of looking for the domination 4 d Las 2 
Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them of “canned” music in the churches in the A. You do not state how m 
for examination upon request. near future, at least not as a general prac- are included in your instrument, 


i 


of tice. Even if a choirmaster were retained, that you have four for each Dp 
his interpretation would be limited to that that they are adjustable, we 
of the accompanying “roll used, unless it combinations as follows: 
were cperated by a musician who could Swell No. 1. Salicional and Vox 
modify its action to suit the interpretation Swell No. 2. Gedeckt, Salicional, | 
of the choirmaster. If this were not possible Swell No. 3. Bourdon, Gedeeckt 
individual interpretation would suffer much Flute, 4’, Nazard, Flautina, Co: 
by the limitations imposed by the “roll” Swell No. 4. Vox Humana or Ss 


which would represent the ideas of the maker Nazard or Clarinet varied as to 
A Good Start for the Young Geacher of the “roll.” Another feature to consider combination might be desired. , 
is that many churches have installed new Great No. 1. Salicional 


organs within the last ten or fifteen years, Great No. 2. Salicional, Gedeckt. 
By N. B. SMART and, not being equipped with a self-playing Great No. 3. All stops except 
device, this feature would have to be in- and Vox Humana. 


. Ww . ath for the begin- th ry stalled or instruments purchased which Great No 4. Cornopean or C1 
Two definite necessities for the beg at she would carry out successfully any would be thuse equipped. The making and as to whichever combination i 


| ning teacher are confidence in himself and school work. subsequent purchase of “rolls” for the very If pedal stops are included on 
; the ability to arouse in the ‘parents a like Signed vast amount of music published would also them to balance manual combina 
. hae een nk ke Ra FT PS ESN LO I Oe be a feature to be considered as a determining Some music you might find | 
confidence. Nf Provessor ofemusia factor. If the console of the organ is ex- cludes: “Church Collection of © ran, | 
To give confidence to the young teacher ,, tended electric action is least expensive. If Afelodie, by H. Alexander ™ a ey | 
y ee cat oniti i Ase creat Eton College.” the console is attached to the organ, tubular torale, H. Alexander Matthews ; Air : 
at 1€ Shar some recognl 10. oF Is q oer. , pneumatic action is cheapest, but electric son; A Song in the Nigi 
fications is necessary. Finishing lessons This is short, definite and to the pur- action is nearly always considered preferable. Lullaby, MacFarlane ; Berecuse, 


- . nore : i quetuit; Herbstnacht, Frysinger ; bi 
should be continued until a good certificate pose. Many would think it as good as a Q. I am much interested in procuring ning, Kinder ; Serenity, Warner. | 


or diploma is obtained. But, if the finish- certificate. The young teacher at the start some information on “how to tune a pipe Zs, 


‘ vars FATIH S ij i H organ.’ Can you give me the name of some 
ing master has an aversion to examina- should have something of this kind well }7gam [am Yen treating on’ this: subjoott Q. I have an 


opportunity 
; : : on a one manual pipe organ with m 
tions, as German masters seem to have, to the front always, to give herself con- J am a piano tuner and wen like to do SH! you please suggest @ 


then a testimonial such as this may be fidence and also to convince parents of oh ee. piles cheater pts ee lar pipe organ music oust ira 
Sa . nformation on e matter uning era le, Rubi n?, 
secured. her capability. Also she should have a organ pipes will be found in “The Con- range ie pan M organ 


“Miss —————— has been a piano pupil few pieces at her fingers ends, minuets, temporary American Onga by Dr. ee by Orem. Is there coals book 
of mine for some time, and I have much scherzos and some of the classical master- G:,0™Muing’ by Smith aca ¢ Mee ee preview 
pleasure in stating that she is qualified pieces. With this, a fair fee, and kind- mention eannot be played sith 

nce 


to make a conscientious and capable liness in teaching, success is practically Q. Can you tell me where to write for a@ one manual organ 
h rs hesitati ; a list of the Wisconsin members of The there is not likely to be any 
teacher. ave no hesitation in saying assured. American Guild of Organists? What are ing to the subject. 
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} ‘HH cultural value of these booklets, 
h representing interesting literature 
upon important subjects by authori- 

@tive writers, is so great that we 

jopularize the price. 

Pie booklets have become invaluable to 

lub leaders and teachers. 

Wany teachers keep a regular supply on 
nd to give out to pupils as study stim- 
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Peter Ilich Tschaikowsky, Giu- 
erdi, Richard Wagner and Carl 
von Weber. 
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©Ghe Band in Dodern Education 


(Continued from page 612) . 


art is soon forgotten. Commander Sousa 
was the greatest and most beloved band- 
master that ever lived. He was also one 
of the best known figures in contemporary 
musical history. Thousands who had 
never heard of Bach, Beethoven, Grieg, 
Tchaikovsky or Stravinsky, felt that they 
knew Sousa intimately. 


The Band as a Municipal Asset 


HE PUBLIC should be educated to 

see that the fine band is one of the 
most practical of municipal assets. The 
spirit of the citizenry is a matter of prime 
importance. Morals, politics, industry 
and everything in a community depend 
upon the mental training and mental at- 
titude of the members of the community. 
Nothing can be expected of a community 
in which the minds of the people are de- 
pressed, tired of life, lethargic, indifferent 
and hopeless. Anything that will send 
people to their homes with a brighter 
outlook upon human existence must be of 
the greatest value to the state. Does 
music and the band do this? If you could 
see thousands of letters I have received 
from people, through the years, all telling 
in the most sincere and enthusiastic man- 
ner what our concerts have meant to 
them in meeting their apparently insur- 
mountable problems, you would not for 


a second doubt this. Vast numbers of 
people travel daily from distant districts 
in and around New York to our con- 
certs and tell us that they do it for the 
reason that the rest, stimulation and in- 
spiration they get enables them to take 
their battles of the following day with 
renewed strength and courage. Surely 
this is an asset even to a city of the tre- 
mendous dimensions of New York. 
The plan proposed by THE Etupe Music 
MAGAZINE to have the school bands march 
and remarch through the business sec- 
tions of our American cities, in a series 
of New Prosperity Days during the week 
of October second to ninth, is sound 
psychologically and sociologically. It 
should be of real value in combating the 
aftermath of depression during our re- 
construction days. It has my warmest 
and heartiest approval and I believe it 
will be adopted by sensible business men, 
educators and band leaders everywhere. 
It will cost nothing, as there are possibly 
twenty-five thousand trained and_ uni- 
formed bands which could participate in 
this at once. Merchants desiring to stimu- 
late trade should know that nothing can 
more quickly drive away gloom and put 
people in better spirits than the music of 
stirring bands. Let us, in October, wake 
up old America as it has never been 
waked up before; and let music do it. 


Organizing a Woy Orchestra 
(Continued from page 628) 


“wiggles,” the teacher can put them to work 
on something which doesn’t require sitting 
still. Movements to music in which march- 
ing, clapping and singing are combined, as 
in the following: 


are wonderful aids in developing rhythm 
in children. 

The children take one step for each 
count or note, accenting the first beat in 
both their clapping and stepping. On the 
first count of every fourth measure they 
stop. This helps them to understand form 
and structure in music and poetry and also 
gives them an excuse to indulge in the 
action all youngsters crave. 

The hour for the class is another im- 
portant point to be considered. During 
vacation time the mornings are best. In 
the winter Saturday mornings seem to be 
the most suitable time. From ten to eleven 
or from eleyen to twelve are good periods. 

Care should be taken in giving the instru- 
ments to the different pupils. Girls are 
usually more careful of the toys and do bet- 
ter with the triangles and tambourines. 
The teacher should find out who have the 
moist and who the dry hands and give 


TyCusicians 


When they work they play. 

Their charges may be heavy, but they'll 
compose a melody for a song. 

They may be eccentric, yet all their ideas 
are sound. 

They can outdo Einstein, for they can 
change the time. 

They are honest folk, but spend much 
time with sharps. 

They can compose a complete melody, 


tambourines only to the Jatter, if she does 
not want them ruined. Boys like noisy 
toys and take to cymbais, wood-blocks and 
drums. 

The teacher must also discover what in- 
struments the children are best fitted for 
and then keep these special toys for their 
exclusive use. 


For the Very Young 


O THE tiny pupils the wrist-bells 

and rhythm-sticks may be given. 
There is nothing about these to tire the 
little hands. * 

No toys should be taken out of the stu- 
dio. This should be a strict rule. They 
do not last any too long even with the best 
of care, and, should they be lost or broken, 
hard feelings are bound to result. 

Chairs with low seats will enable even 
the very little children to get their feet on 
the floor. There should be plenty of 
light and air and the piano should be in 
perfect tune. 

When the children have done especially 
well at some lesson a treat of candy would 
not be out of place. These little things 
seem important to them and are worth con- 
sidering. 

High ideals of what the orchestra can 
do should always be held before one. 
Thought and time should be given to the 
work. The results will be far better than 
seem possible the first few months. 


Are Funny 


but it still remains only a piece of music. 

They may be quarrelsome while living 
lives of perfect harmony. 

They are not policemen, although they 
have their beats, nor locksmiths, although 
they deal in keys. 

They have notes they cannot cash, bars 
they cannot lean on, scales that weigh 
nothing, flats they cannot live in; and, no 
matter how busy, they have time for rests. 
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School Bands 


NOW you can have the advice of one of the 
most conspicuously successful organizers of 
school bands in the United States—absolutely 
free. The House of York offers a method per- 
fected by G. C, Mirick, Upper Iowa University, 
that has proved to be amazingly helpful to music 


teachers all over the country. 
SHOWS NEW, 


FREE BOOK “Easy way 


“School Bands—How to Organize and Train 
Them,” is a book which will be sent free to all 
teachers. This book offers help- Z 
ful suggestions on how to stim- 


ulate the interest of pupils, 
parents and school officials, No 
obligation. Simply mail this 
coupon. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. ET-32 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


pos’ 


WANT A THRILL? 
TRY THE 
EXCELSIOR 


Send For Free Catalog 
EXCELSIOR 
ACCORDION MFG. CO. 
337-6th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and odernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style Write for free Booklet 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed y every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 
Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, a: 

where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 
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VERY SO often the violinist finds 

his practice enlivened by the en- 

countering of a new fingering or 
bowing the mastery of which widens his 
range of expression and brings him so 
much the closer to the borders of virtuos- 
ity. So, the first time he sees the sign, 
piss., written on the musical staff, he may 
well rejoice and prepare, for some few 
weeks, to give his whole attention to mas- 
tering this new phase of violinistic technic. 

As a means of setting a string in vibra- 
tion the finger was used long before the 
bow. Indeed, by comparison, the bow is 
but a recent invention. With its adoption, 
however, the instruments of the violin class 
ceased almost entirely to be plucked. That 
pizzicato finally returned to fashion was 
due largely to the need in orchestras 
(which early discarded lutes, mandolins 
and guitars) for sounding at times the 
twanging tones associated with plucked 
instruments. 

Then, too, pizzicato became a means of 
introducing the zestful twang, the quaint 
chirp, and the drifting arpeggio into the 
virtuoso’s range of expressiveness. Often 
it became a trick for those who liked to 
combine showmanship with musicianship. 
In short, it considerably enlarged the scope 
of the violinist. 

Pizz. is the abbreviation for “pizzicato” 
which means literally pinched and perhaps 
is an indication of how formerly this effect 
was produced. Today, however, pizzicato 
has come to mean setting strings in vibra- 
tions by plucking or picking at them. The 
sign for a return to ordinary bowing is 
arco (meaning “the bow”), or, as it is 
sometimes written, coll’arco (‘with the 
bow”). Single notes in pizzicato are often 
marked with a cross + above or below the 
note head. 


The Easy Position 
HE SIMPLEST position for execut- 
ing the pizzicato, the one oftenest 
assumed, is that in which the first and 
second fingers of the right hand do the 


ANY WRITERS have gone to 
great length to show that, while 
the use of the vibrato is good, its 
abuse is bad—a truth sufficiently obvious to 
be taken for granted, it would seem, 
Here are given a few extracts taken at 
random from American and English books. 
One says: “I wish to warn the student 
against the nervous, exaggerated use of the 
vibrato. It is disagreeable. One’s artistic 
taste should be the guide.” Another says: 
“For the vibrato can be overdone and 
abused. Too much vibrato is as bad as too 
little.’ Still another, “The vibrato is more 
or less an emotional effect, and it should 
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plucking. The bow is held at the frog in 
the curve of the third and fourth fingers, 
the nut being firmly wedged in the palm 
of the hand to keep the bow from trem- 
bling. The padded part of the thumb is 
placed against the pointed end of the 
fingerboard underneath the E string. This 
leaves the first (or index) finger, as well 
as the second finger, free to pluck the 
strings. 

It is the more efficient way to learn to 
pluck with both the first and second fingers 
right from the start, as this makes for 
more facility and also accustoms the player 
to holding the bow with only the third and 
fourth fingers—a by no means difficult 
feat, once the habit is acquired. Some- 
times, for single pizzicato notes, it is not 
necessary to brace the thumb against the 
fingerboard but to take the plucked note 
“free,” keeping the bow in its playing po- 
sition ready for immediate use. 

The point- for plucking, which ‘the stu- 
dent may ascertain by testing, is wherever 
there is greatest vibration. Usually about 
three or four inches below the bridge is 
found to be most suitable. The point 
varies according to the heaviness of the 
string being used and the amount of string 
left free to vibrate after the left finger 
has taken its position. High notes should 
seldom be assayed pizzicato, since they 
may be taken only with difficulty, those 
above the sixth position leaving too little 
vibrating space on the string to allow for 
a tone of any sonority. 


The Motion of Plucking 

N PLUCKING the motion is a side- 

ways one and not a perpendicular pick- 
ing at the string. The padded part of the 
finger should be used—never the nail— 
and the string be caught just firmly enough 
to sound the note clearly. For the softer 
pizzicato notes, there is simply a brushing 
of the finger across the string. If the 
string is tweaked too strongly, it hits the 
fingerboard on the rebound, and the vibra- 
tion terminates in an unpleasant sound. 


Solving Pizzicato Problems 


By C. Francis LAninG 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


If the string is picked too lightly it will 
not respond at all. 

However, all the care in the world is 
of no avail if there are shreds of gut or 
wire hanging to the strings. These will 
blur the vibrations or even stop them alto- 
gether. Also, if the fingerboard is uneven 
or deeply grooved, the vibrations will be, 
muddled. 

For long extended passages in pizzicato 
it is often well for the violin to be held 
sidewise under the right arm while the 
thumb plucks the designated strings, as in 
the Serenade in “Don Giovanni” when the 
violin takes the place of the mandolin: 


Ex.1 
Allegretto 


For this work the bow is laid aside either 
in the lap or on the music rack. Though 
this position makes for ease of perform- 
ance, it is possible only in cases in which 
an entire movement is pizzicato without 
any change to arco. For it would be out 
of the question to assume the bowing po- 
sition after having held the arm position, 
without a measure or two of rest in be- 
tween. 

The possibility of rapid alteration be- 
tween the plucking and the bowing po- 
sitions is most essential to the violinist’s 
success in pizzicato work. Often in a 
single measure three or four such changes 
are made. In a case such as the following 


Ex. 2 pizz. 


pizz. 
arco arco 


the right hand continues to hold the bow 
in the usual bowing position, only re- 
leasing the second finger to pluck the 
chords. In order that this finger be kept 
close to the strings it is to vibrate, the 
bow strokes (arco) are to be taken close 
to the heel (nut) of the bow and on an 
up-stroke which will each time return the 


Ghe Vibrato 
By Sip G. Hepces 


be used only when its need is felt.” And 
yet another, “On the violin this vibrato is 
often sadly overdone.” The unfortunate 
vibrato seems begrudged every bit of the 
credit belonging to it. 

These writers, moreover, have gone to 
great trouble to show that, while the vi- 
brato does beautify the tone, it has really 
no merit in itself. 

For example: “It is only those who aim 
at a cheap popularity who depend on the 
vibrato as their chief attraction. Every 
street player considers it the best trick in 
his trade. It is a great acquirement but 
there are others infinitely greater.” 


“The wavering of a finger means un- 
certainty of pitch; only when this uncer- 
tainty is so trifling as to be barely notice- 
able in a consonant harmony does it relieve 
the tone of stiffness and give the impres- 
sion that the player is a person of feeling. 
The shake has really no more effect than 
that.” 

One writer gives himself away rather 
badly: “The strongest desire and ambition 
of every amateur violin player is to do the 
vibrato well . . . . There are studies in vio- 
lin playing much more worthy of having 
so much time devoted to them.” 

There can be only one reason why every 


THE ET 


right hand to its position near the 
board. : ek 

Wienawski’s Kuiawiak contains 
example 


of this method of plucking. Her 
the bow retains its position while ¢ 
tended second finger executes the piz 
The pizzicato notes are marked y 
cross and the notes to be played wi 
bow, with a line. : 
In playing chords pizzicato, retain 
fingers of the left hand on the s 
serves the same purpose as does th 
taining pedal on the piano, that is, 
ing on the vibrations and mergii 
harmonies. As a louder sound is ¢ 
the right hand fingers may cate 
strings more firmly. Always in 
the plucking should be done rapi 
that the effect of simultaneously - 
tones shall be given. 
Very loud playing is possible 
middle range of the fingerboard, es’ 
if the left hand fingers are stoppi 
strings in the first position, for 
case the string has practically its 
length in which to vibrate. 7 
In simple note passages where 
rather than volume is desired, expe 
players often resort to using al 
fingers of the right hand in alte 
Of course in this case the bow m 
laid down. Many symphony 
members find this the only possib 
play, with sufficient accuracy, certa 
tissimo passages. 
While the advanced student maz 
still further experimentation poss’ 
right hand pizzicato, for instan 
complexities of plucked harmoni 
best turn his attention next to th 
lems of left hand pizzicato. i 


(Continued in next E 


amateur longs to do vibrato well— 
he realizes how tremendously it 
prove his playing. It is simply — 
everyone knows, vibrato makes a te 
is otherwise dead and soulless al 
thrilling. If vibrato can do this, th 
on earth should not the amateur 
do it as soon as he can! Of courst 
suggests that vibrato will excuse 0 
faulty intonation or bad technic. 


“Shake Well Before Usin 


VV BEATS IS a rhythmic 3 
of pitch—above and below the 
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th it is being used. One writer has 
a ludicrous attempt to explain it dif- 
ntly. He says: “The vibrato is not 
ange of pitch. To prove it pluck the 
fring. By shaking the instrument ra- 
gy up and down a slight throbbing qual- 
is given to the tone. Again take the 
rument and sound the string with the 
, meanwhile pulsating the left wrist 
hat the whole instrument has a rhyth- 
41 motion. The true vibrato effect is 
lined. It is the movement of the violin 
intensifies the sound-waves.” 

think it extremely unlikely that the 
rer has ever seen a great violinist ob- 
ing vibrato in this manner. Its ab- 
lity is seen immediately one pictures a 
oso playing, say, Beethoven’s Romance 
?, with his violin and left arm jerking 
erically up and down, so that his bow 
not but dance on the strings! 

ibrato is most conveniently started in 
fl position, which is fortunate; for by 
time the student reaches this point in 
Studies his technic is about ready for 
io. The hand, of course, in fourth 
ition, rests immovably against the ribs 
the in. 


© practice the vibrato put the second 
er down on F on the A string. None 
he other fingers must touch the strings. 


m rock the hand forward so that the 
@r tip rolls over on the string making 
Mote rather sharp. Next, swing the 
ld straight back as far as it will go 
f0ut losing its position, thus leaving its 
= slightly flat. 

‘his is all the movement involved in true 
‘ato. The rocking must always be for- 
"d and backward in the line of the 
mgs. Any action from side to side, or 
_ which involves the arm below the 
st, is absolutely wrong. 

Vhen practiced at proper speed the vi- 
to becomes a deep, rhythmic throbbing, 
in any sense a nervous quivering. 


_ Slow Practice Necessary 

‘UT PROPER speed does not come 
| for some time. 

‘he first step is to get the rocking of 


i 
i 
| 


ASIONAL attention must be paid to 
which holds the tailpiece in place. 
‘kept in proper condition, this some- 
becomes quite a trouble-maker. 

gut is weak or worn or breaks 
ttempt to replace it with a doubled 
lg or a piece of wire. The only 
ory method is to replace it with a 
made for the purpose. This may 
red from any music store at a 


tailpiece should set well back to the’ 
or little ebony nut over which the 
asses. If the tension of the strings 
sed it to stretch, pulling the tail- 
away from the saddle, it must be 
in the same manner in which a 
S applied. 

of medium weight is perhaps the 
ed. And the most simple manner 
istment has proved the most satis- 
and is now commonly used on 
de instruments. 

y insert the gut through the holes 
nd the end-pin to secure the 
length. Cut the ends squarely, 
g them to protrude about an eight 


~ 


the hand perfectly regular and_ strictly 
under control. To do this it is well to 
play whole notes slowly, making sixteen 
throbs to each, four to every quarter note. 
These groups of four can each be slightly 
accented on the first count as separate 
notes would be. The counts should be 
made on the upward, or forward, move- 
ments of the hand and, to get the accent, a 
little extra vigor should be put into the 
throb. 

The finger-tip must not slip about on 
the string but merely roll backwards and 
forwards. Each throb must be as deep as 
possible, that is, the hand must swing as 
far in each direction as it can without 
loosening the finger-tip or disturbing the 
wrist. 

The constant temptation while practicing 
is to increase the speed until the hand 
runs away with itself and the throbbing 
becomes uneven. This must on no account 
be allowed; but the slow rocking must be 
persisted in for several weeks. Then, grad- 
ually, speed may be increased, the vibrato 
still being under strict control. 

There are four varieties of vibrato to be 
mastered : 

Slow, for a sustained, cantabile passage. 

Fast, for a bright or passionate move- 
ment. 

Gradually becoming faster, for a cres- 
cendo. 

Gradually becoming slower, for a decres- 
cendo. 

When some skill has been attained in 
fourth position, the third may be practiced, 
and, lastly, the second and first. In these 
lower positions the vibrato is much more 
difficult, for the left wrist has no longer 
any part of the violin against which to rest. 
Great care must be taken that precisely the 
same movement is made as in the fourth 
position. The whole arm must on no ac- 
count become involved. It will be found 
necessary to free the base of the first finger 
from the neck of the violin. 

Vibrato is one of the most wonderful 
graces of the violin and should be intelli- 
gently studied by every aspiring student. 


Replacing a Gailpiece Gut 


By Otto RINDLISBACHER 


of an inch. Singe the ends with a match, 
which will cause them to swell, forming 
little knobs. The ends must now be 


wound tightly with thread to prevent them 
from slipping through the holes. 
Sometimes both ends are also tied to- 
gether with several thicknesses of thread, 
but this usually is not necessary. 
It is a good idea to keep an extra piece 
of gut always on hand. 


# the daytime practice everything slowly and studiously, but in the 
g make it a habit of rehearsing the compositions you are learning at 
ieir proper tempo, even though you make mistakes. 
m artiste—with intensity, with energy.”—CESAR THOMSON, 


At such times, play 
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FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY! 


Title Composer Grade Price 
Spooks Eckstein Easy (IT) .30 
Toy Parade Mondrone Easy (II) 35 
The Mill-Wheel Turns Bilbro Easy (11) .30 
Indian Drum Davis Very Easy (I) 30 


The Ambitious Sailor Vandevere Very Easy (1) 25 
Russian Legend Loth Easy (II) .30 
Chanson Poétique Gwynn Easy (Il) .30 
A Ride on a Camel Fichthorn Easy (II) .30 


This thematic booklet will 
be sent free upon receipt of 
this advertisement properly 
filled out. 


City State... Wx 
and send this advertisement to your local dealer 


”” G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


3 East 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Until Oct. 1st 


Pre-Publication Offers! 


The Foundation of Pianoforte Technic 


y 
Allen Spencer 
Compact system of technical procedure in developing 
poise in performance. Contains numerous exercises 
with full explanations as to their execution. 
Price, 65 cents. 


Tone-Tune-Time 


y 
Eva Jack 
Piano-class book, based mainly on Folk songs, em- 
ploys the “‘song-approach” method, and is adaptable 
to private instruction. Price, 45 cents. Teacher's 
manual, $1.00. 


Six Easy Pieces for Violin 


Have ALL the 


features you have 
always wanted in the 
STRINGS for your 
INSTRUMENT. 


Write at once for descriptive circular 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 
South Norwalk Conn. 


Yy 
Arthur Pangborn 


Easy, attractive pieces for open aba seo bet fork , il fi 
Piano accompaniment supplies a delightful back- FAY 
ground. For class or private instruction. Complete \ oO Id & New VIOLI NS 


set, 45 cents. 


4 
a \V 
Ky “Gemunder Art Violins”’ 
Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


H. T. FitzSimons Company 
iB Dept. 3—23 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago a 


usicP 


mi 
ci” -ENGRA 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


ips 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
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Rubinstein’s “Tilelody in F” 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 


“THe GERMANS call me a Russian, the 
Russians a German, the Jews a Christian, 
and the. Christians a Jew. What, then, 
ane?” 

The speaker, a striking figure of a dis- 
tinct Russian type, young-faced, without 
beard or moustache but with a thick shock 
of dark-brown hair, swung round from 
the piano, where his sinuous fingers had 
been weaving music magic, to face a 
brilliant group, men and women of 
Russian Court life, assembled in the mu- 
sic room of the Grand Duchess Helen. 


A response of laughter greeted the 
remark, and the young musician con- 
tinued, his keen black eyes twinkling 


wickedly, “It only remains for the chat- 
terboxes to proclaim me a Nihilist and 
then I shall be torn to pieces indeed.” 

“Alas, good Anton,” volunteered a 
feminine voice, “such an impending dis- 
aster chills the blood, and I beg that 
you guard well your actions that you come 
not to grief, for of a truth I should be 
desolate without my Court Musician.” 

“My dear Duchess,” interrupted a 
serious-faced speaker, “Pray be not over- 
come by the tragedy of such a rending as 
that mentioned by the Kammervirtuos, for I, 

“Nikolai Gogol, would willingly engage in 
his destruction were he a_ revolutionist, 
considering him but a kopeck candle to 
snuff.” 

“Bravo, Nikolai! Yet what a fate, and 
how ignominious to be compared to an 
impotent candle,” interposed the musician, 
then added, with a sly glance at a young 
man seated nearby and in earnest conver- 
sation with one of the fair company, “But 
why does not our philosopher here, Ivan 
Turgeney, venture a word—yet no, for I 
see he is engaged in murmuring rare 
sophistries in the ear of his beloved Sonia 
and hears not our discourse.” 

“My ears, friend Anton, are open, even 
as my eyes,” returned the addressed Tur- 
genev, “and I had but remarked that a 
kopeck candle is enough to set the whole 
city of Moscow on fire, and therefore 
should not be looked upon as an object 
of harmless passivity.” 

“Excellently spoken, 


Ivan,” exclaimed 


Gogol, “and quite to the point! Think me 
not over-zealous, my friends,” he continued, 
“but my country means more to me than 
life. Ah Russia, Russia! My ears are 
filled with sounds of thy songs as they 
are wafted along thy valleys and plains, 
and carried hither from sea to sea. But 
they are melancholy notes, seizing on the 
heart and piercing the soul; they call and 
wail, these heart-throbs of the nation!” 

The face of the young musician, Anton 
Rubinstein, became grave as he listened 
to the outpourings of the fervid Gogol, 
and turning to the piano he began a theme 
of calmly flowing rhythm, speaking with 
gentle voice while his fingers gave ex- 
pressive emphasis to his words: ‘“Na- 
tional unrest has placed a distinguishing 
mark upon the music of Russia. Influ- 
enced by environment of oppression the 
harmonies of our country are expressed in 
plaintive minors and we weep out our 
hearts in song. Yet all is not sorrow, 
for while the underlying thread of sadness 
weaves its sombre-colored way in and out 
the musical pattern, bright hopes for the 
future blend in with happy harmonies— 
but still, there is unrest—’ Here the 
theme of the improvisation took on vague 
wanderings as if to depict the disquietude 
of the nation, yet a gradual retarding 
brought the agitated movement to an end, 
and the first canto was repeated. 

A breathless silence prevailed as the last 
note died away, but only for a moment 
when came an outburst of applause and 
words of praise. 

“Ah, marvelous, marvelous!” exclaimed 
the emotional Gogol, “How the theme 
filled my soul with unuttered longings! 
But tell me, O creator of the beautiful, 
what is this song without words, this 
poetic thought so full of tender sadness 
yet tinted with the rare brightness of 
dancing sunbeams?” 

“T know not its name, Nikolai,” replied 
Rubinstein. “As I listened to your exalted 
apostrophizings an urge to voice in music 
the feelings of my heart came upon me. 
Let us call it, for want of a better name, 
‘The Melody in F’” 


A New Way to Enlarge the Pusic (Class 
By A. D, LUGINBILL 


Ir happened in Toledo, Ohio. 

A very delightful young music teacher 
wished to get married and also wished 
to cut down the number of her pupils 
so that she might have more time for 
herself. So she raised the price of her 
music lessons, 


Can you imagine her surprise when 
even more pupils applied for lessons? 
People thought because she raised the 
price that the teaching must be better, and, 
perhaps, more exclusive! So instead of 
the number of pupils being reduced, her 
class was greatly enlarged. 


Millions for Pusical Education 
(Continued from page 621) 


it, the composer receiving all royalties and 
fees from the sale of it and from its 
performance. The school also cooperates 
with the composer in securing for his work 
adequate rehearsal and presentation. Dur- 
ing the past three years orchestral compo- 
sitions by. Arthur Shepherd, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason and Louis Gruenberg have 
been published. These works have been 
performed many times by leading orches- 
tras throughout the country under re- 
nowned conductors. 

“The terms of the competition are: com- 


positions must be by native born or natu- 
ralized American citizens; only such 
orchestral compositions as are suitable for 
performance by a major symphony or- 
chestra will be considered, and only com- 
positions of which the composer owns or 
can control the copyright should be sub- 
mitted; compositions which have been 
previously performed should be accom- 
panied by a brief statement as to places 
and dates of performance in so far as is 
known.” 


(Continued in the next Etude) 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of w 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 


te say that this is impossible. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROsERT BRAINE 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nar 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publi. 


The actual violin must be examined, The 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real ma 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to 


On the basis of these, 
We re. 


reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 


be obtained from the advertising columns 


publications.) 


“Conservatory” Violin. 


H. L.—Real Stradivarius violins do not 
have the word “Conservatory” stamped on 
the back. The word “Conservatory” is often 


used by manufacturers by way of a_ trade- 
mark. The fact that your violin has ‘been 
in the family for fifty years’ has no bear- 
ing on the case. 


Imitation Stradivarius. 

W. F. S.—Sorry I ean get no information 
on the Guthmann violins made in Germany. 
There are thousands of obscure makers all 
over the world some of whom have made 
excellent instruments. 2—I do not know 
how it would be possible to trace the maker 
of an imitation Stradivarius made in Ger- 
many. There are hundreds of thousands of 
these German imitation Strads, some factory- 
made, and others skillfully made by hand 
by excellent violin makers. If the real maker 
fails to put his name on the label, it is diffi- 
cult to discover its origin. 


Cleaning the Bow. 


M. B.—To clean the hair of a violin bow, 
leave the bow strung up and wash with a 
lather of good pure soap applied with an 
old tooth brush or other small brush. Rinse 
the brush free of soap and apply enough 
water to the hair to remove the soap. w Dry 
the hair thoroughly, apply powdered rosin to 
it and then finish rosining on the cake of 
rosin. -2—I am not familiar with the brand 
of rosin you name, but almost all of the 
prepared rosins on the market are of good 
quality. 3—It is difficult to suggest a remedy 
for perspiring hands, due, in many cases, to 
neryousness. Many pupils whose hands or- 
dinarily are quite dry when they play drip 
with perspiration when they have to present 
a. difficult solo in public. Any preparation 
eontaining alcohol, such as toilet water, dries 
up the perspiration temporarily, when rubbed 
on perspiring hands. A well-known concert 
violinist always carries a bottle of grain al- 
cohol in his violin case. He rubs the alcohol 
on his hands before going on the stage to 
play. Under the prohibition laws, grain al- 
cohol can be obtained only through a doctor’s 
prescription. Some violinists use a patent 
preparation called “Odorono” to apply to 
sweaty hands. 


Music Copying. 

Mrs. W. D. C.—Most people learn the 
mechanical part of writing music by copying 
well printed musie of good editions. 2—Glad 
to hear that you are making a scrap book 
of the articles of the Violinist’s Erupn. In 
a year or two you will have a sizable volume 
on the violin and violin playing to which it 
will benefit you to refer. 


Mantuan Maker. 

J. B.—The labels used by the maker you 
inquire about vary to some extent. One 
reads, “Camillo de Camilli, Fece in Mantova, 
(Mantua).’”’ The year when the violin was 
made follows. In another label the name 


reads, “Camillus de Camilli Fecit in| Man- 
tova.” In some of his labels the “‘in’’ is 
omitted. This maker was a fair worker after 


the models of Amati and Stradivarius. Read 
advice to yiolin owners at the head of this 
eolumn, . 


Strings for a Violin. 

R. R.—The violins which I have seen, of 
the name you mention, are mostly factory- 
made instruments of no great value. Whether 
the maker made others of better finish and 
quality, I do not know. Read advice to vio- 
lin owners at the head of this column. 2— 
I should advise you to string your violin as 
follows: steel E; gut A; aluminum wound 
gut D; silver wound gut G. Some of the 
most famous concert violinists string their 
violins in this manner, 


If Genuine, 

E. F. H.—If your Stradivarius is genuine, 
you can no doubt find a purchaser. Any of 
the large dealers in old violins could no 
doubt sell it for you on a commission basis, 
or they might buy it themselves. 


Book on Violin Making. 

c. S. N.—Probably the following work 
would help you: “The Violin and How to 
Make it, by a Master of the Instrument.” 


Parisian Bow Maker. 

P. R. W.—Sorry I can get no information 
about the Parisian bow maker, about whom 
you inquire. The bow may be a good one 
for all that. 


» it would be difficult to find out just 


- can hardly do this and go to high seh¢ 


of the Etude and other 


Copy or Original? 


A, B.—A well known authority sa 
violins in which you are interested : 
Didier (Aine) 1757-1833. The 

family of Mirecourt (France) vyioli 
who made very good instruments 
Stradivarius model. His violins y 
much liked at one time, the result 
is that thousands of imitations 
brand, A la ville de Oremonne, D. 2 
aine, formed in a triangle, were pla 
the market.” Whether or not your 
with this maker’s label are genuine 
ascertained by your submitting th 
expert. If the violins are imitations, 


imitator was, if he failed to place hi 
in the violin. These violins were cop 
many different French workmen in th 
court region in France, 4 


To Become a Composer. la 


F. A. D.—To become a composer 
ranger, you will first have to stu 
of music and harmony. You will find 
lent teachers of all these branches — 
many music schools of your city. 


Requirements for Concert Violinis: 


Lev. H.—Preparing yourself to be a 
violinist will take a great deal of tin 
money, as so much is required of a 
Player in these days. It will be best f 
to study in New York, Chicago or P 
phia where you will have every adyant 
studying under the best teachers and | 
music of the highest class. 2—Most 
leading conservatories offer free schol 
to the most talented pupils, but thi; 
free tuition and not for living ex 
38—lIt will not hinder your progress, i 
own studies, to teach beginners, as 
you have been doing for the past three 
to earn money to help wi your 0 
penses. Whether you can earn suffici 
all your expenses in this way in a lar 
I cannot say. It depends yery much 0 
self. 4—Most high schools give ered 
music.- Inquire of the principal whet! 
same rule applies in your school. 
lawyer can inform you whether a high 
diploma is necéssary in securing a- 
teacher’s license, if one is required, 
state where you expect to study 
Very few states license music teac 
You ought to study not less than fow 
daily on the violin, to prepare you 
be a concert violinist, and I am afi 


A Market that Does not “Slu 
A. L. D.—Thank you for the 
that exceptional specimens of the 

Stradivarius and Joseph Guarnerius ¢ 
have sold above $60,000 and that it 

stood that offers of over $100,000 

refused for each of two of the mo 
Strads. It is indeed difficult to 
the advance in price of the vio 
great Cremona masters will stop. 


nto 


Choice of Teacher. 


S. H.—In justice to its advertise 
ETudE cannot undertake to reco 
tain teachers and musie schools 
clusion of others. You will find 
dresses of many teachers and mu 
stitutions in various musie publicati 
will be easily able to make a choi 
go to New York City, where you have 
to study. : 


Harmonie Note, ‘ 
B. W.—The last note in the i 
from ‘Thats’ is a harmonic. In this 
is played most conveniently with 
finger placed very lightly on the | 
without pressing it to the fingerbod 
sound produced is that of the n 
octaves above the open A strin 
could also be played with the 
on the A string in the first po 
For information about the co! 
name, consult a Biographieal D 
Musicians or a Musical Eneylop 
public library of your eity. 


Selling a Stradivarius. 4 
BH. F. H.—The first requisite 1 
your supposed Stradivarins would — 
a certificate from a leading e: 
that in his opinion it is genuin 
dealers in old violins might buy t 
if genuine, or you could have f 
auction at the American Art A 
East 57th St., New York, New 
(Continued on page 


Yor : 


pen to the sea 


REAT yourself to some relax- 
ion now . . . while the shore is 
its best. Lie on the beach. 
ithe in the perfect sea. Play 
If with the smell of salt in the 
r. ° 


excellent cuisine. 
ame rooms. Ocean decks. 
juash courts. Health baths. 
ade sun baths. And the pleas- 
it atmosphere that is a perfect 
iekoround for recreation. Write 
tr information. Rates are the 
west they’ve been in years. 


e have an 


ome for the Flower and Gar- 
Pageant, September 3-10. 


rein and European Plans 


‘ 


HALFONTE- 
DDON HALL 


TLANTIC CITY 


tds and Lippincott Company 


Teaching Piano 
_ in Classes 


1 80-PAGE BOOKLET OF EXPERT OPINIONS, 
ANS AND ADVICE FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS 
dow Can I Start a Class,’’ ““What to 
D at a First Lesson,”’ ‘‘Planning a 
factical Piano Class,’’ Etc., Etc. 


The contributors include: 
HN THOMPSON HOPE KAMMERER 
iS. N. BOYD MARY BUSH HAUCK 
LIAE. BROUGHTON JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
DYE YEARGAIN HALL WILL EARHART 
_ CAROLINE GROLL~VERHOEFF 
_ BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Price, 50 cents 


ODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
ESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


swering Etude Adver- 
sements always pays 
i delights the reader. 


we 

“My anthem you sang at 
e@ was terrible.” 

“Ves Sir, but I’m sure the 
write will be better,’ 


Instrumentation of the @oncert Band 


(Continued from page 626) 


end of the last century was, for a band 
of fifty pieces, approximately as follows: 


AUSTRIA 
1 piccolo in Db 2 Bb trumpets 
1 flute in Db 6 Eb trumpets 
1 concert flute 4 Db bass trumpets 
1 Ab clarinet 2 euphoniums 
2 Eb clarinets 8 basses in F 
9 Bb clarinets 2 basses in Eb 
5 Bp fitigelhorns 1 Bh bass 
2 fliigelhorns in Bh 4 percussion instru- 
basso ments 
4 borns 


Oboes and bassoons are very rarely used 
in Austrian bands, not being considered 
effective in the open air. The almost 
general absence of trombones is compen- 
sated for by the bass trumpets. 


ENGLAND 
1 piccolo 5 Bb cornets 
1 flute 4 horns 
2 Eb clarinets 2 Bh trombones 
2 oboes 1 G trombone 
16 Bb clarinets 1 althorn (or bari- 
1 bass clarinet tone) 
1 alto saxophone 1 euphonium 
1 tenor saxophone 3 Eb basses 
2 bassoons 2 Bh basses 
2 Bb trumpets 2 drums 
FRANCE 
1 piccolo 2 Eb baritone saxo- 
1 flute in Dh phones 
1 concert flute 3 Bh cornets 
2 oboes 2 Bh fiiigelhorns 
1 Ep clarinet 2 horns 
9 Bh clarinets 2 Eb trumpets 
2 bassoons 3 Eb saxhorns 
1 bass clarinet 2 Bb althorns 
2 Bh soprano saxo- 3 trombones 
phones 1 euphonium 
2 Eb alto saxo- 2 Eb basses 
phones 1 Bh bass 
2 Bh tenor saxo- 3 percussion instru- 
phones ments 
GERMANY 
1 Dh piccolo 3 Bs fliigelhorns 
1 Dp flute 2 Eb alto cornets 
1 concert flute 4 Eb trumpets 
2 oboes 4 horns 
2 Eb clarinets 2 althorns 
10 Bb clarinets 2 euphoniums 
1 alto clarinet 4 trombones 
1 bass clarinet 2 Eb basses 
2 contrafagotti 3 percussion instru- 
2 bassoons ments 
ITALY 
1 Db piccolo 1 Eb soprano cornet 
1 Db flute 2 fligelhorns 
2 oboes 4 Bb cornets 
1 Eb clarinet 4 Eb trumpets 
9 Bb clarinets 4 horns 
1 bass clarinet 2 althorns 
2 bassoons 4 trombones 
1 contrafagotto 2 euphoniums 
1 Bh soprano saxo- 1 Eb bass 
phone 2 Bb basses 
1 Eb alto saxophone’ 3 percussion instru- 
1 Bb tenor saxo- ments 
phone 
SPAIN 
1 piccolo 2 Bp fitigelhorns 
1 flute 3 E>) trumpets 
2 oboes 4 horns 
1 clarinet inhigh Ab 1 alto trombone in 
1 Eb clarinet D 
7 Bh clarinets 1 tenor trombone in 
1 bass clarinet B 
2 bassoons 1 G trombone 
1 contrafagotto 1 althorn 
2 soprano saxo- 1 euphonium 
phones in Bb 2 Bh basses 
2 alto saxophones 1 Bb bass 
in Eb side, tenor and 
2 tenor saxophones bass drums 
in Bb 2 pairs of cymbals 


(sometimes 3 
pairs in different 
pitches) 


2 baritone saxo- 
phones in Eb 
3 Bb cornets 


UNITED STATES 


1 piccolo in Db 4 Bh cornets 
2 flutes in C 2 Bp trumpets 
2 oboes 4 horns 
1 Eb clarinet (or a 5 trombones 
third flute) 1 baritone 
12 Bh clarinets 1 euphonium 
1 alto clarinet 1 Eb bass 
1 bass clarinet 2 Bb basses 
2 bassoons 2 bass viols 
1 Eb alto saxophone 3 percussion instru- 
1 Bb tenor saxo- ments 
phone ‘ : 
1 Eb baritone saxo- (Harp is used in 
phone many bands) 


All organizations carry bass viols for 
program work, reducing the number of 
tubas proportionately. 

I have omitted Russian bands as it is 
impossible to get a correct idea of their 
present make-up. 

Mexican bands are formed on the 
French model, and include some of the 


finest in the world. The Netherlands fol- 
low the German model, Portugal, that of 
Spain, and the various colonies those of 
their mother countries, French, British, 
Dutch and so forth. 

Some alterations have, of course, taken 
place since 1900, but not of such import as 
to alter materially the general character of 
national bands. 

Comparison of the bands enumerated 
above will show that, though each pos- 
sesses most of the instruments in common, 
they are employed in such widely different 
ways that true balance and tone color are 
practically impossible, except when ar- 
rangements are used by the ensemble for 
which they were originally designed. Even 
such close approximations as British and 
American arrangements are, at best, un- 
satisfactory when interchanged; others are 
all but impossible. 

We on this continent seldom hear the 
Ab clarinet, Eb trumpet, fliigelhorn or F 
trombone. On the continent of Europe 
they are still in common use, and it is 
going to be difficult to reconcile our needs. 


The Almost Extinct 


HE Eb TRUMPET is being allowed 

to drop out of sight though it is a 
very beautiful instrument when it is well 
played and when its part is intelligently 
scored. As a color link between horn and 
cornet it is invaluable and adds a brilli- 
ancy to the band which no other instru- 
ment can supply. Given interesting parts 
in the score (not merely used as a poor 
double for third and fourth horns as so 
many arrangers write for it) I feel sure 
we could interest young players in it and 
so gain a wealth of tone color. 

The althorn (or Bb baritone) is another 
instrument which I regret to see losing 
place. It is the natural color link between 
horn and euphonium, and, when written 
for as a separate unit, has a distinct use 
in the modern band. Efforts to abolish it 
in England a few years ago proved un- 
successful, for it soon became evident that 
the euphonium could not adequately sub- 
stitute for it. The Anglo Saxon has 
never taken kindly to the Fliigelhorn ex- 
cept for crash effects in brass bands. But 
it will be hard to induce the continental 
nations to discard it. 

The saxophone—which the French 
adopted decades before any other nation, 
and which they wrote for very beautifully 
—has added a new warmth of color to the 
band ensemble now that it has been more 
generally adopted. Extending its use may 
tend to displace some of the instruments 
used by the continental nations but not 
generally used elsewhere. 


Internationalism in Music 


T IS unfortunately true that, unless and 

until we are able to agree among our- 
selves on an international standard of in- 
strumentation, composers of the first rank 
will naturally hesitate to express them- 
selves through the band medium. It there- 
fore behooves us to endeavor by all means 
in our power to arrive at some such stand- 
ard, and to convince composers that a good 
material as a good orchestra, with prac- 
tically all of the orchestra’s possibilities, 
except the true glissando, and, in a lesser 
degree, the tremolo and pizzicato. 

This is compensated for by qualities 
which are essentially the band’s—heroic 
appeal, massive power, luscious tone 
quality in wood-wind ensemble, better bal- 
ance in fort‘ssimo passages with full en- 
band possesses quite as much tone color 
semble, and unanimity of attack which the 
orchestra has not given us, 
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playing Conn 
band instrument, you 
can be ready for band 
or orchestra in 4 to6 
| weeks. A sure road 
| to popularity if you 
\ start on a Conn. 
@) Choice of the world’s 
“(greatest artists. 
Magnificent tone, 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more. 


Write for Free Book 


Ask to see the marvelous 

» new models now being dis- 
played by Conn dealers. 
Home trial. Easy payments. 
Write us for free book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
instrument, 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
913 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


CORN 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


wi S> Lessons 
PLAY LIKE RADIO ARTISTS ! 


LEARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
*Blues’”’ Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
Basses, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
Styles, Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects, 
MAIL COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—‘‘Slone’s Simplified Sys:em”. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’’ and Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
teesresults. Teach fullor parttime. Write for Special 
Teachers Proposition at once. 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

Dept. G8 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We can supply individuals and complete outfits in 
Rebuilt Band and Orchestra Instruments 
HONESTLY REBUILT — FULLY GUARANTEED 


Special prices and termsin keeping with present-day 
conditions. Write for list and special discount to 
teachers. 


Catalog of new instruments sent on request. 
Address Department E-9. 
WEYMANN & SON, Inc., 10th & Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


B U T L E R S A Brand New Edition of 


The Most Famous and 
MASTER 


Widely Known Book in 
SCHOOL OF 


The World On 
SYMPHONIC JAZZ 
This method which has 
M oO D E R | been endorsed by the 
world’s most eminent 
Pp I A N oO authorities has already 
BUTLER MUSIC CO., 225 W. Kingsbridge Rd., N. Y. City 
h 
JAZZ Book gives a ccmplete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 


opened the door to suc- 

cess for thousands of 
not represented, AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


pianists. 
80 Paqes of Music 
1.50 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 


A Treat for Violinists! 


Generous portions of the principal themes in 
57 outstanding compositions for violin and 
piano are given in the booklet 

VIOLIN SOLOS—For All Grades 
A copy is yours for the asking! Send today! 


Theodore Presser Co., _Phila., Pa. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»> LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estaauisuediere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


“ewan L|MMERM ft cette 


SEPTEMBER 1932 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
7 MUSIC 


Chicago—Forty-Seventh Season 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12 


Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE — MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE — BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 
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Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features; weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


Among these might be mentioned 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Organ—Dr. Wilhelm Middle- 
Spencer, Kurt Wanieck, schulte, Frank Van Dusen. 
Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, ° 
Mabel Osmer, Tomford Violoncen Gee Hess. ah 
Harris, Charles J. Haake, Children’s Musical Training 
Jeanne Boyd, May Doelling, Courses Direction of Louise 
Adelbert Huguelet, Hans Robyn. 

Levy-Heniot, Crawford ‘public School’ Musie— Game 


Keigwin, Olga Kuechler. Robinson, Edna Wilder. 


Rudolph Reuter Special En- Class Piano Methods—Oxford 
Eaecuicnt Course—Gail Martin Haake 

Voice—Karleton Hackett, (resident and correspondence 
Theodore Harrison, Charles courses). 


La Berge, Elaine De Sellem 
John T. Read, William Nor- 
din, Louise Winter. 


Violin—Mischa Mischakoff, 


Herbert Butler, Scott A. 
Willits, Stella Roberts. 


School of Opera—Charles La 
Berge, Elaine De Sellem. 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading 
—Louise K. Willhour, Esther 
Sachs. 


Dancing — Laurent Novikoff, 
Louise K. Willhour. 


and others of equal 
importance 


Musical Theory, Composition 
—Arthur O. Andersen, John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby, Stella 
Roberts. 


Special Advantages 


All qualified students admitted without charge to Teachers’ Normal 
Training Class, Students’ Orchestra, Vocal Sight Reading Class, to 
Conservatory Recitals; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


No Fee for Examination. Moderate Tuition Rates. 


Member National Assn. of Schools of Music 


Catalog mailed free on application. 
American Conservatory of Music 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


KARLETON HACKETT 
President 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 
Vice President and General Manager 


Ghe Romance of Ole Bull 


(Continued from page 615) 


everywhere to be seen, and the city re- 
sounded with speeches and hymns written 
in his honor. 


Greater than Law-Giver 

NDEED the figure of Ole Bull is to 

Norway almost as the symbol of her 
nationality. Every year at dawn, on the 
seventeenth of May, the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1814, the 
school children of Bergen carry the Nor- 
wegian colors in procession first to the 
grave of President Christie who framed 
the by-laws and then to that of him who 
awakened the national consciousness, their 
beloved musician hero, Ole Bull. 

On February 5th, 1880, his seventieth 
birthday was celebrated in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and on August 17th of the 
same year he died at his country. estate 
in Norway. Not many such could cause 
so widespread a sorrow. His death was 
felt to be a national loss. The pageantry 
of his funeral seemed to turn back the 
leaves of Norway’s history many years and 
recall the dignity and solemnity of earlier 
days, when a Norseman whose time upon 
earth had been fulfilled majestically set 
forth in his Viking ship, a blaze of glory, 
to find the better country. 

Fourteen steamers formed in two rows, 
seven in each, sailed down the bay of Ber- 
gen to meet the incoming funeral ship, 
“Kong Sverre,” bearing the remains of 
Ole Bull, accompanied by relatives and 
friends from the island home to the city 
in which he was born. His casket, almost 
hidden from view by the mass of ribbon- 
tied wreaths and garlands of flowers 
heaped upon it, reposed on a bier amid- 
ships, the Norwegian and American flags 
flying at half mast above it. 


Recorps AND Rapio 
(Continued from page 624) 


music which demands, in part, a knowledge 
of the title of each section to assist in its 
appreciation. Grofé, like many of his con- 
temporaries, is extremely ingenious with 
his instrumental effects, relying, in fact, too 
much on effect and not enough on emotion. 
In seeking to combine the symphonic style 
with that of so-called jazz, he creates mu- 
sic which is illegitimate. Therefore it is 
not surprising under these circumstances 
to find strong reminiscences of Massenet, 
Strauss, Stravinsky and Gershwin in evi- 
dence. 


Day Paints the Canyon 

HE SUITE is divided into five move- 

ments, the first of which is called 
Sunrise. Here we are treated to a rather 
innocuous musical painting of what might 
have been a most stimulating transcription, 
as those of us who have seen a sunrise 
over the Grand Canyon can vouch. It is 
followed by Painted Desert which, outside 
of some ingenious instrumentation, has 
little to offer. On the Trail, the third sec- 
tion, is the cleverest section of the work. 
Here we hear the clop-clop of the burros 
interspersed with a melody intended no 
doubt to convey the impression of a song 
sung by the guide. Sunset follows. This 
is pensive and sentimental music, mildly 
stimulating though altogether rather tame 
in its effect and Color. Cloudburst, the last 
section, works up to effects that bear out 
its title. To us it is all too obvious and 
sadly lacking in originality, hence a very 
inappropriate ending for the suite. Alto- 
gether this type of composition cannot 
claim to be music of great consequence, 
although undoubtedly it will serve to fill in 
on many radio programs, 


The People Mourn 


Gare. of people on the prom ' 
of Nordness, which divides t 
from the harbor, were awaiting th 
ing vessel with standards at sal 
chanting hymns. Now and then 1 
carried strains of their song out oy 
fjord to the ship while guns fron 
vessels and the fortress saluted. 
bells tolled as the longest mou 
cession ever seen in Bergen 
way through the juniper and floy 
streets. The city was black with 
sorrowful throng so large that 
flowed the streets into adjoi 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson (the eminen 
wegian dramatist and a great fi 
Ole Bull’s) delivered the com 
oration in picturesque language, noble 
and a voice so wonderfully rich and 
nant that it reached and was und 
people on the hillsides. And, as th 
said, “He was loved, Ole Bull; 
itself here today. He was honored, 
Bull; but it is more to be loved | 
be honored.” re 
Thus the spirit of this great Nors 
sailed out on his Viking ship leay 
hind influences and memories thai 
not only his time and contempo: 
will continue to reach with benedi 
into the future. 


a) 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON WM 
COPP’S ARTICLE 7 
1. What virtuoso violinist 
Ole Bull in hs early career? , 
2. What famous people were the f 
of Ole Bull? q 
3. Where did he settle in A 
4. How do school children in 
show their respect for him? 
5. Give his birth and death da 


Operatic Selections 
MENGELBERG and his 
gebouw Orchestra of 

play Weber’s ever-welcome Ove 
“Der Freischutz” for Colum 
68042D). It is a good recording, 
balance and precision are malt 
throughout by Mengelberg’s 1 
handling of the music. Like all 
readings of the early overtures, th 
heavy-handedness in evidence wh 
tunately, in this instance, does 
from the music. The reverberati 
hall which is in evidence in 
Concertgebouw Orchestra  recort it 
also noticeable here. To us this 3 
quality remains one of the fea’ 
make them so worthwhile, as i 
sense of vitality and realism ft 
missing in orchestral records. a 
Harty and the Halle Orchestra p 
Royal Hunt and Storm from Berli 
Trojans” on Columbia disc 68043] 
descriptive music, extremely w 
testifies to Berlioz’ ability along 
It is, at the same time, music whi 
very much outdated today. The | 
is remarkable in its realism. 
A most desirable pair of rece 


taining selections from Strauss 
Rosenkavalier” is to be found ina 
Victor list, the Vienna P 


Orchestra under the direction — 
Alwin performing this delightf 
The selections given are Pres v4 
the Silver Rose, Och’s Waltz, th 
fast Scene from the last act, and 
and Closing Duet (Victor Dise 
11217 and 11218). 4 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEFABTENE 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Musicians of the Past, Almost 
otten To-day 


\Gould you tell me anything about 
Joseph Zwyssig, Johann R. Zumsteeg, 
Imaglio, Carl Henry Zéllner, of Ham- 
Wicola A. Zingarelli, Madam Agnes 
mann, pianist ; Geza Zichy, piano solo- 
i Zerrahn, of Boston, Carl Friedrich 
Gioseffo Zarlino, Marie Van Zandt, 
hh Withelm Zachau, Handel’s musio 
Ludovico Zacconi, of Pesaro—Curi- 
ston, Massachusetts. 


elad to help you but—why not 


ery 


\d Dictionary of Music? You would 
© very instructive and entertaining. 
Sdid you get his name as “Joseph?” 

ite correct; but he is better known as 


diberich Zwyssig, the “Alberich” be- 
iame in religion. He was born at 
Sin Switzerland, Nov. 17, 1808, where 
j e Abbey of the Cistercians of 
piu, Nov. 18, 1854. He was a_ pupil 
Hmonastery of the Cistercians of Wet- 
whose musical traditions helped to 
his talent; he entered the same Or- 
A novice, in 1826, and became, in 1827, 
pel-master of the College. In 1841, 
he convent was suppressed, he went 
Yug, afterwards to the convent of 
ach. It was only a short time before 
ath, in 1854, that the brethren were 
zed to go to Mehrerau near Bregenz. 
his works became really popular 
ay be considered as a National Swiss 
msteeg, Johann Rudolf, born at Sach- 
¥, in the Odenwald, Jan. 10, 1760, died 
‘art, Jan. 27, 1802. Son of an old 
man, chamberlain at the court of 
art, he was received as a pupil at the 
ile, where he became closely allied 
r, He ought really to have become 
. but, under the instruction of Pro- 
oli, he studied very seriously the 
composition. In 1792 he succeeded 
apel-master to the court. Though 
enius, Zumsteeg was a learned musi- 
he good school; he was the first to 
to music the ballads of “Ritter 
.’ Leonore and a number of 
teby opening the way to a great 
composers to follow his example 
s (Klein, Schubert, Schumann, 
so forth). He wrote music for 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and “The 
hiller ), church cantatas, a ‘cello 
several duets for ‘celli. Lud- 
hoff wrote his biography and pub- 
tion of his songs. Zuccalmaylio, 
m-Florentin von, born at Wald- 
, 1803; died at Nachrodt, near 
halia), March 24, 1869; author 
articles in the Neue Zeitschrift 
x hen it was directed by Robert 
He also wrote under the pseudo- 
im yon Waldbriihl ; in collabora- 

. Kretzschmer he published some 
tslieder mit ihren_ Originalwei- 
1840. Zéllner, Karl-Heinrich, 
born at (ls (Silesia), May 5, 
lied at Wandsbeck, near Ham- 
1836; led an agitated life, 
£ a position equal to his talents; 
number of organ concerts, so- 
e places where he gave them, 
osen, Dresden, Leipzig, Ham- 
Copenhagen, and, finally, in 
- in Hamburg. There were 
chief of them Heinrich, son 
(rich, born in Leipzig, July 4, 
‘studying law for a year and 
1875 to 1877, at Leipzig (Con- 
er Reinecke, Jadassohn, Rich- 
He became (1878) director 
rpat University and in 1885 
the male Choral Society of 
ster of the Cologne Conserva- 
) he left for New York as direc- 
etscher Liederkranz,” but re- 
and accepted the position of 
music of the University and chief 
s of the “Pauliner” at Leipzig. 
succeeded Reinecke as pro- 
ion at the Conservatory, 
ja the musical editorship 
ageblatt.” In 1905 he 
of Professor. Nevertheless, 
‘gave up iris various duties in 
entered, in 1907, the teaching 
teerrator., at Berlin, took 
tion of the Flemish Opera, at 
in went to live in Leipzig. 
considerable reputation as 
as, two of which were the 
(“Der Uberfall” and “Die 
). He also wrote impor- 
. yoices, chorus and orclres- 
ul songs, male choruses, 
_ orchestral numbers and 
(Cleveland, 1893). Zinga- 
onio, Italian, fertile com- 
Nes, April 4, 1752, died at 
. near aples, May 5, 1837. 
at the Conservatory of 
of the abbé Speranza (who 
nte). While yet a ,pupil, 
» “I quattro pazzi,’ per- 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


formed at the Conservatory, in 1768, and an- 
other “Montezuma” which had the honor of 
a public performance, in 1781. For financial 
reasons, he was compelled to take a place as 
preceptor until, in 1785, his opera ‘‘Alsinda”’ 
met with great success at Milan. His career 
then was similar to that of other Italian 
operatic composers of his time, living here 
and there, according to the chance of his 
orders for works. In that manner he reached 
Paris where, in 1790, his “Antigone” was 
coldly received. In 1792 he was nominated 
chapel master to the cathedral of Milan; 
then, in 1794, he went to Loreto, where he 
composed many works for the church, with- 
out, however, giving up the theater. In 1804 
he rose to the rank of chapel-master of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, where he remained until, in 
1811, he refused to have a Je Deum per- 
formed for the anniversary of the birth of 
Napoleon's son (the “King of Rome’). For 
this he was arrested and taken to Paris, 
where Napoleon received him with great clem- 
ency, gave him, for his traveling expense and 
for a mass composed to order, 14,000 francs, 
as gratification, and let him go. JZingarelli 
wrote some thirty-four operas, many of them 
exceedingly successful, thanks to the inter- 
pretations of Marchesi, of Crescentini, of 
Rubinelli, of Catalani, of Grassini, and others; 
twenty dramatic cantatas and five oratories. 
His church compositions comprise thirty- 
eight solemn masses, seven with double cho- 
ruses, sixty-six masses with organ, twenty- 
five with two or three voices, with orches- 
tra, four requiems, twenty-one Credos, very 
many Ze Dewms, seventy-three Magnificats, 
twenty-eight Stabat Maters, a great number 
of motets, hymns, and so forth. In view of 
so great a quantity it is not surprising that 
the quality is often mediocre. Zimmermann, 
Madam Agnes, pianist, born at Cologne, July 
5, 1847; pupil of Potter and of Steggall, at 
the Royal Academy of Music of London 
(England), made her début in 1863 at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, Near London, and 
in 1864 at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. She 
won renown very rapidly as a model inter- 
preter of the classics. Among her own com- 
positions are three violin sonatas, a trio for 
piano and strings, a sonata and other pieces 
for piano, as well as songs and choruses. 
She has published a critical edition of the 
piano works of Beethoven and of Schumann. 
Zichy, Count Geza, born at ‘Sztéra, July 23, 
1849; son of a rich Hungarian lord. When 
he was fourteen he had the misfortune to 
lose his right arm while hunting. Gifted 
with a vigorous temperament, with great 
will-power and with serious musical qualities, 
he succeeded in acquiring a real virtuosity 
on the piano with a single hand! His music- 
masters were Mayrberger and Robert Volk- 
mann, as well as, later, Franz Liszt. He had 
Naturally to arrange for himself, for the left 
hand, all the compositions he played. But, 
aside from that, he is a very worthy com- 
poser. Among his compositions are studies 
for left hand alone, with a preface by Liszt. 
Zerrahn, Carl, musical director and_ teacher, 
born at Malchow, Mecklenburg, July 28, 
1826; had his musical education at Rostock 
(under Franz Weber), Hanover and Berlin. 
From 1854 to 1895 he was director of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He was also director of the sym- 
phonic concerts of the Harvard Association 
and teacher of singing, harmony and instru- 
mentation at the New England Conservatory, 
Boston. Zelter, Carl-Friedrich, born at Pet- 
row-Werder, Dec. 11, 1758; died at Berlin, 
May 15, 1882. Son of a master-mason, he 
learned his father’s occupation, but in addi- 
tion studied music zealously. In 1783 he be- 
came a master-mason as well as a_ good 
violinist, director and composer. In 1786, the 
ehurch choir of the garrison performed a 
funeral cantata on the death of Frederick the 
Great; in the “amateur concerts” at Rellstab 
he filled the functions of first violin soloist. 
Then, in 1791, he entered the Singing Society 
(which took the name of Sinyakademie, 
after its transference to the rooms of the 
Royal Academy of Fasch, his master. At dif- 
ferent times he filled the place of assist- 
ant director; then, after the death of Fasch, 
in 1800, he definitely undertook the direc- 
tion of the important society. In 1806, Zel- 
ter was elected assessor to the Akademie. 
In 1809 Zelter was named Professor to the 
Akademie. In 1819 he founded the celebrated 
“Royal Institution of Church Music,” of 
which he remained director to the time of 
his death. The friendship of Zelter and 
Goethe was shown by the marked preference 
of the poet for the melodies of Zelter, while the 
latter was naturally stimulated by the superb 
lyricism of Goethe. Among Zelter'’s literary 
works may be noted specially the Biography 
of Karl Fr. Chr. Fasch (1801) and an ac- 
count of the first performance of Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” in Berlin, for the newspaper, 
Deutschland. Zarlino, Gioseffo, renowned 
theorist. born at Chioggia (Venetia), March 
22, 1517, died, Venice, Feb. 14, 1590; pupil 
of Adriano Willaert : entered the Order of the 
Franciscans in 1537; succeeded, in 1565, 
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CHICAGO ~™ 
MUSICAL 
OLLEGE 


announces 


LIBERAL RE-ADJUSTMENT 
OF TUITION RATES 


in accordance with present economic conditions. 


New YEAR BOOK 


for 1932-33 Season now ready for distribution. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 12, 1932 


RE-ADJUSTMENTS APPLY TO 
I. Private lessons. 


IJ. Courses leading to Teaching Certificates, Gradu- 
ation (Bachelor of Music), Post-Graduation (Master 
of Music) Degrees. 


Faculty of 125 teachers of National and International reputa- 
tion, teaching Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Church and Movie 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Dramatic Art and Expres- 
sion, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Academic Subjects, etc. 


Credit will be allowed for previous study either privately or at 
Accredited Institutions. 


Placement Bureau to assist Graduates to positions. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such—as-radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 


tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director WESLEY LaVIOLETTE, Dean 
CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI and GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Vice-Presidents 


60 East Van Buren Street 
(Chicago Musical College Building) | Chicago, Ill. 
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cinnati(fonservatorly Allusic 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Public School Music (Accredited) 


New Departmentin Band Music under direction 
FRANK SIMON 
All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas 
an ees 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus— 
for men and women 


For catalogue and information address 


Registrar, 2650 Highland Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


INCI 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 


VOCATIONAL and CULTURAL EDUCATION in ALL BRANCHES of MUSIC and DRAMA 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 12, 1932 
Dormitory for Women Send for Year Book 


Dr. Sipney C. Durst, Director Dr. Arsino Gorno, Dean 


Obe Clebeland Institute of ()usir 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Send for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


SCHOOW OP MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


[ 


OBERLIN CON 
OF MUSIC 


46 specialist teachers in all branchesof music study, Bache- 
lor of Music and Bachelor of School Music degrees; or com- 
bined course with liberal arts degree from Oberlin College. 
For entrance high schoolcourse or its equivalent. Write for 


catalog. FRANK H. SHAW, Director 
Box 592, Oberlin, Ohio Fall Term Begins 
September 26 


Write for catalog 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


Institutional Member of the 
SCH ANSFORENCT National Association of Music 
HOOL oF MU; Schools. 38rd yr. All branches 


of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 

Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - - 


I 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. — . 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. ‘ 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY “ONSERVaTORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Saf 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


Essentials in @lass Piano Geaching 
(Continued from page 616) 


legato. Here is where the majority of 
piano students “fall down.” Some children 
employ a non-legato touch while others use 
an overlapping, smudgy legato prohibiting 
any clean playing. Both are the result of 
piano fingers allowed to grow up like 
“Topsy.” 


The Sure Foundation 


URING the first year piano study, 

passage legato should be used ex- 
clusively. Passage legato is the even ex- 
change of finger action wherein the finger 
that is down on its key and the finger 
which is to play the next key (this finger 
is poised one inch above the key level) 
both leave their positions the same instant 
and complete their movements the same 
instant. This is called reciprocal finger 
action and is produced by quick, alert mo- 
tions resulting in a clear, clean tone with 
no jarring or pumping of the wrist. The 
finger falls quickly on the key with no 
pressure or blow; rather the finger is in 
friendly contact with the key. 

Later, as passage legato is more im- 
proved, melody legato should be introduced 
and, as speed increases in passage legato, 
the fingers should be kept closer to the 
keys. Introducing more than one touch 
at a time causes confusion; therefore it is 
much better to master one touch before 
others are introduced. 

In staccato work, whether it be in single 
tones, intervals or triads, the dip of the 
wrist will take care of all normal staccato 
needs. Teachers often exaggerate staccato 
playing in first year study, unconsciously 
introducing staccatissimo which invariably 
develops stiffness. 

Regardless of what method or system a 
teacher follows, for supplementary tech- 
nical material, it would be well to ex- 
amine “Technic Tales,’ Books 1 and 2, 
and “Teachers’ Manuals” by Louise Robyn. 
These two books cover, in a most interest- 
ing, logical manner, the thirty technical 
principles in the sub-structure of piano 
technic. 


Musical Hieroglyphics 


IGHT-READING. Music is the most 

abstract of all the arts, and music no- 
tation is .equally abstract and therefore 
difficult of approach. Music notation is 
used only at the instrument; therefore con- 
tact with notation is limited. On the other 
hand the reading of English words is much 
easier to introduce to the child because he 
comes in daily contact with reading symbols 
on sign boards, stop-and-go signs, street- 
car advertisements, newspaper funny pic- 
tures and so forth. Therefore children have 
a word experience before they enter the 
public school system. Word reading is 
made more simple in that each word is as- 
sociated with a concrete object familiar to 
the child’s experience and imagination. 

In the public schools children do not 
learn the alphabet first and then read as 
they did in past years, but they learn to 
read sentences and then words by rote, 
with the result that children learn to read 
fluently in a short time. But the average 
child of today is a very poor speller. 

Many authorities claim that children 
should net be taught to learn to read mu- 
sic from note to note but that they should 
read phrases as a whole. I do not agree 
with such procedure in reading; music and 
music notation are too abstract for such 
subconscious training. Every child from 
his first lesson should learn to read from 
note to note and moreover should be re- 
quired to recite aloud the name of each 
note away from the piano. Too much 
sight reading is done at the piano key- 
hoard with the result that the child is con- 
fronted with problems of two faculties, 


THE ET 


namely the eye and the hand, whic 
much to expect from a beginner. — 
As has been previously stated, # 
should play a melody by ear first, 
the notation for this melody shoul 
troduced, and the eye trained in 
this same melody away from th 
The next step is to. play the mel 
piano with the eye of the pup 
printed page, the pupil reading alot 
names of the notes he is playing. — 
New notes should be introduced 
ally and the materials kept 
limits of the note vocabulary. / 
phrases should be short to avoid { 
and visual fatigue, longer phrase: 
gradually introduced as progress 
Children should be taught to thi 
letter to letter and, when diaton 
appear, the student should “think” 
tervening notes in order that e 
isolated notes may be read quicl 
accurately. 


Ear Memory Fe 
EMORIZING. Children hay 
for imitation, and many 


pride themselves on the remarkable ; 
in memorizing that their yo 
demonstrate. Much of this earl 
work is no more than playing by 
“by heart,’ as it is often called, to, 
with the aid of the tactile memor 
though these two senses are impo 
memorizing, yet memory work Wi 
imitated and sub-conscious until the 
is brought into the process. 

As an aid to memorizing, the an 
phrases is of great importance. 
should be thoroughly studied, and ide 
patterns checked. Similar patterns 
are changed in part should be 
and the contrasting parts careft 
served. Periods and the larger sé 
should be checked. The feeling for 
balance and structure should be 
from the first lesson, that the pupil 
develop into little musicians inst} 
mere piano players. 

After the child has mastered 
selection he should start backwai 
crizing. That is to say he should 
last phrase of the piece, then beg 
second to the last phrase and pl 
end. Next he should start the 
from the end and finish the piec 

This process should be conti 
the entire last page has been n 
in this way. Then the next page 
mastered in the same manner. 


i 


The Design of Music: 


EYBOARD HARMONY, T 

is a great aid to memo 
sight reading. It develops keyb 
trol and therefore is an aid to te 
As soon as harmonic interval 
troduced they should he present 
the harmonic approach that the 
may be more readily grasped. 
harmony reduces music to a har 
sign and enables the student 
many otherwise isolated tones 
thought, thus simplifying sight rea 
memorizing. ; 
At first all harmonic example 
be solved at the keyboard and 
the black-board, thus enabling th 
bring the ear into the process. — 
presents the thing before the sigs 


For Color 


EDALING. If class piano 
progress beyond the most é 
stages the pedal should be intro 
give color. The mechanical pede 
be introduced first. 4 


(Continued on page 68 


VOICE 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WoDELL 


and address of the inquirer. 


of the Simpler Type 
I enjoy reading Tun Erupe; it is 
lightening. Perhaps you can help me 
irect way now. In order to pass an 
ation I shall have to sing several 
“of the grade of difficulty of the simpler 
of Robert Franz. Could you suggest 
EE. J. N. 
As you do not say to what class your 
belongs, it is somewhat difficult to 
ibe songs for your use as requested. 
er, vou might examine the following 
each of which can be had in two 
with the exception noted: 

emory, Ganz. 
h, George W. Chadwick. 
s, Oscar Rasbach. 

Moon behind the Cottonwood, C. W. 
i. 

Bichwald, Alexander Macfadyen 
Medium range). 


(One 


Oving the Tonsils 

Will you please tell me if it is impos- 
afor one to sing if he has had _his 
§ removed? TI have been told so. Is it 
jie to train the voice again to sing, 
such an operation? Just what effect 
have upon the voice?—L. R. 

‘To your first question, No. 
m, Yes. We modify these answers 
hat by saying that it depends upon 
Stances, the type of patient, and the 
the surgeon. Better have the opera- 
one by a man who has had large ex- 
® in dealing with the throats of 
Dr. Irving Wilson Voorhees, of 
York, in his work, “Hygiene of the 
recounts the results of a Question- 
directed to leading throat specialists 
peal teachers, as to the results of re- 
artial or full, of the tonsils of sing- 
Says: ‘“‘An analysis of five thousand 
erations in singers shows that in the 
skilled operators there need be no 
bad results. Loss of singing voice 
very rarely after tonsillectomy. Im- 
voice is possible, but most cases show 
sed range of from one-half to a 
The singer’s problem is a very 
one, and no laryngologist should 
to operate on these patients unless 
Some knowledge of the art of singing. 
_. Post-operative care is of special 
nce. The patient should be seen 
full healing occurs.” 

iter’s experience indicates that, 
patient should not resume singing 
after the operation, on the other 
voice use, under the advice of 
teacher, should not be too long 
s there are new adjustments to be 


To your 


rry the Melody 
question is a rather unusual one. 
d instrumental music for several 
band and orchestra, also piano, and 
considerable singing. My trouble 
I have to play the melody of 
r several times; then I know it 
as we say. However, when I 
the accompaniment, I am wun- 
y the melody and have to play 
art on the piano, in order to 
. OCan you suggest a way 
learn to sing the song without 
y the melody? Hvery month I 
estions and answers; they con- 
information for the singer.— 


ger must learn to think the 
note accurately (“hear” it men- 
e attempting to sound it with the 
power to do this rapidly, and 
makes the independent sight- 
alist who can sing against an 
it which has many “disso- 
if you cannot take lessons of a 
er of sight-singing, you might ask 
of Tun Erupn to recommend 

m of two-part melodies of 
ity and medium compass. 
ehord of an exercise and then 
to any neutral syllable, such 
9, Playing the other part. Do 
ae Ae are singing. Later 
, hen you have worked 
tion several times in this 
it, get another of a somewhat 
grade, and work through that. 
much intelligent, persevering 
ew music of gradually increas- 
to interval and rhythm will 


eee singer. But the benefit 
: well worth the trouble. 


Middle Range. 
zo-soprano and have been 
t two years. I have a 
-elear tone, but after singing 
oder ee been oe to 
Y. am now working 
e your best advice in right 
to build up for myself @ 


gS 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


good free, flowing tone. Give me a good ex- 
ercise for high tones.—H. R. 

A. Evidently you haye been practicing 
wrongly. Perhaps you did not fully under- 
stand or follow exactly your teacher’s in- 
structions. It is not usually wise for a 
young Singer to practice with ‘full power” 
of tone. Work carefully to get the tones in 
your long middle range free and beautiful. 
Then the “high tones,’ so-called, will declare 
themselves. Do not worry about them. Do 
not fear them. If they are in your voice, 
they are yours to have for musical use, but 
not to carry by “assault and battery.” Re- 
member that the great F. Lamperti, teacher 
of Sembrich, said, ‘‘Never more voice than 
breath under control,” and that Garcia, 
teacher of Jenny Lind, said, ‘Control the 
breath, render the tongue supple, and—-sing.” 


Pressure or Expansion of Diaphragm 
Q. Many years ago when I first studied 
voice I was taught an inward pressure of the 
diaphragm in using the breath. Several years 
ago I heard more and more about this ex- 
pansion method where the diaphragm is 
always out. JI find it less tiring, although 
the voice is not so brilliant. The Shakes- 
peare method uses abdominal pressure (in- 
ward), especially for high tones. Will you 
advise which is correct? Thank you for 
your valuable answer in Tun Erupn.—C. G. 


A. In discussing points of vocal technic, 
it is always necessary, if the participants are 
to understand one another, to first agree 
upon the significance of the terms used. 
This is the chief reason why it is so difficult 
to advise correspondents by letter or in 
print as to specific items of voice use. What 
is understood by the “diaphragm?” To the 
writer, in simple language, it is a muscle 
forming the movable floor of the chest. He 
does not understand that its function is to 
assist in ezpiration during singing, except 
indirectly. Dr. Irving Wilson Voorhees 
(“Hygiene of the Voice’) says: “The dia- 
phragm is not a muscle of expiration. 
Breath control does not come only or even 
chiefly from the diaphragm, but from the 
central nervous system acting on the entire 
respiratory system as a whole. The muscles 
of the abdominal and thoracic wall are all 
important in the control of the voluntary 
expiratory act. Without good, solid, abdom- 
inal support, no singer can ever hope to ob- 
tain great effects in his work. . . . . In 
any case the wise singer will do everything 
he can to increase his muscular power, and 
then make this power subservient to his will 
in every detail. The combination of strength 
and skill rightly proportioned spells success 
in many cases where either alone would mean 
only a poor mediocrity.” I presume that by 
“diaphragm” you mean, as do many when 
they use the word, the front waist region, 
just below the end of the breastbone. Be- 
low this, extending to the pelvic bone, is the 
abdominal region. The Shakespeare-Lamperti 
method uses the whole system of respiratory 
muscles in a balanced manner. Briefly the 
idea is to ‘‘balance’’ the action of the ex- 
piratory muscles by a more or less vigorous 
action of the inspiratory muscles, but in no 
case is there to be any ‘‘fixing’ in a rigid 
manner of any part of the body during sing- 
ing. Make the tone “speak to the governed 
breath,’ and do not allow the tone to cause 
the use of an unbalanced breath pressure. 
Never more force of tone in the mouth than 
force of breath under comfortable control. 
The artist is he who secures the greatest 
effect from the least effort. When one en- 
deavors to keep the diaphragm — (‘‘front 
waist”) region “always out,” there is bound 
to be an interference with the natural action 
of the breathing muscles, and one should 
expect a “thinning” of the tone. First study 
of so-called “high tones’? should not include 
the idea of extraordinary breath-pressure. 
Expansion of tone, on any pitch, naturally 
ealls for the putting of more substance into 
vibration, and this for an increase of con- 
trolled breath pressure. Read Mr. Shake- 
speare’s latest and valuable little book, “Plain 
Words on Singing,” and you will understand 
his doctrine more fully. 


Hoarseness 

. I write to state the condition of my 
voice: after I sing two or more songs I 
“hoarse up” and have to stop. I have not 
been singing much the last few years. My 
speaking voice is hoarse for some time after 
I sing. What do you advise?—E. W. G. 

A. No one whose throat is normal and 
who sings correctly will experience hoarse- 
ness after singing two songs. You may be 
singing “out of your class,”’ that is, songs 
which lie too high, or too low, ‘on the aver- 
age,’ for your particular voice. Or you may 
be singing too loudly, forcefully, without 
knowing how to use your breath pressure 
the resonance in such a way as to get maxi- 
mum power with least possible physical ef- 
fort. See a clever vocal teacher and abide 


by the advice given. 
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Season 1932-1933 


JOHN M. 


WILLIA 


for 


SERVICE 
SHEET 


Teachers of Pianoforte 


NEW, ORIGINAL, ATTRACTIVE 
TEACHING PIECES EACH. MONTH 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


(Lesson Analysis written by Mr. Williams for 
each piece—for subscribers only.) 


Ask your dealer to see SEPT. SERVICE SHEET SELECTIONS 


SKIPPING (Gr. 1)—Erb AT THE DOLL’S BAZAAR 
PRELUDE in D flat Major (Gr. 3) (Gr. 2)—Aaron 
—Rebe TOY SOLDIERS ON PARADE 
AGITATION (A Prelude) (Gr. 3) (Gr. 2-3)—MacLachlan 
—Wright VALSE PETITE (Gr. 4)—Flick 


For detailed information apply to Management of 
John M. Williams Service Sheet 
Box 271—Madison Sq. Station, New York City 


Normal Classes will be held by Mr. John M. Williams during July, 
1933, in N. Y. City and in Chicago 
A University Department fully accredit- 


Au. ed, offers courses in Piano, Organ, Voice, 


UNIVERSITY Dramatic Art, Violin, Composition and 

Public School Music. Downtown Libera ] 

Arts Division fully accredited, offers all necessary academic sub- 
jectsfor music students. Desirable dormitory accommodations, 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8, 1932 


Address Dean, DePaul University School of Music 
Dept. E, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 
A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 
Bulletins Free 
CARL BEECHER 
Dean 
Room 102 
1822 Sherman Avenu 
Evanston, III. 


SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses” leading to 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma. and. Certifi- 
iolin, Organ, Public School 


cate in Piano, Voice, 


Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


DRAKE OFFERS DEGREES 


N 
MUSIC ART DRAMA 


Faculty of thirty-six. Some are of national and 
international reputation, 


De you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising oppor- 


tunities which ETUDE Advertising 


Columns offer you? 


Write to 
HOLMES COWPER, Dean 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Ghat Yielding Nail Joint 
By ADDISON BRISCOE 


There is a tendency of the finger sweep- 
ing too far under toward the palm, but 
this is easily corrected by the teacher say- 
ing, “Feel as if you are about to scratch 
the key as you press it down.” It always 
works. That nail joint remains firm. 

After a firm finger position has been 
secured one may then easily discard this 
device. But it is a stepping stone and a 
good one. 

Of course it is understood that the 
finger nails must not extend beyond the 
finger tips. The proper curve of fingers 
cannot be acquired if such is the case. 


Posststy the most common fault of 
piano pupils is the yielding nail joint. It 
is not difficult to get the pupil to hold the 
fingers at the proper curve before depres- 
sion of the keys. Merely asking him to 
imagine he is holding a baseball will ac- 
complish this end. But when he depresses 
the keys this troublesome nail or first joint 
immediately collapses. A quick way to 
overcome this is by the use of a very un- 
musical word, “Scratch!” At this com- 
mand the rebellious nail joint becomes 
instantly firm and straight as the key is 
depressed. 


“Music is the fine art which more than any other ministers to human 
welfare.” HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE BY 
Ghe Pianist of the Future 


(Continued from page 619) 


The right hand fingers remain clo 
keys. 

In passage “A,” the touch is a p 
staccato, without accentuation, but | 
the finger is weighted and must be b 
out so that it will convey the 
intended by the composer. 
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LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Affiliated with Lawrence College) 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
BRANDT’S ARTICLE 

1. What is a prevalent fault oj 
ing ? 

2. What makes possible the 
rhythmic flow? 

3. What is meant by the fault 
pation?” 

4. How should the thumb be d 
scale playing? 

5. How is the path of the ha 
given passage ascertained? 


Courses in voice, violin, ‘cello, piano, organ, theory, composition 
and public school music, leading to degrees or diplomas. 


tas, v v v 

One hand should not interfere with the 
other as each has its distinct path. Per- 
fect clarity is the result of strictly follow- 
ing the rules. 

The left hand fingers and wrist have at 
this stage of advancement been trained to 
drop from any height; therefore they drop 
naturally from above onto the right key. 


Recitals by world-famous artists; oratorio and operatic productions; 
A Cappella Choir; Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band. 


ry, 
OF 


Bachelor's Degree — Master's Degree 


Register Now 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


For catalogue and information address 


Carl J. Waterman, Mus. D., Dean TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 


(Continued from page 627) 


an older beginner, whose muscles ha 
come less pliable. Trying to increas 
speed, she instinctively becomes 
nervous; and this nervousness displa 
self in a tightening of the wrists 
consequent stiffening and contrac 
the fingers. 

Keep her continually at work 
ing exercises. And do not try 
her to metronome speed, but let 
slowly and quietly, increasing t 
without conscious effort. Keep hei 
from “stretchy” pieces, and cut of 
notes out of octave progressions, if 
sary. 

Also, do not insist too much 6 
memorizing. A little of this may | 
with occasional pieces which she esf 


good habit to cultivate, especially with be- 
ginners, and should be kept up as long as 
needed. But when the “feel” of the beat 
has become automatic, it need no longer 
be insisted upon, and the attention may be 
fixed rather on other details. Indeed, to 
hear a pupil continually calling out “1, 2, 
3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4,” while practicing becomes 
a bugbear to those who have to listen. 

See that in everything you give her the 
pupil gets a correct idea of the rhythm, by 
drumming it out on a table-top or on a 
single piano key. This should be done in 
advance of her practice; and she should 
ultimately be able to count aloud every- 
thing that she studies. With these pre- 
cautions, you may safely leave her some- 
what to her own devices, taking care of 


MARTHA SACKETT 


12 years associated with Calvin Brainerd Cady 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Children 


Fall Session 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 


Seattle, Wash. 
Complete Catalog sent upon request 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
Eastern Office 
76 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Office 
160 EAST 68th STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 665) 


his comrade, Cipriano de Rore, as chapel- 
master of the Church of St. Mark and later 
became also chaplain of “San Severo.’ Un- 


your answers in Tun Erupg Music MaGa- 
ZINE. In my scale book, some of the scales 
are written two octaves apart. Should they 


fortunately very few of Zarlino’s works have 
been preserved. The manuscrivts of his 
sacred musical compositions, which he wrote 
in great number for the church of St. Mark 
have been taken away with many others by 
some sacrilegious hand. Two of the transla- 
tions of the “Institutioni”’ (and a few others) 
are in French, the others in Dutch, in manu- 
script. Zachow (Zachau), Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Handel’s master, born at Leipzig, Nov. 19, 


be played that way?—HDlsie §., Minnesota. 


A. How old were you when you ceased to 
study? I shall reply by letter. Until I hear 
from you again, the best thing for you to do 
is to brush up on your sight-reading, study 
your touch and technic, scales (the two 
hands an octave apart), chords, arpeggios, 
five finger studies, slow trill and so forth. 
Please tell me how you progress and I will 
help you the best I can to regain your lost 


any weak points that occur, and, if neces- 
sary, strengthening these by the use of 
the metronome.. 


A Pature Pupil 


likes or which are easy for her to 


Assign a short passage, perhaps of 
or three lines, for her weekly n 
work, and let this go, if it pi 


practicable. 


well worth cultivating, but it 
become a hopeless bore. 


1663. He was, from 1684 until his death, on opportunity. 

Aug. 14, 1712, organist of the Liebfrauen- = . ‘ 

kirche, at Halle. He left organ pieces, fan- is Leta Seat aieipeeaa ae it 

ee on ess Ape a fou iets of The Theory of “Sound Thirteen” of music two years ago and who is 

which Dave been published, in anthologies, by Q. The other day a student in my class in a fairly good sight-reader but who 

Breitkopf and Hiirtel—well worth consulting. music theory brought to class a. clipping frequently hits the wrong notes. She Seven Sharps 


Zacconi, Ludovico, born in Pesaro, June 11, 
1555, died at Fiorenzuola, near Pesaro, March 
23, 1627; an Augustin monk and choir-direc- 


from the “Christian Science Monitor.’ As I 
am entirely ignorant of the “musical theory 


says that she sees the note right but 
that her fingers do not respond cor- 


Are there any piano composi 
written in seven sharps? 


Memory work is in- 


i 


he GH 


" u e rrec- of Sound Thirteen” mentioned in the clip- rectly. Her hands are small, and it - 
tor Ge Sonyent of nis order, at Venice; ping, I am quite as curious as my students is a struggle for her to reach oc- Holt Bas roe pete Rerty ae 
in 1593 he’ became member of the Court! to, know, what it 4a all about ov Aleckaeties taves. What would you suggest for yhot thoce: ave none ae 
t apo hae event ae: a ee He went wondering if the reporter means what he says her to do to prevent this “fumbling” ? Nees seis £ 3 
back later as Reta Oded one of the about the division of tones into fourths and When she plays slowly she is all Yee ; j 
most remarkable works of the period on gy forth. If you have space for an explana- right, but the trouble comes when an 


musical theory, under the title, “Prattica di 
Musica.” 


Fifteen Years of Musical Starvation 


tion in some part of your magazine, we shall 
be_ happy to read what you have to say. 
—James E. F. Chase, Jackson, Michigan. 


she tries to attain the correct speed. 
She has difficulty in memorizing, and 
so does very little of this —RB. K,,B. 


Prelude and Fugue No. 3 


in 


“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” Vol. 


the same number in Vol. II are 


DOT 


A. The clipping is wanting. If you will Loe , ; 
Q. Compelled to cease music study for the supply me with a duplicate or give me the I am inclined to believe that her trouble key of C sharp major (seven she : 
past fifteen years, I would like to begin again. date and number! of the “Monitor” in which comes from insufficient relaxation, Such first of these is especially playa 


But I have forgotten so much. 
I go about it? 


How should 
Thanking you very kindly for 


WILLIE! WHY AREN'T 
_YOU PRACTICING? I 
_ HAVEN'T HEARD A 
NOTE FOR HALF AN 
HOUR! 


BUT MA, I'M 
COMPOSING A 
PIECE! 
I'M GOING TO 
PRACTICE IT 


the note appeared, I shall gladly consider the 
matter. 


WILLIE! 
AREN'T YOU 
PRACTICING 
THAT PIECE 


NOW 


relaxation is especially hard to attain with 


~HALF HOUR LATER~ 
WHY 


beautiful. 


YOU CAN 


SEE FOR. 
YOURSELF! 


Try it! 


0 


na or THe G 


jover a successful performance of 
“ 


Betty Lou” 
A Comic Operetta 


ry L Ou in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Music by R. M. STULTS 
‘Complete Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
i Manager's Guide for Rental Only 
, charming musical play that does 
quire a large group, although with 
facilities there need be no limita- 
e chorus and dancing groups, if the 
available. ‘Betty Lou” rivals some 
stage shows with real song hits, 
s numbers and an interest-holding 
cast calls for two sopranos, two 
mos, two altos, two tenors, two bari- 
me bass. Family problems, villainy, 
mor and love weave in and out the 


Ss Solos and Lively, Tuneful 
uses Fill “Betty Lox’ 


” from it— 


SSS 

eam girl, dear lit-tle dream girl, 

- ° 

Captain Kidd 
. or 


ta 


ughters of Robinson Crusoe 


Operetta in Two Acts 


y FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
y WILLIAM E. BEAZLEY 
ocal Score, $1.00 
Lanager’s Book, 25 Cents 
ws where the librettist heard 
lovely orphaned daughters of 
_ but his story of their adven- 
tain Kidd’s pirates brings about 
morous situations. The musical 


» much of the chorus work is 
hether it be a group of high 

seminary students or older 
wanting something easy enough 
a limited number of rehearsals, 
with possibilities for ‘“mak- 
se baritones and two tenors are 

in addition to a male quartet, 
mezzo and one alto. 


. 


21 Musical Comedies 
r Men Alone 


copatra 
a Burlesque for Men 


si C by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
rice, 75 Cents 

funny situations that oc- 
ra, ark Anthony, Pom- 
Ghost of King Tut figuring 
affairs will be t secautily, en- 
presented in less than three- 
. Any group of men may 
fully and it is within the 
zg men in school and college. 


0 and Juliet 
al B urlesque for Men 


wo Acts 
c by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
Price, 75 Cents 

s May Be Rented 

up” for one to select be- 
‘uliet’’? and ‘‘Cleopatra” 
fter the success and fun 
s been enjoyed there will 
ird to the time when the other 
ed, About twenty may stage 


ation with return privileges. 


Dresser’s for OPERETTAS! 


| These Brief Descriptions of Some Very Successful, 
Bright and Entertaining Musical Plays Suggest a 
_ Choice for Notable Amateur Performances 


|YOU PREFER~Just tell us your needs, the ages and abilities of talent available, 
derettas you have used and request that we send a group from which you may 

choice, or you may name particular ones you would like us to send for 
(Single copies only sent for examination.) 


Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMILIE PETERSON 


Hearts and Blossoms 


Book and Lyrics by LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 


Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 


SEPTEMBER 19382 


~, 
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UPON FOR SPECIFICALLY NAMED WORKS OR 


EXAMINATION 


Everything in Music Publications 


Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Vocal Score, Price, $2.00 


NEW musical play of fine pro- 

portions. It has a good plot 
with many amusing incidents and it 
is filled with brilliant, melodious and 
effective musical numbers. There 
are 28 named characters, 15 of 
whom must do some measure of in- 
dividual vocal work. Its year 1800 
setting and the women-hating pirates 
make this comic opera a picturesque 
offering and the excellence of the 
music lifts it well above anything 
of the commonplace. 


Orchestration and Stage Manager’s 
Guide for Rental Only. 


A Comic Opera 
in Two Acts 


Music by R. M. STULTS 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


T HE music, lyrics and dialog of “Hearts _and Blossoms” gain tke spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of any audience. 


with numerous laugh-provoking situations arising. This is an excellent 


operetta for young people in their ’teens and twenties. 


Provision has been 


made for dancing choruses, which are carefully described in the Stage Man- 
ager’s Guide; but these are not necessary to the success of a performance. 
A soprano, two mezzos, one alto, three baritones and a tenor and two couples 
having no solo work are required for the main characters. The chorus may 


be any desired number. 


The Marriage of Nannette 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 


Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Vocal Score, $2.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


A NOTABLE success with competent 
amateurs. There is in both lyrics and 
melodies a romantic charm and_ flavor 
closely associated with the atmosphere of 
France and of Spain in the eighteenth 
century. There is ample opportunity for 
group and solo dancing. 


Pleasing Operettas forJ 


The Ghosts of Hilo 


Hawaiian Operetta for Y oung Ladies 


With Accompaniment of Piano, Gong 
and Tom-Tom 


Book, Lyrics and Music by PAUL BLISS 


Vocal Score, Including All Dialog 
and Stage Directions, $1.00 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


“<GHOSTS of HILO” is a bright, tune- 
ful musical play with fascinating, 
mysterious plot and picturesque staging 
possibilities. The two-part chorus work is 
not difficult, but is especially beautiful. 


There are three soprano solo parts. 


uventle Performers 


Four love plots are unravelled 


A Rose Dream 


For Girls and Boys or Girls Alone 


Music by MRS. R.R. FORMAN 
Price, 60 Cents 


THIS pleasing operetta is 
rich with veins of melody 
and pretty and entertaining 
scenes. There are eight 
named characters and a de- 
mand for at least 12 in the 
chorus, 


r 
Lost, A Comet 


Music by 
GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 60 Cents 


CHILDREN from 8 to 14 
are sure to make a hit 
with this musical play which 
aims solely to be amusing and 
entertaining. In addition to 


-the 17 in the cast, there is 


opportunity for any size 
chorus, 


The Pirate’s 
Umbrella 


Operetta for Boys 
Music by MRS. R.R. FORMAN 
Price, 60 Cents 
THis is a melodious and 
well-planned musical play 
involving two young Ameri- 
cans. Their experiences with 
the pirates and a tribe of 
savages keep the audience 
amused and intent. 


rs 
Pandora 


An Operetta in Three Acts 
By C. E. LE MASSENA 
Price, $1.00 
Orchestration may be rented 
M ANY successful presenta- 

tions of ‘‘Pandora” have 
been given. It is not a trite 
little thing but a full three- 
act musical play with which 
young performers can well 
please an audience through- 
out its hour and a half. 


(DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER COVERING THESE AND OTHERS FREE ON REQUEST) 


Rag, Tag and 
Bobtail 


Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 


By PAUL BLISS 
Price, 75 Cents 


A TUNEFUL miniature 
comic opera which keeps 
the audience guessing and 
amused. 7 girls and 10 boys 
are given named parts. The 
chorus may be any size. 


Sd 


Let’s Go Traveling 


By CYNTHIA DODGE 
Price, 60 Cents 


ALTHOUGH 14 Characters 
are singled out, there are 
but five easy solos to be sung 
and the rest is unison chorus 
singing. The music is bright 
and happy and the idea of 
the operetta quite interesting 
and entertaining. 


FROM WHICH TO SEND YOU A GROUP FOR 


° 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


he nese seni 
Participants in a Successful Presentation of 
“Briar Rose” under the Direction of Miriam 
E, Andrews at the State Normal School, 
Gorham, Maine. 
Briar Rose An Opera Fantasy in 
Prologue and 3 Acts 
Book and Lyrics by AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Vocal Score, $1.50 u Libretto, 25 Cents 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 
Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 
ALTHOUGH but a season old, this brilliant 
: operetta has enjoyed a fine reception. There 
is the magnificence of medieval and fairyland 
pageantry in it. It is particularly acceptable 
for school purposes since there is opportunity 
for the use of groups of juniors along with 
senior participants. “Briar Rose” is easily 
given. There are fine opportunities fo- dances 
with the peasant, court and fairy group scenes. 


Barbarossa of Barbary 


A Two-Act Musical Comedy 
for Amateurs 
Book and Lyrics by 
FRANCES BENNETT 


Music by 
DAVID BRITTON 


Complete Vocal Score, 
$1.00 


Orchestra Parts May Be Dwi & if 
Rented ey 


Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 
“BARBAROSSA OF BARBARY,” with oriental 
rhythms, rollicking choruses, humorous ditties 
and romantic themes, wins audiences. 

[ts adaptability can be appreciated in that 

numbered among the many highly successful 
performances are productions by members of 
highly trained Choral Societies, by students in 
Normal Schools, by High School pupils and 
more than one instance of an ambitious young 
cast of Junior High pupils. : 

There are opportunities for line dances, classic 
or comedy solo dances and stage figures by the 
singing choruses if conditions permit. Alto- 
vether the main roles are one soprano, one 
mezzo-soprano, two basses, two baritones and 
two tenors. Any number of people may bg 
used in the choruses. 

This is one of the romantic portions of “‘Bar- 
barossa.’’ Imagine a chorus singing and swing- 


.ing its captivating waltz rhythm. 


L\_fN 


When the splen-dor of night, With its 
é ‘ 


The Crimson Eyebrows 


A Fantastic Romance of Old China 
in Three Acts 
By MAY HEWES DODGE 
and JOHN WILSON DODGE 
Vocal Score with Complete Dialog, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts May Be Rent 


Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 


HE musical numbers of “Crimson Eye- 

brows’’ are melodious and very pleasing. 
Its plot is delightful and entertaining. “The 
Crimson Eyebrows” painted their eyebrows to 
show they would be faithful to their last drop 
of blood in following their leader to overthrow 
a _usurper on the throne. How the usurper 
tries to fool the Princess, the real heir to the 
throne, and how the Princess falls in love with 
the rebel leader and all the vicissitudes con- 
fronting the lovers await you in this enjoyable 
musical play. The various conspirators furnish 
some splendid comedy scenes. Two sopranos, 
one contralto, three baritones, and one bass 
are required for the principal characters, The 
choruses of ladies and nobles of the court, 
soldiers, etc., may be any worthwhile number, 


SHPTEMBER 19382 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED 1885 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate Diploma and Degree Courses 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Four-year accredited course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education 


For obvious reasons a teacher or supervisor of public school music who hopes to succeed in 
this specialized field should be trained in a school of music. The Combs Conservatory with 
nearly fifty years of achievements in music education presents courses in public school music 
unequaled in every way—courses which fully prepare its graduates to worthily fill positions 
in this important field of education. 

Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Theory, leading to Degrees. Teacher’s Training 
Courses. Orchestra and Band Instruments. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Or- 
chestras and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 
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Velocity Pade Easy 


By Cuarwes B. Hosy 


Comment on the lack of velocity and 
finger freedom among players was recently 
made by a distinguished concert pianist. 
He prescribed a course in rapid finger 
lifting to strengthen the muscles used in 
the upstroke. 

The alternation of fast and slow prac- 
tice has been recommended. In a sense it 
is possible to do both at the same time. 


The strong but inactive third 
the passage of fourths in the rig 
by this method of practice, soon 
the needed agility, and the ¢ 
mastered quickly. % 

Staccato playing, from the knue 
with a quick movement both upw 
downwards, of scale and broken ¢ 
sages, will develop finger freedon 
Among the best studies for the c 
of a brilliant, non-legato touch 


Dormitory pupils enjoy unusual advantages. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 
Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York's Oldest Music School 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 
Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


ALL RATES REDUCED ONE HALF 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


ALVIENE 


an 
CULTURAL 


Tel, Circle 7-2634 


seme THEATRE 


Subjects for a career, personal development, of 
Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 


For catalog 3 Apply BE. ELY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St., N. Y- 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 
HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 
from the Children’s Department 
Distin- 


Instruments, 
to the highest grades—private lessons. 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taugbt by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course, Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 
[= Htgh School Fducation requtred except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
R For child under 7 years of age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonics. 
Demonstration lesson $5. 
full course. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


Will apply on 


Oldest and most practical system, 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize In this unlimited 
fleld. Write for particulars in 
correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 
a a ee 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
Kindergarten 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 


Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


ITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Degrees conferred on graduate pupils 
by University of Pittsburgh. Special 
courses — beginners— advanced pupils. 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER TWELFTH 


THe Etupe Music MAGAZINE 
W The World’s largest, oldest and most 
v_ highly respected musical publication. 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 


Graduate School, Pottsville, Pa. 


16 Schools throughout Eastern Pennsylvania 


This practice formula has the approval 


of both Raoul Pugno and Macdonald 
Smith and finds value in the combination 
of rapid and slow practice. In the first ex- 
ample rapid finger action occurs between 


D and E, also between F and G; in the 


second example the quick movement oc- 
curs between D and C, E and F. If 
played with a slight finger lift, not more 
than one inch above the key, taken at 
different tempos and applied to any pas- 
sage in piano music, that passage will be 
quickly mastered. 

This formula may be applied to a typ- 
ical Liszt passage based. on the harmony 
of the diminished seventh (C, E, F#, A) 
which often troubles pupils: 


MusicAL Booxs REVIEWED 


The Sing Song Picture Book 


By HERBERT AND JOHANNES GRUGER 


To give the flavor of the whimsies here 
given in picture, verse and music is as im- 
possible as to miss sensing this flavor when 
the book is opened before us. Little ships, 


clocks busily  tick-tocking, solemn ducks, 
robins in the rain, snow men melting, and 
sheep on the hill—these are rhymed and 
sung of with the simplicity that makes chil- 
dren's speech so. startlingly vivid. The 
authors are children, in their approach— 
children grown wise enough to put down 
what so vividly and delightfully occurs to 
them. 


The music is playable by the youngest be- 
ginner and, better yet, is within the scope 
of his imagination and sympathies. For chil- 
dren not yet able to read music there are the 
words to be sung, and the pictures to be 
revelled in for their brightness, their quaint- 


-mess and their story-telling value. 


Pages: 40, 
Price: $2.00. 


Publishers: J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Music in American Life 
Present and Future 


By AvGustus DELAFIELD ZANZIG 


A book under such a title has many a time 
connoted a conglomeration of aphorisms, a 
distorted picture of things as they do exist 
and impossible finger-pointings to beclouded 
heights. So here we are pleasantly disap- 
pointed in finding pages on pages in which 
there are descriptions of what exactly has 
been done and indications of what specifically 
may be accomplished. 

Based on the author’s personal investiga- 
tion of schools, playgrounds, homes, churches, 
industries and museums, the volume amasseS 
its facts to a purposeful cohesiveness under 
the writer’s sound philosophy and practical 
good sense. For step-by-step guidance this 
manual is invaluable, to the teacher, to the 
parent and to the student of American musi- 
cal life. 

Pages: 

Price: $3.50. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press, 

Carl Fischer, Inc, 


Prelude in D, No. 5, of the “Fe 
of Bach, and the first few studie 
I (left hand technic) and Vol. 
hand technic of Philipp’s “ 
ad Parnassum.” If these p 
practised “dotted,” as suggest 
and then in the ordinary - 
avoiding stiffness after the 
a great gain in freedom and 
be noticed. A slight finger litt i 
because this insures evenness of 
equal development of the fingers. 
will find a rich storehouse of in 
“The Science of Piano Techni 
Fielden, Professor of the Royal | 
Music, London, England, regai 
trol of muscular movements us 
locity work. : 

It is perhaps not realized (a 
most students) that velocity anc 
in passage playing can be increa 
use of a very slight wrist acti 
cented notes. The unaccented 1 
be played by pure finger action i 
dinary way. If this is tried | 
scale practice, one may note, 4 
scientious work, how pearly is 
and how this slight wrist actiot 
the fingers toward their goal. 


The Music of the Go. 


STUDIES OF THE MEANING ; 
SAGE OF TWENTY-SIX H 


Edited by STANLEY ARMSTRONG 


The individual finds in a hymn 
through which the river of his d 
the Ocean of his God; and it 
that he should desire to know 
tains this rift originated and t 
what human earthquake fissu 
form it. This curiosity here 
faction. ¥ 

The contributors to this vol 
ing some few dozen noted div 
gives the “stories” of these hy 
are available, but, more impo 
wherein lies the secret of th 
The words as well as the music 
together with the emotions thi 
tranquil, militant, sad, jubilant 
sages they convey. There will 
a stemming of feeling but a mn 
enthusiasm as the meaning of th 
made apparent. 

Pages: 344. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers: The Abingdon 


An Amazing Journ 
By Maurice DUME 


Unquestionably this is one- 
striking narratives ever written 
nil, distinguished French piano — 
has toured America many 
book in English and is now, Wi 
about to translate it sD 
It is largely the story 0 
American tour of Isadora D 
singular, the most prepost 
most incorrigible character in ¢ 
days of Benvenuto lini. 3 
Her own sutohipaaaae ‘ 

of her tragie story. . Du 
nothing unsaid. Dumesnil is 4 
teur, and now and then he int 
stories of his French intimate 
Messager, LaRue and others, 
interesting. 


- Pages: 311. 
Price: $3.00. i 


9 illustrations. aa 


Publisher: Ives Wa 
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EXALTS LIFE 


WEALTH oF New Music 


you were a merchant, you would 
yt find out what all successful mer- 
ts know,—that new merchandise, new 
novelties, fresh articles, is one of 
the very finest means 
of reviving business. 

New designs in the 
window, attractive 
goods on the shelves 
—new ideas and new 
materials, — these 
are the indispensable 
things which activate 
trade. 

The same principal 
applies to new music 
in music teaching. At 
a time when most of 
publishers of the world have curtailed 
output the THropore Presser Co. 
nts the most alluring list of new pub- 
ions it has ever secured. 
arm” and “educational worthwhile- 
> have been demanded in the music 
ave selected. It had to be fresh, right 
Hto the minute in style, and artistic in 
y respect. : 
hen came covers,— 
ers that would Ptrmneg 
Himlate the imagi- pr." em 
on of the pupil © meee” 
at the same time “ 2 
beauty to the é 
¢ room. We have 
* more beautiful 
ers this year than 
t before. 
fo teacher could 
the windows or 
ts in our great 
without feeling a thrill of interest by 
Splay of this new music from the 
ontemporary composers. But, you 
need to leave your music room to 
Just let us know your wants 
will gladly send you a liberal se- 
1 of these things which mean so much 
revival of the teacher’s business. 
akes no difference how far it is 
r door-step to ours at 1712-1714 
Street, Philadelphia. Thousands 
ehers have known this for years 
ess their delight with the inimi- 
esser service,—now better than 
y not write us to-day? 


Tete ele ie 


DAL VIENNA 


E | 
CAE TEN 


TERS 


— 
wee 


Erupe Hisroricat Musica 


_ PorTRAIT SERIES 


608 this issue. Copies of this 
us pages may be secured at 5c 
a dozen from 'TuEoporE PREsSER 
a., Pa. 


D VOCAL CHART, NO. 1. FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


? tv Publisher's Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —” 


things instead of bad? 


have been? 


bring them. 


Welcome Prosperity 


FTER nearly thirty months of financial stress in all fields, there is 
A now wide-spread rejoicing over the evidences of the return of pros- 
perity, reported by serious statistical bureaus, trained scientifically 
in the collection of facts—not theories. 
Are you ready mentally and physically to welcome prosperity? 
Do you systematically eschew the company of the melancholy frater- 
nity, who seemingly resent any suggestion that we are headed for good 


Have you resolved to win out, no matter how difficult the past may 


Have you made the proper preparations for your season by securing 
“on sale,” or otherwise, the music, without which you will be handicapped? 
It is not too late to send in your order at once. 
diately, gratis, with all necessary catalogs. 


STANDARD VocaAL CHARTS 
By Frantz ProscHowsk1 


If some progressive voice teacher set 
out to have charts like these made for his 
individual studio use it would cost him 
around $100 for an artist to do the draw- 
ings and the lettering, if possible to get 
an artist to portray those things held in 
the professional knowledge of that teacher. 
On substantial linen-centered sheets, 14 x 
17 inches in size, these 5 charts (four of 
which are reproduced below) are all ready 
for the class room or studio at a very 


STANDARD VOCAL CHART, NO. 2 FRANTZ PROSCHOW'SKI 


eee oe 
po aN: 
Ceara OO TU 


Eel-Ate - Art-Otd Poot 


Let us provide you imme- 
Just a postal request will 


reasonable price, especially in considera- 
tion of the valuable voice lessons they 
represent. See special offer in the Presser 
Annual Fall Bargain Offers in this issue. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Where copies of Tur Krupe have been 
following subscribers to summer addresses 
and they are now to be sent to winter 
homes, be sure to advise us immediately 
giving both old and new addresses. It 
takes about four weeks to make the change 
to insure the ensuing copies going to the 
correct destination. 


° 
STANDARD VOCAL CHART, NO. 2 FRANT? PROSCHOWSKT 

REAR VIEW OL PHARYAN & EARYAN SIDE AND FRONT VIEW OF TARYNX. 
WHE CORRECT AND INCORRECT 

Ae VOCAL CHORD CLOSURE IN LOW VOICE 

Nawel 
Canty 


CORRECI INCORRECT 


CORRICT INCORRECT 
INCORRECT VOCM CHORD CLOSURE OR 
TOO THICK WWICSTMENT CREATES CHEST 
VOICE REGISHIR WHICH WILE SOF 
UNTEE WITH MEDICOM, VOICE - CORRECT 
VOOM CLOSURE IS TUSDAMENTAL IN 
BUILDING THE ONE REGISTER SCALE. 


TOM WiC « 

A thyrend Cartiinge 
yp B terenose Cartibege 
ee 


D creed Cortinge 


LARISA Joner Sete Lied OMLETING MESCIE SINDWS ENCEPAING VOCAL CHORD 
TIGAMENTS. SHOWING TS WHAT DEGREES HH YOCOM CHORDS SHORES ds 
TW SOM. MSIE AND ICH VOICES WHS 1S TO TILESTR ATE THAD 
SINGING IN TIE HIGIE VOICE IS NOTA TIGHTENING OF TH VOOM CHORDS 
BUT SHORTENING OF TL MIBRATING PART OF Ott CHORDS. CQUMAIIST 
10 HH SHORTINING OF TE STRING ON A SIRINGED INSTREMENT LOR 
HH PRODUCING OF HIGHER 1ONES. 


ee 
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Presser’s ANNUAL FALL 
BARGAIN OFFERS 


Great department stores conduct spe- 
cial Bargain Sales to get people into their 
establishments where they will be tempted 
to buy other items yielding better profits. 
Presser’s ANNUAL Fatt Barcarins are 
unique in that the thousands of music folk 
who take advantage of these offers 
through our prompt, direct mail service 
buy only what they want. The host of 
successful teaching works and volumes of 
music published by the Turoporr Presser 
Co, have built up their great sales records 
through “repeat orders” from those who 
made acquaintance with their merits. Ac- 
tive music workers may profit greatly now 
in taking advantage of the postpaid low 
Introductory Cash Prices at which publi- 
cations of the last 12 months may be 
bought during September. Filling orders 
at these reduced prices is our advertising 
investment for the “repeat orders” on 
these works from satisfied buyers. It is 
obvious that examination privileges, re- 
turns or exchanges are not possible at 
these exceptional prices. Remember, Oc- 
tober first is the “deadline” so make your 
selection now before procrastination takes 
away these wonderful buying opportuni- 
ties. 


Signs THAT Count 


Thousands of teachers are using the full 
page slogan signs that we have introduced 
into Tue Erupe such as 


Start Music Srupy Now 
Music Stupy Exacrts Lire 
Tue Bank or Epucation 
Never Fars 
Invest 1n Music Srupy 


You don’t have to cut signs out of 
Tue Erupve, merely fold Tue Etupe to 
the sign and put it in the window of your 
house where it can be read from the street. 
One enterprising teacher induced all of 
her pupils who were all Erupe subscribers 
to display the signs in the windows of their 
home. Such a course would unquestion- 
ably produce a surprising increase in the 
local interest in music study. 


WARNING: Beware oF FRAuDS 


We again warn our musical friends 
against fraud magazine agents, both men 
and women. Pay no money to strangers 
unless you are convinced of their respon- 
sibility and willing to assume the risk of 
loss. 


° 
STANDARD VOCAL CHART, NO. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOR'SKL 


CONSONANTS VOWELS 
CONSONANTS PRACTICALLY CLASSIFIED VOWELS FROM “iteu" 
EXPLOSIVE —ENPLOStVE & SouNDING «=| If eve cel oat 
WISSING °  HISSING & SOUNDING 2 3 = ate — fate ate 

on 46 ont fa met 
UNVOICED & VOICED CONSONANTS 308 am add fat 
- Ga arm alms art 
ROLLING“ arnt “R” BLENDING with i fi bind 
VOWELS. & CONSONANTS pee eeu pee 
pa =e 9 6 orb jord onder 
NASAL “Mand “N Pe eR OT en Ten ae 

7, - | | rn) odd nat forest 
SOUNDING “Land ASPIRATED "Ho git 
URST POINT OF ARTICULATION.~ LIPS © 6 mre ‘erat pot . 

é me om 
t PART tee MoMoo | pire mate use 


Ti 


SECOND POINT OF ARTICULATION ~ LOWER UP 
Tip_of Tongue and. Upper Teeth 


b my style 
TOAD) §=pOOR = FORD 6 toit sot 
Unvaced Vowed (maxed lowe: v7 proud = shroud 

*® tune tuesday 


MSIE 7EST SHOE JOIN 
Ure Voiced — Unwowed — Vowrec! NORMAL ATTACK 
pialid ene nel eeenbeeantanhaaeennb ay a 5; 


THIRD POINT OF ARTICULATION ats 
Betueen Back of Tancue and Soft Palate BREATHY ATTACK. 
Ke Cake G-Go flerd E Cale ee 

Unaced — Voiced ft “C Cove : = 

Nou! = Mare Not Soff “G” Gem GIOTIS STROKE 
ROAD AIR FORD “Q as hort “A” ee 

Roling, Voiced in Carque sCOOPIK. 
L- teed (Voxed) = “Xft “N'Eaat a =| 


“WCHL” WHO Unwoxed Voiced 


“i tou AND THE “DIPTHONGS 
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- | Offer No. 10 


4 
) SEE ALSO < é 
sh | e jl BO EG Girl’s Own Book of Piano Piece 


(Price, 75 cents) 
Introductory Cash Price, 35¢ 
MONEY SAVING UST as boys are “humored” with books of piano pi 
~ cially appealing to their natures and dispositions, — 
misses have their tastes for the dainty, graceful pe 


OPPORTUNI pial E S gratified with this excellent album. 24 pieces in grade twe 


and-a-half make up this collection and it has unquestion 


h fined f little ladies. ill 
f [ § wrico Teacuers Evan sanars 2M" Se ae 


AN DAG LVcE Offer No. 11 


MUSIC WORKERS Classics for the Young 
Edited By Paul Felix 


Introductory Cash Price, 60c 


HIS book of simplified transcriptions of the favo ; 
tions of the great masters was formerly in The 


SHOULD NOT MISS 


THESE ATTRACTIVE POSTPAID BARGAIN PRICES ARE FOR CASH 


WITH ORDER—Good for September Only—No Returns or Exchanges Allowed Company Catalog. 
Offer No. 1 Offer No. 7 


Eight Hours At Our House Child’s Second Grade so ae 
& Me For the Piano 


: Songs and Finger Games 
Rhythmic First Steps By Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
‘ (Price, $1.00) on Black Keys For the 


ice, 75 ¢ 
Introductory e 


at the Piano 


i By Mabel Madison Watson Intro. Ly 

By Paul Cash Price, 65¢ . “ : 
(Price, 60 cents) pees Les excellent ie (Price, 75 cents) of piano, 
books formerly in e John 4 ades 2 

Introductory Church Company Catalog and Introductory Cash Price, 40c which is rapic 


now reprinted in the Presser edi- 


. . > . 
tion, teachers have the opportunity HE author brings to this work prac- 
to benefit by the introductory cash 


: : : price offered. This is one of Mrs. ee aes ees Beles ee fs 
HIS is a novel elementary piano educational Mathew’s' most successful books, successful teaching of young children. 
work every piano teacher should see. This ideally suited to follow her Child’s The pupils play little melodies on the black 
very attractive book makes use of fascinating First Grade or The Boy’s Open Pega bee eds Tearnitig® them, thy cate) Sea 


word rhymes and pleasing melodies to give the Door. P c 
young child a first introduction to rhythm in music. the teacher furnishes a very effective ac- 


A special rhythmic figure, or an elementary technic ff companiment. These helpful duets are sur- 
point, is covered in each of the eight numbers which Offer No. 8 prisingly tuneful. and soft 
run the clock from the Milkman, the Newsboy and 


a big sales reco 
that have a go 
are always 
play, and that 
the predomin 
teristic of 


Cash Price, 30 


peers to the Radio and When Father Comes Daily Exercises material here, 
Volume One 
r e Price, 75 cents a 
By Mentor Cross ( IR) ) Ofer Noxid 4 
Offer No. 2 Introductory Cash Price, 50c q 
HIS splendid book from The John Church Company Album of Ornaments — 

. : Tce is now available in the Presser edition and z ; a 

First and Second Grade Pieces for this reason is now reintroduced through this Albums of Piano Study Pieces for 


“Introductory Offer.” 


Special Purposes—Vol. 7 
Horeeys Offer No. 9 5 
Album for the Piano : Daihen ; ia ARC Ce vee Pag sm 
baer: § 1 or- 
ae y pyre \4 other oniament vonecuied wile absolute | 


(Price, 75 cents) Introductory Cash Price, 35c ; Volume Two fone, and smoothness. Gf aise aan 


By Mentor Crosse (Price, 75 cents) enjoyable material for perfecting embellishmen 


ITTLE lads have their musical tastes well cared book gives attractive piano pieces from such co 


for with these fine First and Second Grade Pieces Introductory Cash Price, 50c Couperin, Grieg, Centanini, Handel, Schubert, 

for Boys. The wise teacher would not expect a real ; others: 
boy, even a very young one, to develop much enthusiasm OLUME Two of these fine studies was_ recently f 
over a Dolly's Lullaby piece. The winning pieces in this gdder ae ie ils ak Cathe, ee our teacher patrons 
book provide material to avoid such inappropriate selec- are offered the introductory cash price to acquaint 
tions. them with this new edition. Offer No. 15 

Winter 

Offer No. 3 Album of Piano Sok 


Offer No. 4 eee (Price, 75 cents) 
Piano Journeys AMILIAR subjects close to child life Introductory Cash P L 


Eight Healthy, are cleverly used in this charming set 
‘ iaeses of “tunes’’ for use with young piano HIS highly attractive | 
For Piano C Happy Tunes beginners or in the kindergarten. The de- piano solo gives a sel 


dium grade pieces ch 


lightful verses just captivate | children. the Winter season. Fine | ate tae 


By Blanche Dingley-Mathews For the Kindergarten 


Class and the Very The musical settings given these thymes by and excellent interest-holding numbers for 
: First, Gradein Piano Francesco B. DeLeone make little piano given. The following titles of some of the 
(Price, $1.00) gems sure to fascinate the youngsters. the quality of the contents: Chimes at 
Texts by Sicigh' Rule by Preston A Winter Yale by A 
Introductory Edmund Vance Cooke Introductory tide by Williams, 4 Winter Frolic by Form: 
A . ‘' equally as attractive. 3 
Cash Price, 60c Music by CabiPricei35e 
Francesco B. DeLeone 3 
IANO Pathways—the very ex- (Price, 60 cents) Offer No. 16 
cellent book for first lessons in eS ee a" 
ee, see ogg aS ae Ballet Music, Old and Ne 
brought forth a demand for suitable : ¥ Po 
and worthy continuance material. Offer No. 5 For Piano Solo (Price, 1 


So from the pleasing Pathways of 


the first book class students now Miniature Melodies— Volume Three Introductory Cash Price, 


with this fine second book go on By Jessie L. Gaynor (Price, 75 cents) OME. of js et pees 
oe ae ; a ime are to be i : 
ee HeECinaDg TRE ANTS HIS special offer is virtually an an- originally for the ballet. Here is 
new melodies are learned and new Tntvoduc nouncement of a new printing, bring- lot of music of this character in pie 
joys in piano playing are experi- ntroductory ing into the Presser Catalog this third La Ninita by Johnson, Valse Elize by 
enced. . volume of these charming melodies that of the Hours by Ponchielli, Columbine L 
Cash Price, 50¢ are so helpful to young pianists. Jessel, Ballet Music from “Rosamunde” b 


bert, Dance of the Midgets by Cadman 
bers by other classic and contemporary 


HE merits of this new book remind one of a 
Offer No. 6— Be Sure to State Books Wanted phrase coined by Dr. Frances E. Clarke, 


_ ‘Listening to Learn and Learning to Listen.” 
First Lessons in Musical Dictation gives excellent 


First Lessons in Musical Dictation material to train the ear to recognize various tones 


—first singly, then in succession and finally in com- 


By Russell Snively Gilbert mon chord formation. Ten minutes of each private " P 
or class lesson period given to a serious use of this oS 


(Teacher’s Book, Price, 60 cents) book will provide one on the ee re aoe nue 
“ye is p of a musical education. he Teacher’s Book, together 
(Pupil’s Book, Price, 50 cents) with the practical Student’s Book, with its wide 


Teacher's Bk., Introductory Cash Price, 30¢ spaced staves, make a satisfying appeal to the teacher 1712-178 [) ES BE 


who always has incorporated dictation work and will 


Pupil’s Bk. Introductory Cash Price, 25¢ Pee ideal for the teacher just taking up ear training 


Music Publisher 


| 
To 


ETUDE 


No. 17 


Jacred Music’ for Piano Solo 
(Price, $1.00) 
Introductory Cash Price, 60c 


ER excellent volume from The John Church 
pany Catalog which has recently come up for 
inting in the Presser edition. 


o. 18 


‘Album of Program Pieces 
4 (Price, $1.00) 
| Introductory Cash Price, 60c 


player of average ability will find much valuable 
‘am material in this book recently reprinted from 
ohn Church Company edition. 


o. 19 
nglish Suites—Book One 


a on Sebastian Bach (Price, 75 cents) 
| Introductory Cash Price, 35¢ 


ENT addition to the Presser Collection is this 
while collection formerly in the catalog of The 
f Church Company. 


Jo. 20 


ao 


Musa Album 
Four Hands 

| Price, $1.50) 

aCash Price, $1.00 


beloved late Lieut.-Commander John Philip Sousa’s 
; marches make extremely effective piano duets. 
> not thrilled by that magnetic something which 
ious strains of The Stars and Stripes Forever 
This and ten other stirring Sousa marches, 
arranged for piano, four hands, make this one 
collections for piano duet playing. 


@. 21 


A Duet Book 


othy Gaynor Blake (Price, 75 cents) 


Introductory Cash Price, 50c 


ERLY illustrated book of attractive piano duets 
hich the pupil’s part is not beyond first grade. 
valuable experience in 
in elementary 
well-estab- 


Y give the young pupil 
y@ work while getting real aid 
| This book is one of the successful, 
Church Company publications. 


rt No. 22 


The Shortest Way to 


Pianistic Perfection 
mer-Gieseking (Price, $1.50) 
oductory Cash Price, $1.20 


Theodore Presser Co. recently secured the 
ing rights for America of this amaz- 
successful European book. This book, 
tive work of Karl Leimer and Walter 
two of the greatest minds in present-day 
musical circles, gives an intensely inter- 
helpful discourse on the technical and 
itive oe of modern piano playing. 

now—What touch offers the maxi- 
F ease and accuracy? What is the best 
at the piano? What is “pressure play- 
hat etudes are worthy of thorough study? 
good pre; aration for. playing tremolo? 
can produce a “singing tone” in piano 
These and other important points are 
id concisely explained. Be fortified, 
ng of the new season, with this, the 
in modern piano pedagogics. 


Offer No. 23 
The Story of Nanynka 


st Piano Lessons for Children 
Rickrejs (Price, 75 cents) 


ductory Cash Price, 45¢ 


ingenius manner, the composer has 
old Czech folk tale into a fascinating 
jon to music study. Little pieces grad- 
‘to a knowledge of notation and to 
ling. Several very attractive rhythm 
s are included, a most acceptable 
classes. Teachers may use this book 
oung children either in private or 


>HIA, PA. 


La rgest Stock 


Offer No. 24 


Imperial Method 
for Clarinet 


(Price, $1.25) 
Introductory Cash 
Price, 75c 


HIS practical method is 

one of the successful 

John Church Co. pub- 
lications that recently had a 
reprinting under the Presser 
imprint thus earning a place 
in these offers. 


Offer No. 26 


Class Violin Instructor—Book Two 


By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
(Student’s Book, Pr. 75c) (Teacher’s Manual, Pr. $1.00) 


Student’s Book, Introductory Cash Price, 35¢ 
Teacher’s Manual, Introductory Cash Pr., 50c 


Be Sure to State Book Desired 
OLLOWING the wonderful and immediate success of 


Book One of the Class Violin Instructor, 
a demand on the part of teachers 
book, that Miss Hathaway and Mr. 
other than prepare a Second Book. 


command great respect in the violin world and with fine 
judgment and expert knowledge they have collaborated in 
making this work to give a continuation of the same 
teaching principles 
“Teacher’s Manual’’ in- 


standard of excellent 
as expounded in Book One. 


cludes piano accompaniments. 


Offer No. 27 


Easiest Orchestra 


Collection 


(Piano Book, Price, 65c) 
(Each Part, Price, 35c) 


Piano Book,—Intro. 
Cash Price, 35c¢ 
Each Part,—Introductory 
Cash Price, 15c¢ 


Be Sure to State Parts desired 


HIS new orchestra book 
created a _ veritable sensa- 
tion among many _— school 
music supervisors and _ others 
interested in beginners’ _ or- 
chestras. An orchestra collec- 


tion of such interesting, tuneful 
and attractive numbers that can 
be taken up immediately after 
the very first rudiments are 
learned is something out of ‘the 
ordinary. The instrumentation, 
which also includes band parts, 


is: 

lst Violin 

Violin Obbligato A 

Violin Obbligato B 
Viola) 

2nd Violin 

Viola 

Cello 

Bass or E flat Bass 

Flute 

Bassoon 

1st Clarinet in B flat 

2nd Clarinet in B flat 

C Melody Saxophone or Oboe 

E flat Alto Saxophone 

B flat Tenor Saxophone 

ist Trumpet in B flat 

2nd Trumpet in B flat 

Trombone (Bass Clef) or Bari- 
tone 


(same as 


Trombone (Treble Clef) or 
Baritone 

1st and 2nd Horns in F 

Ist and 2nd E flat Altos or 
Mellophones 

Tuba 

Drums 


Piano (Conductor’s Score) 


Offer No. 28 


Standard 
Vocal Charts 


By Frantz Proschowski 


(Price, $1.50) 
Introductory 
Cash Price, $1.35 


HIS is a set of three wall 

charts showing five life size 

designs of the physical equip- 
ment of the vocalist brought 
into play in singing. With these 
charts the teacher of voice will 
be able to make actual demon- 
strations and point out to_his 
pupil what actually takes place 
in the production of a singing 
tone and also to indicate to bet- 
ter advantage the defects and in- 
correct tongue position in pro- 
ducing various vowel sounds, 


material and 
The 


Offer No. 25 


Sunday Music for Violin 


and Piano 
(Price, $1.00) 
Introductory Cash 
Price, 60c 


HILE especially suitable for 
WW violinists of average ability 

participating in Church or 
Sunday School services, these six- 
teen very worth-while pieces are 
most acceptable for general use. 


came such 
for a following 
Butler could not do 
These two educators 


Offer No. 29 


How to Play the Harp 
By Melville Clark (Pr. $2.50) 


Intro. Cash Price, $1.75 


HIS book makes available 
splendid practical material 
for learning to play the 


harp. It is everything the 
teacher could want and it also 
is ideal for those of musical 
ability who wish by self-study to 
add to their accomplishments a 
mastery of this esteemed in- 
strument. 


Offer No. 30 
Distinctive Anthems 
(Price, 75 cents) 
Introductory Cash Price, 45¢ 


E are giving this excellent col- 


lection from the catalog of The 

John Church Company the intro- 
duction it well deserves through this 
low Introductory Cash Price so that 
choir directors and organists may ac- 
quaint themselvés with its merits. Con- 
taining anthems by such representative 
writers of church music as Hawley, 
Speaks, Pontius, Hammond, Brackett 
and Steere, it is a compilation suited for 
the well-trained volunteer choir, or the 
quartet or choir of professionals. 


Offer No. 31 
The Light of the World 


A Choral Cantata for Christmas 
For Mixed Voices 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman (Pr. 60 cents) 


Introductory Cash Price, 40c 


HIS beautiful cantata gives the 
Christmas story an inspiring and 
effective musical setting. The can- 


tata is divided into two parts—the first 
part “Creation’s Dawn,” and the second 
part dealing with | the spiritual side of 
the ‘‘Incarnation.’? The average volun- 
teer choir would find this a most satis- 
fying presentation for the Christmas 
festival service. It requires about 
twenty-five minutes for rendition. Not 
much demand is made on the solo voices. 


Ofer Ne. 22 
The Festival of the Nativity 


Christmas Cantata for Two-Part 
Chorus 


By William Baines (Pr. 60 cents) 


Introductory Cash Price, 40c 


HARACTERIZED by freshness and 

originality this splendid Christmas 

cantata for two-part chorus of 
treble voices is a most effective setting 
of the Christmas story. For young peo- 
ple’s choirs, or volunteer choirs lacking 
male voices, such a cantata makes a 
most acceptable offering for the Christ- 
mas Festival. Time for rendition about 
30 minutes. 


: BELSHAZZAR | 


SEPTEMBER 1932 


These Special 
Low Cash Las 


NO TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS TO YOU 


, Offer No. 33 


Belshazzar 
Cantata for Soli, 
| Chorus and Orchestra 
Words Adapted by 
Louise Ayres Garnett 


Music by 
Henry Hadley 
sree | (Price, 60 cents) 
HENRY HADLEY Introductory 


Cash Price, 40c 


ROM the pen of one of the foremost com- 


posers and conductors of the present day comes 
this distinctive and brilliantly written cantata, 
which 


heights in giving 
emphasis to that 
Belshazzar, 


arises to great musical 
forceful and dramatic 
familiar Biblical account of 
whose wild orgies finally brought him 
face to face with the fiery message, “Thou 
art weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” This is a work calling for an able 
conductor and it challenges the musician- 
ship and capabilities of a choir or chorus 
aspiring to sing works requiring some se- 
rious effort. This cantata is certain to de- 
light any audience or congregation with 
appreciation for the best in music. The 
premiere of this cantata with the celebrated 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the great Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of the composer in one of the famous 
Robin Hood Dell Summer Concerts of 
Philadelphia, stirred the thousands in the 
vast audience to enthusiastic applause. 


Offer No. 34 


Devotional Solos 
For Church and Home (Pr. $1) 


Introductory Cash Price, 60¢ 


ERE is one of the very best 
compilations of sacred songs 
made in many days. Songs for 

high, medium and low voices are 

included, suitable for general use 
as well as one for Christmas and 
one for Easter. Such well-known 
present-day writers as Hammond, 

Spross, Felton, Stults, Effinger, 

Galbraith and Roberts are repre- 

sented, 


Offer No. 35 


Sacred Songs for Tenor 
Voice 
Edited by W. J. Henderson (Pr. $1.50) 
Introductory Cash Price, 90c¢ 


SUPERB selection of the best sacred 

songs of the last 200 years. Since only 

the Tenor volume of this famous John 
Church Company series has been reprinted 
during the recent period reviewed by these 
introductory offers, the other volumes (So- 
prano, Alto or Bass) are not included at 
this price. 


Continued on Next Page 
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Offer No. 36 


Sacred Duets 


For High and Low Voices 
Edited by Wm. Shakespeare 


(Price, $1.50) 
Intro. Cash Price, 90c 


UTHORITATIVELY edited 
Ab by Wm. Shakespeare, this 

book gives a rare and_ va- 
ried collection of sacred duets 
representative of some of the 
best composers. 


Offer No. 37 
Mary 


Song Cycle on Four Epochs in 
the Life of the Mother of Christ 


(Price, 75 cents) 
Introductory Cash Pr., 50c 


By Paul Bliss 


Offer No. 38 


David, the Shepherd 
Boy 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Geo. F.Root (Price, 75c) 


Intro. Cash Price, 50c 


HE sterling worth and con- 

tinual use of this fine can- 

tata from The John Church 
Company Catalog, justifies the 
reprinting of it recently by the 
Presser Co, 


OUR scriptural readings 

from the gospel of St. Luke, 

each followed by a_ song, 
They portray touching and dra- 
matic episodes in the life of 
Mary, the Mother of Christ. 
This unusual work was one of 
the gems in the great John 
Church Company Catalog. 


SEE ALSO 
PRECEDING 


PAGES 


tA nnual 


Offers No. 1 to No. 61 Will Be Delivered Immediately at These 
paid Bargain Cash Prices Which Are in Effect for Sept. 1932 


—— THEODORE PRE 
Offer No. 50 


Folio of Music for the Pipe 
-Organ—Vol. 2 
Edited by E.H. Flagler = (Price, $1.00) 


Introductory Cash Price, 60¢ 


RGANISTS will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to make acquaintance with this 
valuable book, formerly a John Church 
Company publication. Contains twelve fine 


Murray’s One Hundr 
Voluntaries 
Edited by James R. Murray 


Introductory Cash Price, ¢ 


VERY generous collection of 
organists of average ability. A 
Church Company book recently re 
publication. 


A COMIC OPERA 
IN THREE ACTS 


THE MACIC BOWL 


a 
BRYCESON' TREHAE 


rHroD) 


Offer No. 39 
The Magic Bowl 


Operetta for Young People— 


In Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson Treharne 


(Vocal Score, Price, 75 cents) 


Introductory Cash Price, 50c 


HE book and lyrics of this attractive 
and original 
gifted composer to some of his most 
melodie writing. 


story have 


Eleven characters are re- 


quired in the unfolding of the plot, together with a chorus of Children, Rabbits, 
Bluebells and Glow-worms. The musical numbers are suitable and easy for 


present-day young folks of school ages. 
as taste and conditions permit. 
Offer No. 40 
Our Flag 
Cantata 


By Geo. F. Root 
(Price, 50 cents) 
Introductory Cash Price, 35¢ 


The staging may be elaborate or simple 


Offer No. 41 
Unison School Songs 


(Price, 50 cents) 


Intro. Cash Price, 35c 


O FILL the gap between 


the early elementary period 


and the time when part 


singing may be taken up, is the 


HIS patriotic cantata for Sunday 


for dramatic presentation, Not dif- 
ficult and very singable, it is one of the 
successful works reprinted from The 
John Chureh Company Catalog. 


Offer No. 42 


Folk Songs of Many Nations 
Edited by Louis C. Elson 
(Price, $1.50) 
Introductory Cash Price, 90c 


NE of the best known volumes in The John 

Church Catalog, this collection of charac- 

teristic songs of various nations and _ peo- 
ples, is now presented as a “Presser’’ publica- 
tion. 


Offer No. 44 


Arabian Song Cycle 
For High Voice 
By Charles Gilbert Spross (Pr. $1.25) 


Introductory Cash Price, 90¢ 


NYONE familiar with this composer’s vo- 

cal writings knows what pleasure will be 

found in this suite of five superb songs 
breathing the enchantment, romance and dreams 
of the desert. Although a comparatively rew 
work when The John Church Company became 
a subsidiary of the Presser Co., its sales have 
caused the reprinting which earns the re-intro- 
duction here given it. 


Offer No. 45 


Famous Songs for Tenor 
Edited by H. E. Krehbiel 
(Price, $1.50) 
Introductory Cash Price, 90¢ 


If1S book has already made many 
new friends since a new edition has 


; brought it under the ‘Presser’ im- 
pr int. It was a most successful John 
Church Company publication. 


Offer No. 46 


é mission of this excellent collec- 
School or choir adapts itself readily tion. 


Unison singing is made 


particulary effective in this book 
by the adequate accompaniments 
given, 


Offer No. 43 


Volkslieder Album 
Edited by Ludwig Erk 
(Price, $1.00) 
Introductory Cash Price, 
60¢ 


VERITABLE treasure chest 
of German folk songs in the 
original tongue. 


Offer No. 47 


Ecclesiae Organum 


Edited by Dr. Wm. C. Carl 
(Price, $2.50) 


Intro. Cash Price, $1.75 


HIS distinctive collection 

from the catalog of The John 

Church Company gives 10 
preludes, 10 offertories and 10 
postludes. 


Offer No. 48 


Book of Organ Music 
Compiled by Dr. J. H. Rogers 


(Price, $2.50) 


Introductory Cash Price, $1.75 


WENTY- FIVE master organ com- 

positions are in this remarkable col- 

lection formerly in The John Church 
Company Catalog. 


Be Sure to State Part Desired 


Organ Accompaniment and Registration 
By Charles N. Boyd 
In Two Parts (Price, $2.00 Each Part) 
Introductory Cash Price, $1.40 Each Part 


HE teacher could not cover during the lesson periods every possible 
situation likely to face the student organist in his first position. Ac- 


companiment and registration are particularly vital. 


The careful study 


of both of these excellent books, which give practical examples with numer- 
ous full length compositions, will be well worth the time and money spent. 


inspired a- 


numbers for church and recital use. ‘as a ‘Presser’ 


HESE bargains benefit 
users of music while 
the publisher sacrifices 

on the prices to gain wider 

introductions. 


Six Beginners’ Piano Pieces 
Both Hands in Treble Clef 
(Total Retail Value, $1.50) 
September Bargain Cash Pr., 35¢ 


Offer No. 51 


ITTLE fingers have plain sail- 
Desc in these early stage favorites 
that have helped to start and 
have delighted thousands of small 
beginners. 


Daisy Chains) V..). sdcuuem ae ae Dalai, 
Dollies Dream: oot.c oath eure Spaulding 
Ay Music” Carhivaly cv sameaetc oer Rolfe 
Play fal Rithens) i)i- sete eerie Lawson 
‘To. Arms, ~ Manch ton -nranireanes cts Rolfe 
Minkling \ABelisi ce aurea rt cer. Bugbee 


Five First Grade Piano 


Pieces 
(Total Retail Value, $1.25) 
September Bargain Cash Pr., 30¢ 


Offer No. 52 


Dollies Wialtziy. Geist alent Baldwin 
Evening in, the J*orestAce.. candies Beer. 
The \Gobbler’=.7., Seireia apleceeoreene Spaulding 
Kewpie” March’ ines cnmuasitaeniaien Story 
The /Owl ace sais edhe pioneers sete cerovelttes Wright 


Five Second Grade Piano 


Pieces 
(Total Retail Value, $1.35) - 
September Bargain Cash Pr., 35¢ 


Offer No. 53 


The Box. of iSoldrersi). nen. ante Ewing 
The Happy’ Shepherd .....600000. Pitcher 
In) Merry Harvest;-Time) 222-00. Rolfe 
Tn: ae. Boat, Waltz. i..0s patentee Norris 
Joyous: Song: 20.5 .se: qaementens Hartmann 


Four Songs for Soprano 


or Tenor 
(Total Retail Value, $1.90) 
September Bargain Cash Pr., 40c 


Offer No. 57 


The Woodpecker: (cs 00's essai esate Nevin 
In} :a (Camoe™ 5i.rc iacatentetsterpemtrtae eet Wright 
Springtime in Derry ......... Claverley 


y 
In the Valley (Theme from “Moonlight 
Sosata’*)i wins eroctoan ae Arr. Barrell 


Four Songs for Alto or 


Baritone 
(Total Retail Value, $1.75) 
September Bargain Cash Pr., 40¢ 


Offer No. 58 


T ‘Love Life “iwwiecancennty Mana-Zucca 
The’ Lady. April “2... cnnaven ...palter 
Jeare ps5 Cie wo neg RR dike eee wiaed Spross 
Lilacs 2H eos. co cee Sree is Cadman 


Selected Groups of Desirable Sheet M 
Which May Be Had at Unusual 


Bargain Prices 


THE BEST ADVERTISING IS TO GET A GOOD 
ITEM IN THE HANDS OF INTERESTED FOLK 


No more than one set of each 


group to a customer at these 
Sbecial low cash prices. 


ASH orders dae fi 
at these prices. — 
time can any of 

pieces secured at these pri 

be returned or exchang 


Five Third and Fourth 
Grade Piano Pieces — 
(Total Retail Value, $1.90) 
September Bargain Cash Prag 
Offer No. 54 


A Breath of Lavender (a. -7eae 
A Carnival Scene), . scene 


Five More Advanced Pie 
For the Piano 

(Total Retail Value, $2.50) 
September Bargain Cash Pr., 


Offer No. 55 


By the Sea ieaeeeee Mens bc: 
The Fire Fly ota. ucntaetae 
In the Fields a aie. snes aeaee 
Shower of Stars... aeaseaee 
Valse de Concert .j cass 


Five Pipe Organ Nui 
Edited by James H. Rog 


September Bargain Cash ’ 
Offer No. 56 


Bridal Song. . ic eae hy > eae 
Romance, Op, 26 Mian Ree 
Offertoire in F :.... ae t s aa 


Three Sacred Songs | 
Soprano or Tenor 
(Total Retail Value, $1.60) — 

September Bargain Cash Pr. 

Offer No. 59 

I Do Not Ask, O Lord. .....s.s5ue 


Let Not Your Heart Be Trouble 
Lift Up Thine Eyes ....seessueune 


Three Sacred Songs | 

Alto or Baritone > 

(Total Retail Value, $1. 

September Bargain Cash 
Offer No. 60 

God Be Merciful to Me...... 


God’s Love. . vs av wate 9 alone 
They That Trust in the Lord... 
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f e SEE ALSO 

atin PRECEDING Great Days in the American Revolution 
, eain Crs PAGES Eight Patriotic Choruses for Four-Part School Chorus 
e By Rob Roy Peery 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 35¢ 


2 to 84 are Advance of Publication Offers and, When Published, HE idea of correlating various studies is an unquestioned 
: > # advance in educational work. These eight choruses, entitled, 
Ul yered to Those Ordering Now at These Cash Postpaid Prices Great Days in the American Revolution, have a music and 


i history correlation. There is also a short historical note appended 


AG to each. The choruses are well written, spirited, and quite within 
bi i PHII ADELPHIA, PA. the range and ability of school voices. _ Several familiar tunes will 
Pia : be recognized in the work, notably, “Yankee Doodle,’ and an old 


[ 


? 


English song, ‘The British Grenadiers.’ 


| 
ie/No. 61 — A SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER | Offer No. 72 Offer No. 73 
it September, 1932, Only—A Value of Approximately $2.10 for 


He ONLY 35c Choral Art Repertoire Selected Chorales 


NS ocdeccd ite th ao Ee ap What This Combination Offer Mixed Voices ile he he ae 
Re eee ene itera: use Gives You for 35c By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher Advance of Pub. Cash Pr., 35¢ 
ga other music during September, Two Selected First Grade : HE increasing interest in the study 
a) Préquest Offer No. 61 for the 35c. Teaching Pieces—Retail Value Adwauce of Pub, Cash Pr, 206 of this master’s works, makes 7 
VI hidito ccoune JAW ge ee Ooh ns $0.50 BOOK of unusual choruses in especially timely that we should 
oF geable to u Two. u Selected’ Second “Grade which are fine vocal adaptations announce the forthcoming publication of 
he Not Sold Separately Teaching Pieces—Retail Value of some of the beautiful music of a book of Bach Chorales, This will be 
; saudh Some 4 la TOR eae a oe a OD 50 the masters. These are within the a selected list of thirty of the most 
an exceptional offer made satel Two Selected Third Grade scope of the average high school chorus interesting, written in that strong, con- 
selected teaching pieces such as Teaching Pieces—Retail Value group and, singers and audiences get trapuntal style of which Bach was the 
sed repeatedly in every teacher’s PA RONEE > ale hts tae 70 from them a lasting acquaintance with foremost exponent, ‘The texts are in 
e do not name the pieces and their @neu Selected | Fourth aiGeade immortal musical creations—creations keeping with the lofty appeal of the 
y must be left to us. No ee Teaching Piece—Retail Value that represent the best in music. Only music. Only one copy may be ordered 
¢ PW dean ae Mrs Be gar RNG eet ook gk 3 eS 40 one copy may be ordered at this price. at this price. 
Me ) 4 v) ———— 
y kind, in September, 1932, A Total Value Summing Up to $2.10 Offer No. 74 Offer No. 77 


Sacred Two-Part Choruses 
For Junior Choirs By Paul Bliss 
Advance of Pub. Cash Pr., 30c 


Young Men’s Chorus 
Offer No. 67 
Se ae and Quartet Book 


hing Favorite to Be Issued Music of the Flowers dines CLP Pao 
ed 


2 Parts for Class Use 


e Album for the Pianoforte Ny < EeaG HH yee we hayes from Le gifted as 
fi f ° 7 ; I supervisors are rea of one of America’s foremost liv- 
a 4) Days in Music Play Advance of Publication Cash M with open arms for a ing’ composers, worth-while sacred 
Ti ,, book such as this. It choruses for two-part treble voices. 
th In Four Parts ave pe oe has no obvious erie of There are a number of clever, smooth 
. ’ ° y: a change can be made in a “young men’’ down to the ‘‘boy’’ arrangements and adaptations from clas- 
- 2e of Publication Cash Price, WW AEs by a bouquet of beautiful stage, to affront the “‘manhood”’ sic composers, along with several very 
i owers, There is something so cheer- entered when the more serious pleasing original numbers. 
it Each Part, 20¢ ful and happy about them that their very studies of the high school stages 
a name parts desired presence makes one feel better. Composers were taken up, and yet it gives 
i Ng eo P ) have felt this inspiration and numberless good singable material that is Offer No. 78 Wy 
G the phenomenal success of Mu- are the lovely compositions about flowers. not too trivial. pen SAL "a 
or Every Day is this sequel book. Some of the best of these will be gathered st = ’ 
surpassable features for second nto this collection of medium grade pieces. Offer No. 75 Sacred Trios for Women’s 
pupus with its eae feat . V E ; 
material, which tie up the living Fh : oices 
jc to the lives of great men of Offer No. 68 Distinctive Male 


rday. Despite the fact that its 


Advance of Publication Cash Pr., 35c 
fim (Price, $1.25) is best adapted Songs of Charm Quartets eae d f . ; ser 

iching, many teachers, who startec * . . ~ S book offers a fine variety of about 
: ieeegarten classes in piano High Voice Low Voice For Radio and Concert twenty numbers, all of a dignified and 


sic Play for Every Day, in four (Be sure to state voice desired) Advance of Publication churchly nature. [t is a genuinely worth- 


tinued with the complete Happy - while group of sacred trio numbefs. 
ig Advance of Pub. Cash Pr., 30c Cash Pricdiase 


Now this second volume 


issued, divided into four parts, ONGS OF CHARM will give, in an oP os : 
more conyenient smaller books ever-convenient folio, around 15 songs M ALE quartet singing is Offer No. 79 
€ at the nominal unit cost price. about which there need never be any one of the most penis Sa Sa eS : 
doubt as to acceptabil- |, , forms of all ensemble Efe Lives, The King of Kings 
ity to an audience or as singing. The new book, Dis- vem 4 
to pleasure in singing  tinctive Male Quartets, is be- Easter Cantata By Anna Priscilla Risher 
Offer No. 64 them, The artistic pres. ing prepared to make it the best ‘< 
entatinnleide ia ieleeaed con sts type. Advance of Publication Cash Pr., 30c 
From Many Lands abner FOUN teak . Offer No. 76 HIS cantata is a noble expression of all 


A Musical Sketch 

By Mildred Adair 
Advance of Publication 

Cash Price, 25c¢ 


HE success of Miss Adair’s 


that is significant about the Eastertide. It 
has a fine, melodic feeling, 


audience to enthusias- 


tic, heartfelt applause. Book of Male ‘Trios 


It is such songs these 


volumes, one for high Advance of Publication Offer No. 80 


voice and one for low, 


will give. Voice teach- Cash Price, 25¢ The World’s True Light 


ers will find these 


fascinatin little sketch, selected songs particu- ee rigs will seait AVGhristmaclGantaen By Reo Seules 
n @ cies Shop, for larly ideal for use with protessional ee teke on ‘ i Z 
pupils’ recitals has developed students. hea deve Pais el eh ale Advance of Publication Cash Pr, 30c 
insi 2 abilities I - f Kare 
oe Te pa aie Se ine Supervisors will find them use- INE solos and inspirational choruses make 
fave it Re erow aay Lands. ful with high school choruses. this a most exceptional Christmas cantata. 


The children taking part are 
dressed as Indians, Norwegian 
children, little folk from Japan, 
and so forth. They will have a 
grand time, some playing, some 


Offer No. 69 Offer No. 81 Offer No. 82 
White Hawk Santa Claus’ The Little Scarlet 


ee aishars beige A Dramatic Cycle for Soli, Reader Christmas Party Flower 

sketch. The music is_all awl and Chorus A Musical. Play Aa Operetta in Three Acts 
to play or sing, yet is effective By B pa 
and of a nature_to which chil- By Lily Strickland By C. E. Le Massena y Bryceson Treharn 


dren respond. Besides various 


Advance Cash Pr., 30¢ Advance Cash Pr., 30¢ 


piano pieces of easy grade there ‘ y WORK far above the 
are also one excellent violin solo Advance of Publication Cash MORE ingenious, more average. The music is 
and a rhythmic orchestra piece Price, 50c sparkling or more  ap- _ melodious and _ singable. 
included in the ee mae yes, pealing ecg pecrets Great Samay is shown rele 
and a little piece called 4 Gypsy - : istinctive than this would be hard to in the story and in its musica 
Swing Song, which four sa pis one Booey apieness, | CU eee find. The action is swift_and setting, justifying the confi- 
youngsters, standing, play at one rates a legend of the Shawnee Indians. amusing throughout. The dence that the operetta will be 
piano. Its prineleas Bo aaiers are White Hawk tunes are truly infectious. a very popular one. 
(tenor), a Shawnee brave, and ee Offer No. 83 
Offer No. 66 tthe. Story, Weller (a speaking” part) 
. e Stor as : : ° ere : 
cree carries atond the thread of the story. Trio Repertoire for Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
% = TI horal singing calls upon a men’s ; 5 5 
Five-Cent Music Ee main or clades; dand ao omrcoe Advance of Publication Cash Price, 90c 
sue of mixed voices. The music is richly PLENDID selections for the well-trained amateur group or 
Writing Book characteristic. for professionals. 


Advance of Publication Offer No. 84 


Offer No. 70 


. ROBABLY there is no more 
Offer, 2 Copies for 5c The Vision of Scrooge =P ‘cetebrated_ bit in “all” English Brass Quartet 
. fe . literature than Dickens’ Christ- : 
Te eee ee ath from Dickens’ “Christ- mas Carol. Mr. Baines’ _ skilful Collection 
Pra. music; wor 3 »> __ A Cantata adaptation is a novel and delightful 
pupils whose sources 8 cag maria t Chorus of cantata for the Christmas season. Advance Pr, 80c 
are very limited will welcome or lwo-Far There are solos sung by the various E ARE going 
mae ee ee Treble Voices spirits which visit old Scrooge. The ry spare = ef- 
Beane: OOK. oe é cease : fine choruses have always the ort in working 
be just a little more paler By William Baines melodic appeal so characteristic of to make this new in- 
on regular music | i 7 this composer. It is not difficult at strumental ensemble 
paper. The book will eee at ? Advance of Publication any point. Occupies about thirty volume the best col- 
compara- the head like a stenographer s Dickens Cash Price, 20c minutes. lection of numbers 


note book, which is a conven- 


chiefly 1 D 
ience in class use. 


for any brass quartet. 
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Music Extension Stupy Cours£ 
(Continued from page 622) 


the accents on the second beat in the two 
opening measures. Strive throughout the 
number to preserve the tripping “swing” 
and so make sure that the music is ever 
alive and sparkling. The distinctive charm 
of a mazurka lies, remember, in a certain 
rhythmical freshness. 


THE BIG BASSOON 
By Frank H. Grey 


A left hand solo to be played as an 
imitation of the “Daddy of the Wood- 
winds.” Intelligent teachers seize upon 
the opportunity presented by pieces of this 
sort to explain to small pupils that the 
piano is in reality a miniature orchestra 
and to call to mind the fact that the real 
orchestra consists of string, brass and 
wood choirs. It is quite possible at an 
early age for pupils to “orchestrate” on 
the piano their little numbers so that they 
may do the same thing with advanced 
solos later on. 

Note that The Big Bassoon plays a 
legato solo for the first sixteen measures, 
changing to staccato for the next eight 
measures. Finally there is a return to the 
first theme in legato. 


Notes—Rests—ime 


By ALBERTHA STOYER 


A GAME that is always in demand at 
our parties is one called “Notes—Rests— 
Time.” The teacher or leader stands in 
the center of a circle formed by the other 
guests and calls, ‘“Notes—Rests—Time” 
quickly pointing at some one in the circle 
and starting to count 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. 
The person pointed at must name a time 
signature such as 4/4 or 3/4 time before 
the leader has finished counting 10, Fail- 


VIOLIN QuEsTions ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 662) 


Bowing Difficulties. 


R. K.—yYour trouble is that you play the 
second note in the second measure, in the 
example you send, with an up bow (as you 
have marked) instead of with a down bow, 
as it should be. The first two notes of the 
second measure are both played with a down 
bow, and the rest down, up, down, up, and so 
forth. Use this method of bowing, and your 
troubles in “this and similar passages will be 
over. 2—You had better master Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo and Rode perfectly before taking up 
the Mendelssohn “Violin Concerto.” 


Violin Magazines. 

M. S.—The addresses you wish are as fol- 
lows: ‘The Strad,’’ American agent, A. 
Axelrod, 17 Snow Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island; “The Violinist,’ Chicago, Illinois; 
“The Violin World,’ New York, New York. 
Write to the publishers for rates. 


Vuillaume Violins. 


H. S. E.—I do not know whether the firm 
in question send the catalogue of old violins 
to all who apply for it. It is illustrated 
with colored plates, and a charge may be 
made for it. You can find out by writing. 
Of course you understand that there are 
thousands of imitation Vuillaume violins, 
worth from ten dollars up. It is the genuine 
ones, made by Vuillaume himself, which are 
valuable. 


Aluminum Double Bass. 

8S. C. Jr—The double bass is one of 
the most important instruments in the or- 
chestra, and, in normal musical times, good 
bass players are in demand. 2—As you have 
already mastered two instruments and have 
rad several years’ experience as a music 
teacher, I haye no doubt you could become 
a fair performer on the double bass, although 
you have a somewhat late start (at twenty- 
four) for a player on a string instrument. 
3—The new aluminum double basses do not 
have a better tone than the wooden ones. 
Their principal advantage is that they do not 


EVENING IN THE 

By Leopotp J. Bei 

A little piece very easy to tez 
and obviously well adapted fo: 
Rhythmic and finger patterns | 
it its distinctive rote characte 


DOLLY’S SLEEPY T 
By Wattace A. Jou 


Cradle songs are always beloy 
children. Here is one well 
rote teaching. The broken ch 
paniment in the left hand has 
building a youngster’s tech 
overlook the importance of 
in simple first grade pieces. 
be thoroughly analyzed and | 
played just as punctiliously as 
child were playing a Chopin be 


ME FIRST 
By Marcaret STANGi 


A melody divided between 
Release the theme as it passes 
hand to the other with a free a 
arm lift. It is a common ¢ 
child players to keep both ha 
to the keyboard in playing 1 
melodies, but one which 0 
couraged early for obvious re 


ing to do this he must leave the ¢ 
dropping out of the game. 

If the first word only is calle 
—-the player pointed at must 
and tell how many counts 
(half note, two counts). The 
when “Rests” is called. T 
left in the circle wins. 

This makes a lively and inter 
as well as an excellent drill 
tation. 


split and crack like the woo 
eliminates many repair bills. ee 
your purpose either kind will di 


The Upper Half. 

Cc. S.—*“O. H.” stands for ¢ 
(German) meaning “the Ein 
bow,” that is, from the m " 
“G”" stands for Ganzer (Ge 
meaning “the whole bow.” “ 
stands for ‘whole,’ meaning 
bow.” 2—In the cadenza you 
the double stops should altern 
open strings. y 


“Brescia.” 


Cc. B. MeC.—I have no doubt 
your violin reads “Brescia.” 
name of a town in Italy where | 
well-known violin makers worked 
you nothing about your violin un 
find the maker’s name in your ) 
of course possible that the nan 
is stamped on the violin by 
mark. 


Five Hundred Years Old? 

D. A.—The information you § 
your friend’s violin is too va 
any idea of its value. 
hardly be five hundred years old 
because the violin, as we know 
not yet been invented five hu 
You will have to send your 
pert for appraisal. on 4a 
Old Violin Department), C! 
could do this work for you. 


Singing Wood. 


R. G.—The name on your viol 
mark and not the name of the 
eral makers have used the inset 
you find engraved on the back ¢ 
The meaning is as follows (th 
violin being supposed to speal 
was part of the liv tree, | 
but now that I am d T can | 
with this inscription vary in 


ri 
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=BRANDO PIZZETTI, after an in- 
f many years, recently conducted 
certs in Parma, the city of his birth. 
shestra was composed of professors 
nts of the Conservatory; and on 
eras were included the Overture 
erdi’s “Louisa Miller” and the chorus 
bards from the same composer’s 
rdi;’ and among Pizzetti’s own 
here were three preludes to “Oedipus 
he introduction to “Agamemnon and 
Mus’ and the Libera from his 
| » 


IL 


i 


Bie 


¢ D 
PEARL FISHERS” of Bizet was 
on last March 15th, at the Opéra- 
of Paris, after an absence of 
o years from the repertoire of this 
stage. 

pages at cerepa gr eae 
NATALIE JANOTHA, eminent 
n pianist of the last generation and 
Court Pianist to Emperor William 
nany from 1885, died recently at 
ue, at the age of seventy-six. Born 
aw in 1856, she became a pupil of 
Slara Schumann, made her London 
a “deputy” for that great artist, 
it. James’s Hall “Pop”. Concert of 
lecame a favorite of Queen Victoria 
Wived duets with Princess Beatrice. 
g D 
EW YORK STADIUM season of 
eeks of orchestral concerts opened 
28th, with Willem van Hoogstraten 
Portland (Oregon) Symphony Or- 
as conductor for the first half and 
Thert Coates leading the second half 
eries. 

¢—————— 
1,000TH CONCERT was recently 
d by the Long Beach (California) 
al Band under the leadership of 
L. Clarke. The band was organ- 


D 


ICAL DEPRESSION has deserted 
to the extent that a symphony or- 
eighty members, with Hugo Reis- 
conductor, has been reestablished 
10us Roxy Theater of New York. 
| @¢<——_——_—_—_—__ 

‘EAS DIPPEL, for some years a 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
and later administrative director 
iladelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
[on May 12th at Hollywood, Cali- 

n in Cassel, Germany, Novem- 
6, he made his operatic début as 
an in “The Flying Dutchman,” 
r of 1887; and later he became 
r at the Vienna and Munich 
at Covent Garden and at 


4—_______ > 
TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 
‘S for positions as announcers 
ional Broadcasting Company 
e accepted. The others failed 
of inefficiency in the pro- 
of musical terms and of the 
such musicians as Beethoven, 
ak, Gabrilowitsch, Debussy 
sh and Kalinnikov. 


“air” music, in which jazz 
play such a part, why not 
yaign for better music? Let us 
> by placing music magazines 
yf our friends who “like to hear 
of knowing little about it. 
average listener will in- 
to listen intelligently to 
Ing a great part toward 
music for the future. 
the stations arrange 
mainly to suit the lis- 
r way they have of know- 
wants is by his letters 
such a program. Yet 
Ss, yes thousands, who do 
ons their desires as to 
but disgustedly turn 
hh a remark something 
ead program!” Right 


‘ a program we do not 
air, we should sit down im- 
te the station. Let our 


Woritp oF Music 
(Continued from page 603) 


EVERY CHAIR of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, when 
it begins its series of concerts for 1932- 
1933, will be filled by the same man as in 
the last season—a thing that has not hap- 
pened in many years. 

———————————— Ss 


THE IMPERIAL GRAND OPERA COM- 
PANY of Sydney, Australia, opened, on 
April 9th, its season at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
ter. The opera was Verdi’s “Aida” with 
Anna Sturani as Atda and Pedro Mirassou 
as Radames, both of which singers are fav- 
orites in Italian opera houses. On the 12th 
Lina Pagliughi, an American coloratura so- 
prano, won an ovation in the title réle of 
Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor.” At 
the close of the Mad Scene cheers echoed 
through the house while flowers were show- 
ered upon the stage. 

¢ 


De 
COMPETITIONS 


THE EURYDICE CHORUS of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a composition in three or 
more parts, for women’s voices, by an 
American composer. All manuscripts must 
be received before October 1, 1932; and 
further particulars may be had from Miss 
Susanna Dercum, The Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
<¢—_—_____—_—___} 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


AQ et 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS and the Schubert Memo- 
rial, Inc., codperating, offer prizes or New 
York appearances, in the value of one 
thousand dollars each, to be awarded to 
young artists in the use of piano, violin, 
cello, organ, woman’s voice, man’s voice 
and operatic voice. Entrances close No- 
vember 15th, and particulars may be had 
from Mme. Olga Samaroff, 1170 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, or from Mrs. Byrl 
Fox Bacher, music department, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

sg 

NEW ORCHESTRAL WORKS will be 
considered for publication, through a com- 
petition sponsored by the ‘Juilliard School 
of Music. Manuscripts must be submitted 
before October 1, 1932. Full particulars 
may be had from the Juilliard School of 
Music, 130 Claremont Avenue, New York 
City. 


6 
PUBLIC APPEARANCE under the aus- 
pices of the MacDowell, Club of New 
York City is offered to instrumentalists, 


singers and chamber music’ groups. For 
particulars write to the Music Committee, 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street. 
New York City. 


‘Lerrers From Erupe Frienps 


Campaigning for Better Music 


earnest Erupe readers think this over seri- 
ously and start a “Better Music” campaign 
immediately ; for the radio, if it is handled 
properly, is one of the greatest and most 
valuable means of music education today. 
Which of us want to discard our radios just 
because we get so little of “our type” of 
music. Let us work through our music 
magazines and radio, and, in the not far. dis- 
tant future, we shall have better homes, bet- 
ter young people and better music. 
PAULINE HALL PITTENGER. 


One Hundred Per Cent Etude 


To Tur ErupeE: 
I am proud to say that I now have a 


hundred per cent Erupp class, and nobody- 


enjoys this wonderful publication more than 
I do. The “Organ Department” is improving 
with every new issue; the article on Bach’s 
“Great G Minor Fugue” is especially fine. 
SisTeER MaABpy MADELBINE. 
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How to Play Hymns 


By L. E. 


BEGINNERS in music often undervalue 
hymns and consequently play them poorly. 
The most common mistakes are too much 
speed and jerk, failure to strike the two 
hands together and a blurring of the 
chords by careless pedaling. The girl 
who will specialize and make hymn-play- 
ing a serious study will find that she has 
laid a fine foundation for all-round skill 
at the piano. 

The first step is the mastery of tempo, 
the avoidance either of too slow or too 
fast. The crisp yet majestic tempo used 
by first-class church organists should be 
emulated. One means of  self-training 
is to imagine that there is someone sing- 
ing and therefore to play slowly enough 
for the singer to give full value to each 
word. 

Hymn-playing is of particular use in the 
long and frequent practice necessary to 
become accurate and rapid in reading mu- 
sic. For, being short, these sacred pieces 
can be taken up at odd times and played 
entirely through, each note being properly 
handled. : 

Written for four voices, hymns make a 
considerable demand on the eye. Every 
hymn should be played over and over, 
the player listening each time to a dif- 
ferent voice. In soprano and bass there 
will probably be no error; but it is easy 
to cheapen the harmony by slipshod read- 
ing of contralto and tenor. 

To he a good music reader the pianist 
must have a clear understanding of time- 
He should welcome a difficult selection, 
in order to increase his accuracy in read- 
ing. He should watch keenly for every 
dotted and double-dotted note and give 
them their exact value. 


Selling the Idea 


EUBANKS 


The great prize to be won from regu- 
lar work at hymn-playing is a perfect 
legato touch. The player remembers that 
under his fingers four voices are singing, 
that each, contralto and tenor as well as 
soprano and bass, must. be played so 
smoothly and connectedly that no note of 
any phrase stops sounding before the next 
is struck. The pedal should not be used 
to drown faulty connections. The hymn 
is not well learned until it can be played 
smoothly, without any help from the pedal. 
That done, the pedal may be used for its 
legitimate effect, beauty of tone. 

When a hymn is-played with a perfect 
legato, it has been fingered well. Con- 
nected playing is impossible otherwise. 
Bad fingering, on the other hand, leads 
to skips and breaks. Therefore a marked 
advance in the vitally important art of 
fingering is one of the benefits to be 
derived from a systematic legato playing 
of hymns. 

The use of the pedal may also be learned 
in the playing of hymns. The pianist 
should train himself to listen to the quality 
ot the tone, sensitive to the slightest run- 
ning of one chord into another. Hymns, 
because of their clarity, are good in this 
practice of listening. 

While bending the ear to catch every 
modulation of the music, every effect of 
the pedal, the player is incidentally ed- 
ucating it to new pleasure in harmony and 
enriching and thus deepening his own 
capacity for musical enjoyment. 

One more lesson is to be learned from 
the hymn-book. If the pianist knows 
something of transposition there is no bet- 
ter practice than reading hymns in one 
key and playing them in another, 


of PyCusic Study 


By CHESTER E. KLEE 


Tuts being the age of high powered busi- 
ness methods, the successful music teacher 
will have to acquire salesmanship ability 
in order to “put himself across.’ He must 
definitely sell his wares, must convince his 
community that music is worth studying. 
Sentiment and fashion—or even the desire 
of making a living from music—no longer 
attract a student to the piano. 

To be able to sell his abilities, the teacher 
must set himself up as an example. He 
must appear before the public as much as 
he can and be prepared to play when any 
opportunity presents itself; and he must 
not expect to be financially rewarded every 
time he does so. In order to do this suc- 
cessfully he must, of course, be a good 
player. His artistry must be of such high 
caliber that his listeners will not only de- 
velop an interest in music but will want to 
be able to play themselves. It is only by 
becoming a personality in his community 
that the music teacher can create a real 
interest in music and thereby attract stu- 
dents to himself. 

Further, the teacher must encourage the 
community in a general appreciation of 
music. If the community is large enough 
to warrant a symphony orchestra, or if 
visiting artists appear there, he should 
stimulate an interest in these concerts. 


He should analyze them for his pupils and 
play for them excerpts and piano versions 
of the advertised programs. In this way 
he can make music a living thing. At- 
tendance at these concerts can further be 
encouraged by giving away tickets to the 
students as a reward for good work. 

With regard to the radio, the teacher 
must be able to discuss it intelligently 
without bearing any antagonistic attitude 
towards it. He can first tell how it will 
build up an appreciative musical audience, 
and then he can point out all its short- 
comings. This can best be done by con- 
trast, using the radio in conjunction with 
his own piano. He can “tune in” on a 
piano recital and show how thin and tinkly 
the piano sounds through the air and how 
much tone is lost. Then he can play the 
same number on his own piano and point 
out the difference in the tone quality and 
emphasize how essential good tone is for 
good music. It is only by such contrast, 
by letting the student hear for himself the 
difference between real music and broad- 
cast music and by showing how the latter 
can never actually take the place of the 
former, that the music teacher will even- 
tually be able to restore the piano to its 
rightful place in the home, 


“Tt (music) depends, primarily, 


on the great underlying emotional 


truths; its appeal is to the very heart and soul of humanity and it makes 
this appeal directly, without the necessity of using intervening intellectual 
and psychological processes.’—Str DAN GODFREY, 
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Che Plagic Number Seven 
By JOSEPHINE Hovey PERRY 


There seems to be something magical 
About SEVEN, in music’s art. 

The other numbers scem brushed aside; 
SEVEN has the important part. ~ 


To SEVEN stanzas as short as these 
Your attention we hope yowll turn, 
To SEVEN facts about magic SEVEN, 
Which all you should try to learn. 


Ist Fact. 
Of letters making our alphabet 
Only SEVEN of them are used, 
A, B, C, D, E and F, and G. 
(All the others have been excused.) 


2nd Fact. 
Now SEVEN tones constitute the scale, 
Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la and ti. 
The eighth tone falls once again on do, 
(That’s the same one again, you see.) 


3rd Fact. 
Then SEVEN octaves can all be played 
On the keys, either black or white. 
(There may be one or two more, perhaps, 
But without them our count is right.) 


4th Fact. 
keys with flats there are SEVEN 
scales, 


In 


Both in major and minor keys; 
To name them all would be tiresome, quite, 
But they start on the SEVEN degrees. 


Sth Fact. 
In keys with sharps there are SEVEN 
scales, 
Both in major and minor, too. 
So learn your signatures, sharp and flat, 
It’s a very good thing to do. 


6th Fact. 
You add a sharp to a signature. 
Does it fall on the first degree? 
Or does it fall on the third, or fourth? 
Well, it falls on the SEVENTH, see? 


7th Fact. 
The key of C has no sharps nor flats. 
But the key of C sharp, not so. 
Por signature it has SEVEN sharps, 
SEVEN flats has C flat, also. 


So just recall, when you learn these facts, 
That the magical number here 

Is SEVEN, SEVEN, and SEVEN; now 
Does not that seem rather queer? 


Nancy’s Gift 


By C. Lewis Lovett 


Nancy had a new baby sister and the 
house for two whole days had been as quiet 
as a great dark church. Indeed it had not 
even occurred to any one to ask Nancy 
to do her practicing. And so, of course, 
Nancy only played in the garden. Finally, 
though, on the third day she was told that 
she could see the baby at eight o'clock 
that evening. 

After supper her favorite bird, hopping 
on the red geranium outside the window, 
seemed to be saying, “Just one hour now! 
Just fifty-nine minutes now! Just fifty- 
eight minutes now!” 

Dusk had begun to toss little bundles of 
night into the corners of the hall and 
stairway when Nancy,.at last, looking at 
her watch, found it was just two minutes 
to eight. “One minute to climb the stairs, 
and one minute to open the door,” she 
whispered. “So now I can start.” 

When she reached the door she tapped 
softly, stepped in, looked toward the crib, 
tiptoed across the room and gazed at the 
baby—so tiny a thing, no bigger than her 
own doll! 

Just then she heard whispers that 
seemed to come from the window. Sure 
enough, two, three, four little men were 
climbing over the sill. And they had 
peaked hats ori and smiled the merriest 
smiles. 

“So this is the new baby!” they said, 
skipping over to the crib, not noticing 
Nancy. “Well, well, what a dear, and 
what lovely golden hair!” 

“Now, brothers,” said the first dwarf, 
“Let’s give her our gifts before nightfall. 
That’s the way to make a child gay. Give 
her presents before nightfall.” The elves 
let little bags down from their shoulders. 
One said, as he laid his bag down, “I give 


BAGS FULL 


her sweet music, so that her soul will never 
be lonely.’ And he laid his bag before 
her. 

“T give her fingers that will grow strong 
so that she may bring music from the keys 


OF 


of a piano,” said the second, as he laid a 
charm on her hands. 
“T give her a good memory, that she 


smay be able to follow her teacher’s direc- 


tions and learn her lessons well,” said the 
third. 

Then the fourth dwarf came forward 
and said with a gentle voice, “My brothers, 
you have spoken well. But I ‘remember 
that you gave these same gifts to Nanty, 
too, when she was a baby. Yet she never 
practices and she knows scarcely a single 
piece. So, my brothers, I have decided to 
give this baby determination; for that 
alone will make it possible for the other 
gifts to be of use.” 

But the first dwarf, wiser and older than 
the others, put his hand in the way of the 
other. “Brother, that gift you cannot 
give,” he said sadly. “For in the hands of 
another, it would fade away. Determina- 
tion can be found only in the heart of him 
who desires it. It is tended there, like a 
beautiful flower, and grows more lovely 
only as it is thoughtfully cared for. This 
small baby has the seed of it now, and so 
has Nancy, though she has never let it 
grow large and beautiful.” (At this Nancy 
felt herself blushing in the darkness.) 

Just then the nurse entered the room and 
switched on the light, but the dwarfs had 
disappeared. 

Next morning Nancy practiced on her 
piano slowly and thoughtfully, playing 
every scale twice as often as she had been 
told to do. And the words of the dwarf 


kept ringing in her ears: “Determination 
can be found only in the heart of him who 
desires it.” 

She resolved to strengthen this gift in 
herself by practicing every day and learn- 
ing her lessons well. 


And she decided, 


PRESENTS 


too, that she would remember to tell her 


baby sister about that small seed of deter- 
mination just as soon as she was old 
enough to understand. “And that will be 
MY gift to baby sister,” she added. 


Bird Songs 


Little bird, 
Little bird, 
Teach me to sina. 
Come to my doorstep, 
Let your voice ring. 


Little bird, 
Little bird, 
Teach me your song! 
Help me to sing it 
All the day long. 


Street Pries 
By Otca C. “Moor 


Down our street most any day — 
An old clothes man comes on h 
And on his back are two big b 
Full of clothes and shoes and 
“Old clothes,” he calls, “old hats 
Or anything you cannot use!” 
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Old clothes? Old clothes? Shoes! 


+ 
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A Dusical “Bank Ac 


By ERNESTINE AND FLORE 


HorvaTH 


“I’ve begun a ‘bank account’ 
knowledge, mother,” said Dorot 
here is my ‘bank book.’ Would ye 
look at it?” 

“I certainly would!” Dorothy 
declared in interest. 

Dorothy opened her book and fr 
page divided by lines into three 
Her headings read: 

1—Exrtra Practice PErioDs. 
SICAL RreapiInG. 3—COoNCERTS. 
Dorothy explained, “I realize thé 
the most out of my musical st 
pends upon my being interested in 
all times, not just during lessor 
usual practice periods. So, when 
the chance, I try to have an extr 
session, when I smooth out espe 
culties and strengthen weak po 
stead of reading meaningless boc 
trying to read good musical bi 
and books on music in general. 
going to try to attend all the con 
sible, too. 

“Every time I do any of these 
make a note of it in my book, Ir 
I keep account of the extras I am 
music. Some day these ‘depos’ 
‘bank of musical knowledge’ will 
to me I know.” 

“Why, they already show 
mother with pleasure. “Your p 
surprised me by its marked im 
lately. Now I know it was 
those ‘deposits’ in the columt 
‘Extra Practice Periods’! And 
posits’ under ‘Musical Reading 
you to speak so intelligently on t 
works of Beethoven when 
mentioned him the other evening 

“Then you've been watchi 
thought I was keeping my secret 
self, but I guess it gave itself 

That very afternoon mothe: 
othy a delightful book about 
poser. And daddy decided to 
to a series of five concerts for 
attend. 
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, one of the greatest and most pop- 
talian composers, selected a story 
rench writer, Victor Hugo, for 
lds of his opera, “Rigoletto.” It is 
fferent from last month’s opera, 
fal,’ that one being dignified, seri- 
(uplifting, while this one is tragic 
py, the scenes being laid in the 


‘| RENAUD AS RIGOLETTO 


the dukes and counts (favorite 
3 Operas). 

a is laid in Italy in the sixteenth 
id tells about the gay Duke of 
a duke of not very scrupulous 
, who is assisted in his wild 


“SCHUMANN (1810-1856) 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


born in Saxony, 

ents meant to be 

iever studied law, 

ay pleasure saw, 

the livelong day instead 
ning in his head. 


he would play 

s friends, they say, 

y could recognize, 

s of laughter in their eyes, 
is he was there portrayed 
chumann as he played. 


nt music he composed 

ce his gifted youth had closed. 
and symphonies 

future wife to please. 


generous, 

vs seems to us 

as ever grew 
and sad one, too, 
holy in his mind 
was enshrined. 


rs than his are sung 

finds a tongue. 

, his is best, 

and the merriest ; 

must all deplore 

| lives to write no more. 


Tt Tomtinson (Age 12), 
Idaho. 
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Famous Operas 
No. 13 


RIGOLETTO 


schemes by his hunchback jester, Rigoletto. 

Rigoletto and the duke eventually come 
to misunderstandings and quarrels and 
Rigoletto hires a professional murderer to 
kill the duke. (That is not a very pleas- 
ant theme, is it?) Finally, through treach- 
ery, the murderer kills Rigoletto’s beauti- 
ful daughter, Gilda, instead, and Rigoletto 
throws himself in grief on her lifeless 
body. (That is a still more unpleasant 
plot, is it not?) 


Melody of “La donna é mobile” 


However, Verdi, who seemed to be able 
to compose melodious music, even for un- 
pleasant scenes, put a great deal of his 
most melodious music in this opera; and so 
it has become very popular. A great many 
records of it have been made; so you will 
find many to choose from, and some of the 
melodies will be familiar to you. 

The numbers of Victor “Rigoletto” rec- 
ords are: 35882, 1282, 3051, 6580, 4027, 1099 
and 1208. (These last two are the same 
song, La donna é mobile, sung by differ- 
ent artists); and the famous quartet is 
number 10012. Besides these, there are 
numerous records made in the old manner 
of recording. The numbers, 6580, 10012 
and either 1099 or 1208, give the most 
famous parts of the opera. (Also the 
album M-32 and AM 32 give the complete 
opera.) 


Letter Box 


Dear JUNIoR EtupeE: 

Our school will enter the State contest 
for music and I shall play ’cello in the 
high school string quartet. Also I play 
first violin in our orchestra. I like THE 
Erupe and I shall study English from out 
it. When I have English mastered I can 
then write as in my native language. The 
English is difficult but widely.used and my 
teacher says in real education it is in- 
dispensable. I have studied English three 
years. 

From your friend, 
EsteLtE Brown (Age 14), 
California. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

In answer to Alice Richardson’s letter I 
will say I think she is very interested in 
music to go so far for her lessons. I 
take violin and piano lessons, but only go 
across the street to take them! 

From your friend, 
KaTHERYN Merapows (Age 11), 
Alabama. 


Letter Box List 


Letters have also been received from 
the following, which space will not per- 
mit printing: 

Eleanor Krotinger, Frank Crummett, 
Koan Dobie, Florence Pauline Auerlich, 
Martha Kalther, Janet Ebert, Audene 
Fausett, Mildred Shiver, Junior Loesch, 
Helen Rosa, Annamarie Nix, Vivian M. 
Higby, Rose Marie Sutton, Mary Knight, 
Anita Edberg, Adeline Hintz, Dorothea 
Eklund, Dorothy Berndt, Florence C. 
Early, Anita Leonard, Katherine Wil- 
liams. ; 
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Nature's 
By Ruru J. 


Nature has many fine musicians in her 
orchestra, the birds being most popular, 
of course. But many of the tiny inhabit- 
ants of the field and forest are orchestra 
members also and play on their instruments 
night and day all the summer long. 

The long-horned grasshopper or true 
katydid is the leader of the band. He 
possesses two sets of wings, an outer set, 
which attend to the business of aeroplan- 
ing him about, and an inner set which are 
for no other purpose than to play his fid- 
dles and make his music. Near the base 
of his inner wings are some strong veins 
and nerves, and when he moves them 
they rub together, making a strong 
sound, sometimes called “grasshop- 
per’s fiddling.” 

The common green grasshopper is 
another fine player, His fiddle is 
one wing, and 
he uses his 
hind leg for a 
bow. Can you 
imagine that? 
On the leg is 
a line of little 
bead-like 
attached to 
lumps, on each of which grow some tiny 
fine hairs. When Mr. Grasshopper pulls 
his hind leg over his wing his song trills 
out on the summer air, and he considers 
it a very beautiful song. Mrs. Grasshop- 


NATURE'S 
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Dear JuNtor ETupE: 

The name of our club is the “Clef Club” 
and it is an interesting club. We have 
twenty-two members and a rhythmic or- 
chestra. Five members have received their 
club pins as a reward for perfect attend- 
ance. For roll-call we answer with the 
name of a composer. Not all in our club 
play instruments. 

From your friend, 
EstHEeR SANTER (Age 13), 
Iowa. 


Puzzle 


The central letters, reading down, give 
the names of famous composers. 


MMMM 
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First square: What a good aviator is 
called 
Bashful 
Happiness 
An animal 
A fruit 
An insect 


Second square: 
An animal 
A negative 
A food 
A singleton 
To look 
Anger 


Answers must give words as well as 
composers’ names, 
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NOISiIEST ORCHESTRA. 
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Orchestra 


RITTENHOUSE 


per goes through all the same motions but 
she cannot produce a single sound. How- 
ever, she never seems to grow discouraged 
but keeps it up night after night. 

The cricket’s music is a shrill tune at 
night but a different tune during the day. 
Sometimes he changes his note even when 
the clouds darken the face of the sun for a 
moment. 

Some insects beat drums when they want 
to make music. The seventeen-year-locust 
has his drum fastened to his abdomen. It 
is firm and tight and makes a sound, like 
the beating of a tin pan, which will 
drown out many other songs. ~ 

The death-watch beetle also beats 


his drum as he pushes into the 
woods. There is another 
beetle called the drummer 
beetle because 

he makes a 


d ru m-like 
sound also. A 
great many 
many others 
in nature’s or- 
chestra have 
musical ar- 


~rangements that make us think of nddles 


or drummers. Perhaps the very first 
violins made by man were suggested 
by these queer little players in nature’s 
orchestra. 
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Dear Junior EruveE: 


We have a club called the “Melodic 
Music Club” and we meet every two weeks 
at our teacher's house. We have pins. 
At each meeting we study about a com- 
poser and play some of his compositions. 
We also have an orchestra. 


From your friend, 


CATHERINE Betti (Age 11), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Junior Etude: 


We call our club the “Always B Sharp” 
music club. We have thirty members and 
have our own pins and pennants. We 
meet every two weeks at our teacher’s 
home and study history of music and make 
scrap-books. We have a musical program 
at each meeting, too. I played one of my 
own compositions at the last meeting. We 
also play musical games and have drills. 


your friend, 


Betty JANE CRAIG, 
Nebraska. 


From 


JUNIORS OF ERIE, PA., BROADCASTING 
THEIR “PLAYTIME HOUR” 
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TREN Erupe Contest 


Tue Junior Etuve will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Technic.” Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtior ETupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


before the fifteenth of September. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for 
December. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Ghe Schumann Essays 


There were some very good essays re- 
ceived in the Schumann contest, such good 
ones, in fact, that it was unusually difficult 
to select the prize winning ones. However, 
there were many essays received also that 
undoubtedly were copied out of histories of 
music, just as there were in the Beethoven 
contest. Some of you probably wonder 
how we know they were copied, and this is 
how. It is not natural for any junior to 
write such a sentence as this, “He had a 


mind of exquisite sensibility, a touching 
and child-like purity of thought and as- 
piration.” Now, you all know that no 
junior would write that sentence without 
copying it, and, even if one very talented 
junior should invent such a combination of 
words, how would it happen that many 
other juniors, from various parts of the 
United States, would use the very same 
combination of words? And _so that is 
how we know it was copied. 


Schumann 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


Robert Schumann was denied regular 
piano lessons until he was a young man 
nearly twenty years old. His mother 
wanted him to be a lawyer. He detested 
law, and finally she yielded to his wishes 
to study music. 

Finding his fourth and fifth fingers very 
weak, he invented a spring which at night 
he fastened to these fingers, keeping them 
lifted and thus hoping to strengthen the 
working joints quickly. For a few nights 
it promised to answer its purpose and 
Schumann was jubilant. Then one never- 
to-be-forgotten morning he awoke to find 
those poor over-strained fingers utterly 
helpless; never again could he play the 
piano. 

» The one person who sympathized with 
him beyond all others was Clara Wieck, 
his teacher’s daughter, who later became 
his wife. She was one of the greatest 
piano players the world has ever known. 
They loved each other, and it was his 
Clara’s encouragement that helped to make 
Schumann one of the world’s greatest com- 
posers. 

Marcaret E. Newuarp (Age 14), 
Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER TO APRIL 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL PUZZLE: 
Irene Sebok (Age 13), Ohio. 
Cecelia Gerov (Age 13), Pennsylvania. 
Marjorie Anne Molesworth (Age 10), 
South Dakota. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR APRIL 


PUZZLE: 
Special honorable mention for April puzzle: 
Virginia Jones, Churchill Carter. 
Honorable mention for April puzzle: 


Evelyn _Beres, Kermit Lower, Mary Mc- 
Carthy, Keith Dodge, Mary Bone, Rosalia 
Bart, Romana Bogner, Judith Spinne r, Geral- 


dine Crumpacker, Doris Weinkle, Evangeline 


Carter, Katherine Singer, Elizabeth Ann 
King, Irene Crumpacker, Genevieve Maly, 
Inez Steele, Margaret G. Orriss, Margaret 
Fane, Gale E. Smith, Cecelia Arens, Bernard 
J. Martin, Dorothy Gubbins, Marie Calie, 
Marie Linz, Dorothy Bogner, Melba Taylor, 
Anna Orchard, Susan Cranfield, Leighton 
H. Borin, G. Clementine Woolford, Frances 
Hanna. 


Schumann 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


What do you generally think of when 
the name, Robert Schumann, is mentioned ? 
Usually you don’t think of very much, un- 
less you have just studied his biography. 
In my book of composers I read that he 
was born in Zwickaw, Germany, June 8, 
1810. I read, too, that he began to study 
music when a small boy and soon aston- 
ished his teachers. At eleven he played a 
very important concert in public. I read 
that later he strains his hand through the 
wrong practice. While studying with 
Wieck, he meets his future helpmeet, Clara 
Wieck. The father tries hard to prevent it, 
but they are married in 1840. During the 
period from 1840 to 1856 he composes 
many beautiful pieces. Losing his mind, 
he nearly commits suicide and dies in the 
arms of his loving wife. I close the book 
and think about the many pictures it sug- 
gests. IsaveL VicNess (Age 11), 

Texas. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR APRIL 


Essays: 
Betty Giddings, Lillian Herz, Eloise Whit- 
more, Mae Benninger, Thelma Weld, Helen 
Beard, Dorothy M. “Gubbins, Mary Jane Duke 


Biddle, Genevieve Maly, Leslie Handley, 
Donald Wahl, Irene Crumoacker, Betty 
Young, _G. Clementine Woolford, Virginia 
Jones, Lillian Smelcer, Sonoya Hirata, Na- 


omi Whitman, Julia C. Sampson, Marie Fer- 
rell, Catherine Yomaoka, Rose Yasue, 
Kathleen Rohmer, Betty Ragle, Wilma Snyder, 
Charlotte Spinner, Leighton H. Borin, Helen 


F. Page, Margaret Kuentzel, Laura Jean 
Freeman, Ronald Yates, Geraldine Crum- 
packer, Ruth E. Page, Jessie Mamerow, 


Martha Riffe, Frances Allen, Roslaia Bart, 
Jack McGirk, Betty Hocking, Ruth Woolson, 
Romana Bogner, Marjorie Anne Molesworth, 
Carol E. Newman, Alta Mae Wittman, Mar- 
garet Chrisco, Jean McFarlane, La Verna 
Stodolka, Helen Kalerich, Hortense Breskin, 
Irma Jean Kelly, Clotilde Thienel, Mary 
Aline Harvey, Cecelia Logan, Ellmora Ingold, 
Jeanne Solon, Rita Schlueter, Barbara Zwei- 
kokmer, Evangeline Carter, Elaine Peterka, 
Genevieve Strauss, Elizabeth Ann King, Jac: 
queline Trunk, John Allen Polk, Bettie Jen 


Campbell, Margaret Schoeffer, Betty Jo 
Laughner, Sara Rathbone, Anna Wikel, Janet 
Johnston, Harriet Taft Hart, Katherine 


Boyle, Mary Stewart, Herbert E. Dennison, 


Wing Rhythm 
Flap your wings, 
You flying bird, 
And keep a steady beat; 


Soar away 
And back again, 
With rhythm in your beat. 


Essentials in Piano @lass Geaching 
(Continued from page 666) 


Swinging Merrily— Rolfe 


Tagl- Blake 
2 


This pedal is the slow syncopated pedal 
and is used as a metronome to take the 
place, for the time being, of counting out 
loud. The teacher should use the follow- 
ing pedal markings: O = (pedal) up; 
| = (pedal) down; — = (pedal) hold. 

The pupil should rec*te the pedal mark- 
ings the teacher has already written on his 
material. As the student’s foot carries out 
the pedal pattern, the teacher must watch 
the foot carefully to see that it is doing 
what the pupil says it is doing. Compli- 
cated rhythmic problems will be easily 
mastered as well as troublesome silent time 
values. Later the regular syncopated pedal 
should be introduced. 

For the convenience of those who wish 
to become acquainted with available in- 
struction material for piano class begin- 
ners the following list is given. The books 
down to and including Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake’s “A First How-Do-You-Do to Staff 
and Keyboard” are designed particularly 
for the youngest of piano beginners and 
have been created to be especially appeal- 
ing to the juvenile mind. While the other 
instruction works are suggested for those 
young students beyond the kindergarten 
age, some of these also have been used 
with splendid success with little tots: 

Music Play for Every Day (In Four 
Parts). 

Tunes for Toddlers Taught With Scis- 
sors—Rachel Crawford-Hazeltine. 

Tunes for Tiny Tots—John M. Williams. 

New Rhymes and Tunes for Little Pian- 
ists—H. L. Cramm, 


“A good example of the trend of the times is the recent exp 
When asked concerning his b 
lamented the fact that two prospects for automobiles that he 
sidered very good had just told him they had bought grand pianos 
Crowded traffic conditions, the wearing off of the novelty of 
ownership and an increasing interest iw music, are turning the 
greater interest in the home.’—THe Batpwin BULLETIN. — 


a Cincinnati automobile salesman. 


' Keyboard—Dorothy Gaynor I 


What To Do First at the 
L. Cramm. 
What To Do Second at 
Helen L. Cramm. i 
Folk Songs and Pome 
Piano Beginners—Mary B 
A First How-Do-Vou-Do Ts 


My First Efforts in hen 
(Piano Class Book, No. 1). 
Making Prdgeee in the FE 
(Piano Class Book, No. Qe 
Proficiency in the Piano ( 
Class Book, No. 3). 
The First Period at the ] 


Kammerer. 

Technic Tales (Book 
Robyn. 

Technic Tales (Book T 
Robyn. BA 


The Young Students 
(First Book)—Dr. Will 
Charles N. Boyd and Miss 

The Young Students 
(Second Book)—Dr. | 
Charles N. Boyd and 
nair. 
First Year at the Piano (In F 
—John M. Williams. 

Piano Pathways—Blanche 
thews. : 
Piano Journeys (To follow “ 
ways” )—Blanche Dingley-} 

My First Lesson Book—M: 

The Public School Piano 
(No. 1)—T. P. Giddings and 
Gilman. ; 

The Public School Piano Cla 
(No. 2)—T. P. Giddings and | 
Gilman. oF: 

Standard Graded Course 
(Grade 1—New and Revised 
dle C Approach)—W. S. B. } 

The following are little 
groups of piano pieces for 

Four Little Tunes—arrangec 
Kammerer. 

Fairy Steps—Mrs. P. C. 

Two Folk Tunes arranged 1 
C. Kennedy. 

Three Old Songs—arrange 
Kammerer. 

Let’s Play Together (En: 
for Young Beginners in C 
Mathilde Bilbro. 

The manual “Teaching Pia 
is a handy helpful book | 
epinions, plans and advice 
teachers and includes chap 
Thompson, Charles N. Bo 
Broughton, Will Earhart, 

merer, Mary Bush Hauck at 
liams, Addye Yeargain Ha 
Groll-Verhoeff and Blanche I 
thews. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIO 
WAGNESS’ ARTIC! 


1. What is the basic differen 
teaching pre-school children 
children? 

2. How should rhythin firs 

3. How may tension be a 

4. What is the connection 
board harmony and memorisi 

5. Why should the pedal be 
early? ; 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


’ Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 


905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N Tel, Webster 7387 


i) WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 


) Director of Wisconsin_Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
Professor of Organ and Theory, 
| Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 
‘A Notre Dame University (Summers) 
“Degree Work arranged. Private lessons in Organ 
{ 


ind Theory. Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, Ill, 


Detroit 


FRANCIS L. YORK 


Piano, Organ, Theory 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
52 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


[ Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 

Piano and Composition 

6527 BELLA VISTA WAY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


| LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Voice teacher of famous singers 
X Beginners accepted 
4 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
Tel. Washington 8294 


New York 


: 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
Pianist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


~ FRANK S. BUTLER 


t Teacher of Theory, Harmony and 
estra! Ear Training, Sight Singing 
, and Musical Dictation 

Classes also held in Philadelphia 
74th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


LLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


~ Guilmant Organ School 
1 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LTER CHARMBURY 
Pianist and Teacher 
s IMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W . 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 
= 
LAIDE GESCHEIDT 


| Voice Development 
15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


ERTO JONAS 
nish Piano Virtuoso 
v many famous pianists 
COURSE — June to September 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Riverside 9-8777 
esdays in Philadelphia 


ae Via ALY STEP 


By LAURENCE CARDONO 


There are many vital steps in the career of the musician, and especially 
of the performing or the singing artist. Ask me, and | will say that the first 
vital step is the selection of the proper parents. Look at the great! The 
larger number of them can thank papa and mama for their success. The 
directing mind of a fine parent is like the baton of a conductor. It starts at 
the right time and moves in the right direction at the proper speed. Ah yes, 
| would tell you that the student is lucky, whose father and mother can lead 
him at the start. in the right avenues of success. 

After this the most vital step is the selection of the right teacher. Here 
is a problem that corrugates many brows, and well it may. A misstep here may 
mean ruin for a lifetime 

Every maestro knows that there must be a rapport, an instinctive artistic 
sympathy, between the teacher and the pupil, or triumph is impossible. Some- 
times this takes the form of immense respect. The teacher may be harsh, 
even almost. brutal; but as long as he is convinced of the pupil's future, and 
as long as the pupil is, by reason of the teacher's obvious ability, filled with a 
boundless respect for that teacher, the début may be a gala event rather than 
the fiasco which might have come if the pupil had been with a less demanding 
or a less severe teacher. The teacher says, “l want this.” His voice is 
preemptory—yes even arbitrary. He persists until he gets what he wants. He 
does this because he knows what the pupil will demand. Years pass, and the 
pupil's heart is filled with everlasting gratitude for such a master. Therefore 
seek first a maestro whose standards are of the highest and who insists upon 
upholding them. 

For every Melba, Paderewski or Heifetz, Marchesi, Leschetizky and Auer 
had hundreds of pupils. One can not expect the great teacher to make a 
master of every pupil. He can not work miracles. But you can not, because of 
this, say that if the pupils, who did not reach the highest round, had gone to 
another teacher they would have led the procession. The main thing is this. 
You have a talent, and you want to get the most from it. Very well. Then you 
must not be afraid to engage the best teaching talent. One may have the 
finest bricks in the world; but, unless one has the right architect and the right 
builder and the right workman, the edifice erected may be a monstrosity. 

Does this mean that only the very celebrated may mold your artistic build- 
ing materials into the temple of your ideals? Of course not. Who could say 
such a thing? Many .unknown teachers possess the divine spark, but the 
pupil can not afford to take the chance unless he has some guarantee of the 
teacher's ability. This is the reason why so many pupils flock to great music 
centers. Possibly if the de Reszkes had gone to some other teacher than 
Lamperti they might have been equally successful; but the fact remains that 
the great Lamperti actually did not make a mistake in their training, and 
therefore their vital step toward the genius of Lamperti was the right and 
proper one. No teacher can be too good 

The next vital step is experience. Too many pupils expect the teacher 
to do it all. No teacher can create the experience that the pupil must have 
He must make it himself. Likewise, “Les affaires font les hommes.” 
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New York 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
Frank La Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
since October 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
“’Scientific-and-Mental-Way-of-Singing 
By-A-Singer-\Who-Can-Teach”’ 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR THE SUMMER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 B'dway, N. Y. C, 


Tel. Penn-6-2634 Literature on request 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


LAURA STEINS RHODE 
Accompanist—Coach—Interpretation 
Recitals—Studio or Home 
607 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: JunetoSept. Apply Now. 


STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


MARIA WILDERMANN 


(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc. 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 
10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 


1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


San Francisco 
ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” 
Individual or Class Instruction 


Special Summer Normal Classes, June 1 to Sept. 1, 1932 
136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


THE ETUDE offers on this page an advertising service 
which can be of inestimable value to the established 
music teacher located in any of the larger metropolitan 
centers. By keeping his name regularly before these 
student prospects on this page the alest teacher can 
go far in building up a clientele and prestige at a 
nominal advertising expenditure. 


Sete, 


STEINWAY @ 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


In his familiar Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
Sergei Rachmaninoff has brought a stirring 
Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre 
chromatic progressions and its vivid moments 
of dramatic intensity distinguish it as oneof the 
most brilliant of contemporary compositions. 


>> 


TO THE.-true musician, even the finest re- 
production of music can never be quite 
the equivalent of personal music personally 
performed. For in playing a thing himself 
he finds the distinct and subtle pleasure 
that comes of feeling and understanding, 
and of creating. 

Among the musically informed, the 
Steinway has long been regarded as the 


iy 


“PRELUDE IN C SHARP MINOR,” PAINTED FOR THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY BORIS ANISFELD 


ultimate piano...a precedence won by 
the distinctive richness, depth, and sym- 
pathetic quality of its tone. And for this 
reason the Steinway has been the choice 
of virtually every musician of note from 
Liszt to Rachmaninoff. 

When your fingers touch the keys of a 
Steinway you will feel possessed of a new 
and liberating power. For your whole 
artistic consciousness will tell you that 
this instrument is the ideal medium for self- 
expression, an entertaining companion 
whenever there are guests ... and a 
handsome addition to the interior of 
your home. 

With an original payment of so little as 
$117.50 you may have immediate posses- 
sion of your Steinway Grand ... an 


vs 


instrument equal to the dema 
most exacting artist. You may 1 
selection from many differen 
models, each at a different price. 


¥ 


A new Steinway Upright piano 
can be bought for a total of 


GRANDS $1175 and yf 
10% dowt 


Any Steinway piano may be purch 
deposit of 10%, and the balance wi 
over a period of three years. Used pia 

in partial exchange, 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWA 
109 West 57th Street, New 


